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aonnets beginning ‘Give place, ye loversThe sote 
senson ^-<-and ‘ Set me whereas ’—^nearly exbahst ^e list. 

John Heywood, «eelled the Epigrammatist, to distin- 
gipsh him from the dramatist of the same who 

flourished in the Elizabethan period, was a flivourite at 
the court both of Henry VIII. and of Mary. He intro- * 
duoed a species of dram^o entertainmefit called Inter¬ 
ludes, an interme^te form between the moral-play and 
the comedy, some of the characters being allegoriaal, and 
some personages from real life. These pieces, as the 
implies, were short one-act plays, exhibited between the 
acts of regular tragedies or comedies. One of Jhe most 
famous*of them is called The Four Pay in which a Par¬ 
doner, a Poticary (or apothecary), a Palmer, and a Pedlar, 
are brought upon the stage together. 

The earliest mention of a poet laureate, to namvney 
occurs in the reign of Edward IV., by whom John Kaye 
was appointed to that office.^ W re^ of a king’s versi¬ 
fier (yeraificator) as far back as 1251. The change of . 
title admits of a probable explanation. The solemn crown¬ 
ing of Petrarch on the Capitol, in the year 1341, a 
profound sensation through all literary (jdrcles in Europe.* 
Chaucer, db we have seen, distinguishes Petrarch as * the 
lawreat poete.’ In the next century we find the dignity of 
poeta Laureatua forming one of ^e recognised d^ees 
at our universities, and.conferred upon proof being given 
by the candidate of proficiency in grammar, rhetoric, and 
versification. It is impossible not to -connect this practice 
of laureation witl^the world-famous tribute rendered by 
the Bomans to the genius of Petrarch.^ After the in¬ 
stitution of the degree, it is easy to understand that 
the king would select his po^t among the •|>oeto /du- 
reoH, and that the modest title of versySsotos* would be 
dropped. 

* » • * 

JahAotia axtktto Kaye. 
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Scotti|h Poets:—Henryson: l^imbar; Gawain Douglas; 

Lyndsay; Blind Harry. 

The present work does not pretend to trace the history 
of the Scottish poetry; but, in the deaith of genius in 
England during this period, t^e rise of several admirable 
poets in the sister country demands our attention. The 
earliest of these, Robert Henryson, appears to have died 
about the end of the fifteenth century. His longest poem, 
the Testame 'jf of Fabre Greseyde, a sort of supplement to 
Chaucer’s Troilus and Ci'eseyde^ was printed by Urry in 
his edition of that poet. The pastoral, called Rubin and 
MakynSi is given in Percy’s Meliques. The pith of the, 
story is exactly that which we find in Burns’* Demean 
Gray, only that in Henryson’s poem the parts are reversed; 
it is the lady who first makes love in vain, and then grow¬ 
ing indifferent, is vainly wooed by the shepherd who has 
repented of his coldness. The Ahhey Walk is a beautiful 
poem of reflexion, the moral of which is, the duty and 
wisdom of submitting humbly to the will of Gofl in all 
•things. 

William Dunbar, the greatest of the old Scottish poets, 
was a native of East Lothian, and born about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. He studied at the university of 
St. Andrew’s, perljaps also at Oxford. In early life he 
entered the novitiate of the Franciscan order, l&ut does not 
appear to have taken the vows. James IV. attached him 
by many favours to his person and coiyt, where we liave 
certain evidence of his having lived from 15(H) to 1.51,3, 
the date of Flodden, After that fatal day, on which his 
royal patron perished, his name vanishes from the Scottish 
records, and it is merely a loose conjecture wliicli assigns 
his death to about the year 1520. 

Dunbar’s most perf^t poem is The ThisUe and tlic Rose, 
written in 1503 to commemorate the nif^tials of James IV. 
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and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. The metre is the 
Chaucerian heptastich, or seven-line stanza, invented by 
Chaucer, and employed by all his successors down to 
Spenser inclusive. The versification is most mugical,— 
superior to that of any poet before Spenser except Chaucer, 
and better than much of his. The influence, both direct 
and indirect, of th^ father|>f our poetry, is visible, not in 
this poem alone, but throughout the works of the school 
of writers now under consideration* The poet, according 
to the approved mediaeval usage, falls asle^ and has a 
dream, in which May—^the ‘ faire frische May ’ in which 
Chaucer so delighted—appears to him, and commands 
him to*attend her into a garden and do homage to the 
flowers, the birds, and the sun. Nature is then introduced, 
and commands that the prqgress of the spring shall no 
longer be checked by iiugenial weather. Neptune and 
jdiolus give the necessary orders. Then Nature, by her 
messengers, summons all organized beings before her,— 
the beasts by the roe, the birds by the swatfow, the flowers 
by the yaiTow. Th8 Lion is crowned .king of the beasts, 
the Eagle of the birds, and the Thistle of the flowers. 
The Rose, the type of beauty, is wedded^ the Thistle, * 
the type ot" strength, who is commanded well to cherish 
and guard his Rose. Such is an outline of the plot of th^ 
beautiful and graceful poem. 

* The desjgn of the Golden Terge ’—another allegoric 
poem — ‘is to show the gradual and imperceptible in¬ 
fluence of love when too far indulged over reason.’ ^ This 
poem is in a curieus nine-line stanza, having only two 
rhymes. But Dunbar excelled also in con^ic and satirical 
composition. The Dance of the Seven deadly Sins is a 
production of this kind, the humour, dash,* and broad 
Scotch of which remind one strongly of Burns. The metre 
is that of Chaucer’s Sir Tft>opas, Some Highlanders are 


f Wartoi^ 
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introduced at the end, and receive very disrespectful 
mention:— 

Thao tnnnognntis with tnp^and tatter 
l^ull loud in Erscho [ErseJ 1o clatter, 

■ And rowp lyk reviu and ruke. " 

The devil sa dovit was with tliair yell 
That in the deepest pit of hull 
He sniui’Lt thi'iii witli sniuko. 

S 

Cxawain Douglas, sprung from a nohic family, studied 
at the university of Paris, and rose to he bishop of 
Dunkeld. After Floilden field, the regenf. Albany drove 
him frojgi t Gotland. Coming into England, he was hospi¬ 
tably received by Henry, who allowed him a liberal pension. 
Ifo died in London of the plague, in 1521. Ho is chiefly 
known for a translation of the ^Eiioid into heroic verso, 
which is the earliest English version on record, ’liaving 
been published in 1513. The prologues prefixed to the 
several books have great poetic beauty; and tlie language 
presents little^more drlRculty than that of Cliaiicn'. The 
concluding lines of om* of these prologues are subjoined 
fis a specimen; they are part of an address to the 
sun: — 

Wolciuii (h’payntrr of tho bloinyt n»-dis, 

WcliMiin tliiil>flr of eierylhinjf that .'•prudis,' 

WpIcuiii stomro* of all kynd bustial, 

• "Wi-h'iim ho th\ hru'lit bomuM gladsxud al. 

Sir David Lyndsay was a satirist of great power and 
boldness. He is the Jean de Meun* of the sixteenth 
century; but, as a layman and a knight, he levels his satire 
with even greater directness and impartiality than that 
extraordinary ecclesiastic. In Lis allegorical satire, entitled 
T/te Drenrue, the poet is conducted by Remembranee, first 
io the inferaal regions, whicli he finds peopled with church¬ 
men of every grade,—then to Purgatory,—then through 

' Restorer. 

* Author of tho continuation of the liorun de % Hose ;»tho caustio 
cynicism of w'liicli is almost iucrudiblo. * 
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the ® three elements,’ to the seven planets in their succes¬ 
sive spheres,— then beyond them to the empyrtfsiri and 
the celestial abodes. The poeti'cal topography is without 
doubt borrowed from Dante. He is then transport«!d back 
to earth, and visits Paradise; whence, by a ‘ very rapid 
transition,’ as Warton calls it, he is taktyi to Scotland, 
where he meets ‘ J&hne thi comoiinweill,’ who treats him 
to a long general satire on the corrupt st.ate of that king¬ 
dom. After this the poet is in the usual manner brought 
hack to the cave by the sea side, where he fell asleep, 
and wakes up from his dream. The metre is the Chau¬ 
cerian licptastich. There is prefixed to the *poem an 
exhortation in ten stanzas, addressed to King James V., in 
which advice and warning are conveyed with unceremo¬ 
nious plainness. Among Lyndsay’s remaining poems, the 
most important is the Monardde, an account of the most 
famous monarchies that have flourished in the world, 
commenriiig with the creation of man, and ending with 
the day of judgment. This poem, which is for the most 
piu’t in the common romance metre, or eight-syllable 
couplet, runs over with satire and invective. Lyndsay’s 
powerful attacks on the Scottish clergy, the state of which 
at that time imfortiinaiely aftbnled but too much ground 
for them, are said to have hastened the religious war in 
Scotland. 

At the vtfry beginning of this period, or about 1460, 
JJlind Harry, or Harry the Minstrel, produced his poem 
on the adventures of Wallace. Considered as the compo- 
.sition of a blind man, The Wallace is a remarkable pro¬ 
duction. Considered as a work of art, a'more execrable 
poem perhaps was never composed. Yet national resent¬ 
ment and partiality have made the Scotch, from the 
fifteenth century down to the present time, delight in this 
tissue of lies aijd nonsense; a modernised version of it 
was a horn-book aiiiong.the peasantry in the last cen¬ 
tury ; Scottish critics, one anc> all, speak of its poetical 
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beautie^; and even one or two English writers, ‘ carried 
away by their dissimulation,’ have professed to find much 
in it to admire. It is written in the heroic rhyming 
couplet^ and professes to be founded on a Latin chronicle 
^y John Blair, a contemporary of Wallace; but as no 
such chronicle ^xists, nor is anywhere alluded to as exist¬ 
ing, it is probable that the while story* is a pure invention 
of the minstrel’s. That a poem which makes of Wallace 
a Scottish ‘ Jack the giant-killer ’—killing and maiming 
innumerable Englishmen upon every possible occasion— 
should satisfy the intellectual appetite of a Lowland 
peasant, whom household tradition has nurtured up in 
feelings of anti-English prejudice, that once had too 
real a justification, is easily intelligible. But that is no 
reason why men of sense and education should endorse a 
popular estimate which it is impossible that they them¬ 
selves can share. If tljere were an ‘ Early Scottish Text ’ 
society. The Wallace would doubtless form a fitting subject 
for its attentions; but, considered v^ithin the sphere of 
literature, it is desirable that its utter worthlessness should 
be as much recognised in Scotland as that of Addison’s 
' Gampaiyn, and many otlier compositions, more patriotic 
than poetical, has long been amongst ourselves.* 

The Ianguag(j of all these Scottish writers in their serious 
compositions closely resembles the English of their con¬ 
temporaries south of the Tweed; the chief difference 
consisting in certain dialectic peculiarities, such as the use 
of ‘ (^uh ’ for ‘ wL,’ and of ‘ it ’ and ‘and ’ for ‘ ed ’ and 
‘ ing,’ in the terminations of the past and present partici¬ 
ples. But in proportion as they resort to comic expression, 
and attach their satire to particular places or persons, 
their language becomes less English, and slides into the 
rough vernacular of their ordinary speech. Exactly the 
same thing is observable in Burns’ poetry.^ 

* For a full account of Blind Harry, *deo Irving's History of Scottish 
Poetry, p. 174. 
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LearningGrocyn, Colet, the Humanities; State of the 

ITniversities. * 

TThe fifteenth century was, as we have said, f>reenii- 
nently an age of accumulation, assimilation, and prepaia- 
tioii. ^ 

The firat two-tMrds of Ihe sixteenth century fall under 
the same general description. England had to bring herself 
up to the intellectual level of the continent, and to master 
the treasures of literature and philosophy, which the revi¬ 
val and diffusion of Grreek, and partly of Roman learning, 
had plgiced within her reach, before her witters could 
attempt to rival the fame of the great ancients. There is 
much interest in tracing in detail the numerous minute 
steps and individual acts which helped on this process. 
Many such are related by Wood in his AtJienai Oxonienaea, 
Thus we are told that the first naan who publicly taught 
Greek at Oxford was William Grocyn. Stapleton, a 
Roman Catholic wj“itcr of the age of Elizabeth, says,- 
‘ Eecens tunc ex Italia vonerat G rocinus, qui primus in ea 
aetate Grsecas literas in Angliam invexerat, Oxoniique 
publice piofessiis fuerat.’ Of course Grocyn had to go* 
abroad to get this new learning. Born about 1450, and 
educated at Oxford, he travelled on the continent about the 
year 1488, and studied both at Rome and Florence. Greek 
learning fteurished then at Florence more than at any 
place in Europe, owing to the fact that Lorenzo de Medici 
had eagerly welcomed to his court many illustrious and 
learned refugees, who, subsequently to the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople, had been forced to seek shelter from the violence 
and intolerance of the Mussulmans in Western Europe. 
One of these learned Byzantines, Demetrius Chalcocondyles, 
together with the Italian Angelo Politian, afforded to 
Grocyn by thejlr public instructions those opportunities 
which he had left Jiis country to seai;ch /or,—of penetrat¬ 
ing into the sanctuary of classical antiquity, and drinking 
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in a,t the fountain head the inspirations of a national 
genius^ w^iose glories no lapse of time can obscure. Gibbon,^ 
with his usual fulness of learning and wonderful mastery 
of style,, has thus sketched the features of this eventful 
time:— 

‘The genius and education of Lorenzo rendered him 
not only a patron, but a jud^e and 'candidate, in the 
literary race. In his palace, distress was entitled to relief, 
and merit to reward; his leisure hours were delightfully 
spent in the Platonic academy; he encouraged the emula¬ 
tion of Deiaetrius ^ Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politiaii; 
and his active missionary, Janus Lascaris, returnecj from 
the East with a treasure of two hundred manuscripts, four 
score of which were as yet unknown in the libraries of 
Europe. The rest of Ital}'^ was animated by a similar 
spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the liberality 
of her princes. The Latins held the exclusive property of 
their own literature, and these disciples of Greece were 
soon capable of transmitting and improving the lessons 
which they had imbibed. After a short succession of 
foreign teachers, the tide of emigration subsided, but the 
language of (Constantinople was spread beyond Jhe Alps; 
and the natives of France, Germany, and England im¬ 
parted to their countrymen the sacred fire which they 
had kindled in the schools of Florence and Home.’ After 
noticing the spiiit .of imitation which long prevailed, he 
continues:—‘ Genius may anticipate the season of matu¬ 
rity ; hut in the fvlucation of a people, as in that of an 
individual, memory must be exercised before the powers 
of reason and fancy can be expanded; nor may the artist 
hppe to equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate the 
works of his'predecessors.’ » 

Put to return to Grocyn, whose visit to Florence occa¬ 
sioned this quotation. When settled in Oxford again, about 

t 

I 1 

* ft ' 

' Decline anti FaR, ch. bevi. 
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the year 1490, he opened his budget, and taught Greek 
to all comers. Among his hearers was a youth pf much 
promise from London, known afterwards to his own and 
later ages as Sir Thomas More. More was further in¬ 
structed in Greek by a private tutor, Thomas Lynacre, 
the physician, wlio had gained his medical degree, as well 
as his Greek, in Italy. Another active paiiron of the new 
learning was Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s school, 
and the friend of Erasmus. He too had travelled exten¬ 
sively, and observed admiringly; he had remarked how 
Lorenzo de Medici laboured to build i|p a sort of Utopia 
of inteWigence and refinement, made beautiful by Art, and 
governed by Wisdom; and it scorns that in these rougher 
northern climates he had some design of reproducing a 
faint resemblance of the gardens of Bellosguardo. On the 
lands of his monastery at Sheen, near Richmond, he built 
himself, long before his death, a magnificent mansion, 
whither, he said, he designeil to retire in his old age, and 
amid a circle of intellectual friends enjoy the sweets of a 
pliilosophical and lettered ease.‘ This was a Pagan rather 
than a Christian ideal; it shows how far the contact with 
the gening of antiejuity intoxicated the spirit even of ar 
thoroughly good man; how disturbing, then, must have 
been its etlects upon men of lower character! 

In this age of strange excitement, when a new world, 
supposed teem with wealth, had just been discovered 
in the West, when by the invention of printing thoughts 
were communicated and their records multiplied with a 
speed which musf then have seemed marvellous, and when 
the astronomical theory of Copernicus was revolutionising 
men’s ideas as to the very fundamental relations between 
the eaijih and the heavens, unsettling those ^en whom it 
did not convince, there was a temporary forgetfulness on 
the part of many even in the Christian church, that this 


‘ Planagan’s Church Hist. toI. ii. p. 11. 
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life, digaify it as you may, is, after all, a scene of trial not 
of triumph, and that, if Christianity be true, suffering is 
on earth a higher state than enjoyment, and poverty in 
one sens^ preferable to wealth. The Reformers seized on 
this weak point then noticeable in many of the clergy, and 
made out of it, to use a modem phrase, abundant con¬ 
troversial capital. Human leaiming, they said—^Luther 
himself originated the cry—was a waste of time as well as 
a dangerous snare;—art was a mere pandering to the 
passions;—sinful roan should be engrossed but by one 
pursuit, the pursuit of salvation—should study only one 
book, and that the Bible. ■\Mien the party that favoured 
the Reformation came into power under Edward VI,, this 
spirit operated with prejudicial effect on the young plants 
of learning and culture which had begun to sprihg'up at 
our universities. To take one well-known instance;—^the 
ecclesiastical commissioners of Edward, in their visitation 
to Oxford, destroyed or removed a valuable collection, im¬ 
possible to be replaced, of six hundred manuscripts of the 
classical authors, presented by Humphrey, the good duke 
of Gloucester, uncle of Henry VI., to that University. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy also, among whpm, as in 
the case of Nicholas V. and Leo X., some of the most 
intelligent and zealous promoters of the new learning had 
been found, saw reason, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, to change their tactics. In England, at any rate, 
we know that the bishops, under Queen Mary, discouraged 
the study of the Humanities, and attempted to revive in 
their place the old scholastic exercises &nd disputations. 
The reformers immediately,—with some inconsistency it 
must be confessed,—set up the cry, ‘You are trying to 
shut out enlightenment, to set up the barbarous scholastic, 
in preference to the Ciceronian, Latinity,—you are enemies 
of progress, of civilisation, of the enlargement of the 
mind.’ ‘ ^ ’ 

This point will be illustrated presently. In connexion 
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with the spread of learning in England, the name of 
Cardinal Wolsey must not be omitted. Shakspeare 
has described his services in language that cannot he 
amended — * 

This Cardinal, 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashioj^ed to mq$h honour from his dradle. 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 

But, to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Which was a sin) yet, in bestowing, Uiadarn, 

He was most princely. Ever witness for him * 

Those twins of learning, which he raised in yon, 

Ipswich and Oxford; one of which fell with him, 

• Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 

Tho othe^^ though unflitish’d, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

Cambridge soon followed the example of Oxford in 
introducing the study of Greek. Towards the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII., Sir John Cheke and Sir Thomas 
Smith are mentioned in the annals of that university 
as having been especially active in promoting this study. 
Milton refers to this in one of his sonnets:— 

Thy age, like oiu^, 0 soul of (lir John Cheke, 

Ha4ad not learning worso than toad or asp. 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 

The sense of insecurity induced among all classes by 
Henry’s tyranny in his later years, and the social confusion 
which prevailed in the following reign^ interrupted the 
peaceful flow of learned studies. The univejrsities appear 
to have been sunk in a lower depth of inefficiency and 
ignorance about the year 1550 than ever before or since. 

* Henry VIII. Act iv. Scone 2. * ^ * 

* Christ Church, which Wol#^ intended toliave founded on a &r grander 
even than its present scale, and to have named Cardinal Coll^. 
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Under Mary, Cardinal Pole, the legate, was personally 
favourable to the new learning. Sir Thomas Pope, the 
founder of Trinity College, Oxford, consulted him on the 
framing *of tlie college statutes, in which it was provided 
that Greek should form one of the subjects of instniction. 
In his legatine constitutions, passed at a synod held in 
1565, Pole ordered that all Areftbishopd and Pishops, as 
well as lioldere of benefices in general, should assign a 
stated portion of their revenues to the support of cathedral 
schools in connexion with every metropolitan and cathe¬ 
dral church throughout the kingdom, into which lay 
scholars of respectable parentage were to be adnjitted, 
together with theological students. These cathedral schools 
were kept up in the following reign, and seem to have 
attained considerable importiince. But ^ne enliglitened 
and generous^ mind coidd not restrain the reactionary 
violence of the Gardinerg and the Bonners. Under their 
management a system of obscurantism was attempted, if 
not established, at the universities; th^ Greek poets and 
philosophers were to be lianished, and scholasticism was to 
reign once more in the schools. Aschara, in his School- 
Toaster, thus describes the state of things :— « 

‘ The love of good learning began suddenly to wax cold; 
the knowledge of the tongues was manifestly contemned;— 
yea, I know that heads were cast together, and counsel 
devised, that Duns, with all the rabble of barbarous 
questionists, should have dispossessed of their place and 
room Aristotle, Plato, Tully, and Demosthenes, whom 
good ]Mr. Kedman, and those two^^worthy stars of that 
university, Chekcr and Smith, with their scholars, had 
brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge as ever they 
did in France'and in Italy.’ • 

Prose Writers. 

Although no prose .work prodiyied (hiring this‘period 
can be said to hold a plaoe in our standard literature. 
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* considerable progress was made in fitting the r(\ugh and 
motley native idiom for the various requirements of prose 
.composition. Through the truly national work of the 
publication of our early records, which has now been going 
on for many years under the superintendence of the 
Master of the Eolls, a curious book, dating from the early 
part of this period, hasbeen made generally accessible. 
This is Ths Repi'essor of Eeginald Pecock, Bishop of St. 
Asaph. The modern editor of the work, Mr. Babington, 
calls it, probably with justice, ‘ the earliest piece of good 
philosophical disquisition of which our English prose lite¬ 
rature can boast.’ Pecock was a Welshman; Jie was born 
about*the end of the fourteenth century, and educated at 
Oriel College, Oxford. After his appointment to the see 
of Sti Asaph, he took the line of vehement opposition to 
the teaching of the Lollards, th© foliowers.of Wyclif. The 
design of The Repressor, which was first published in a 
complete shape about the year 1456, was to justify certain 
practices or ‘governances,’ as he calls them, then firmly 
established in the'Ohurch, which the Lollards vehemently 
declaimed against; such as the use of images, pilgrimages 
to famous shrines, the holding of landed estates by thjB 
clergy, &c. Pecock was made Bishop of Chichester in 
1450. His method of argument, however, which consisted 
in appealing rather to reason and common sense, than to 
Church authority, to justify the practices complained of, 
was displeasing to most of his brother bishops; and in 
1457 his books were formally condemned in a synod held 
before Henry Vj, at Westminster. He was deposed from 
his bishopric, and cwJy escaped severer treatment by 
making a full and formal retractation of his opinions. 

The most interesting work belonging to this period is 
Sir Jolm Fortescue’s treatise on the Difference between an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarchy^ The author Wfis 
Chief Justice of the Court of Kind’s Bench in the time of 
Henry’VI. He Vas a* first a zealous Lancastrian; he 
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fought Towton, aud was taken prisoner at Tewkesbury 
in 1471, after which he was attainted. But upon the 
death of* Henry in that, year, leaving no son, Fortescue 
admitted the legality of the claim of the house of Yor|f:, 
and thereby obtained the reversal of the attainder. The 
title of the work mentioned is not very appropriate ; it 
should rather be,—a 'Treatise on the best means of 
raising a revenue for the King, fuid cementing bis power;’ 
—these, at least, are the points prominently handled. The 
opening chapters, drawing a contrast between the state 
and charact of the English peasantry under the oon- 
stitutional crown of England, and those of the French 
peasantry under the absolute monarchy of Franck, are 
full of acute remarks and curious information. ‘ It is in¬ 
structive to notice, that Fortescue (ch. xii.) speaks of 
England’s insular position ^ a* source of weaknessf because 
it laid her open to attack on every side. The observation 
reminds us how modem a creation is the powerful British 
navy, the wooden walls of which have turned that position 
into our greatest safeguard. This werk is in excellent 
English, and, if freed from the barbarous orthography in 
^hich it is disguised, could be read with ease and pleasure 
at the present day. Fortescue wrote also, about* the year 
1463, an excellent Latin treatise, De Laudihus Regum 
Avglice, designed for the use of the ill-fated Edward 
Prince of Wales, son of Henry VI. and Margaret, in which 
he labours to prove the superiority of the common law of 
England to the civil law. No other prose writer of the 
fifteenth century deserves notice, unless v^e except Caxton, 
who wrote a continuation of Trevi^’s translation of the 
PolycliTonico'fi io the year 1460, aftd printed the entire 
work in 148^. The first work printed in England is 
believed to have been Ths Game and Play of tlis Chesse, 
a moral treatise, translated by Caxton from the French, 
and turned out by his printing-press in 1474. He also 
printed a translation, fnade by himself ftom the Crerman, 
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of the famous mediaeval apologue or satire of Menard the 
Fox. For some eighteen years he continued with,untiring 
industry to bring out popular works, chiefly religious or 
moral treatises and romances, firom the press, and when 
he died, be left able successors to carry on and extend his 
work.* 

The effect of the reviyal of ancient learning was for 
a long time to induce our ablest literary men to aim at 
a polished Latin style, rather than endeavour to improve 
their native tongue. Erasmus wished that Latin should 
be the common literary language of Europe; he always 
wrote in it himself, and held what he termed the barbar¬ 
ous jargon of his Dutch father-land in utter detestation. 
So Leland, More, and Pole, composed, if not all, yet 
their '^nrost important and most carefully-written works 
in Latin. John Leland, the &mous antiquary, to whose 
IHnerarium we owe so much interesting topographical 
and sociological information for the period immediately 
following the destruction of the monasteries, is the author 
of a number of Latin elegies, in various metres, upon the 
death of Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, which evince no 
common elegance and mastery over the language. MoreV 
Utopia, publUlied in 1516, was composed in Latin, 
but has been translated by Burnet and others. The idea 
of the work is evidently taken from Plato’s Common^ 
weaUh ; and even the communism of the Greek philosopher 
is re-produced. ‘In all other places it is visible, that 
while people talk of a commonwealth, every man only 
seeks his own wealth; but [in Utopia'], where no man 
has any property, all ^en zealously pursue the good of 
the public.’ More’s English writings are—a Histot'y of 


• For filler particulars about Caxton, see the History of English Jdtara- 
twe by the late learned Professor Craik, of Belfast. It is 'with real sorrow 
that I reflect that a study which his great industry, profound learning, and 
conscicutions impartiali^, had so signally ducidatid, csa now no mute 
receire illnsCnition &om his pen'? (July^l866.) 
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the Life and Rdgn of Edward V., written about 1513^ 
a collec^on of Letters^ and several controversial tracts in 
reply to Tyndal and other English reformers. 

The Regular series of English prose chronicles copi- 
mences in this period. Eobert Fabyan was an alderman 
and sheriff of London in the reign of Henry VII.; his 
Concordance of Storyee, givii^g the history of England 
from the fabulous Brutus to the year 1485, was published 
after the author’s death in 1516. Successive subsequent 
editions of this work continued the history to 1559. 
Edward Hail, an under-sheriff of London, wrote in 1542 a 
chronicle, entitled the Union of the Two Nohle Families 
of Lancaster and York, bringing the narrative down to 
1532. Eichard Grrafton, himself the author of two inde¬ 
pendent cKronicles in the reign of Elizabeth, printed in 
1548 a new edition of Hall, with a continuation to the end 
of Henry's reign. A curious biographical work, Illustrium 
MajoHs Britannue ScA’ptorum Summariwni, was written 
by John Bale, a fhformer, afterwards Bishop of Ossory, in 
1548. The accuracy of this writer iflay be judged of by 
the fact, that in the article on Chaucer, he fixes the date 
•of the poet’s death in 1450, and in the list of his works 
includes the Falls of Princes (which waft by Lydgate), 
and omits the Canterbury Tales. 

Not much of the theological writing of the period 
possessed more than a passing value. Portions of it are 
indirectly interesting, as illustrating manners and customs, 
or as tinged with the peculiar humour of the writer. The 
sermons of Bishop Latimer, one of the .leading refoj’mers, 
who was burnt pt the stake under Mary, possess this two- 
^Fold attraction. Thus, in preachi^ against covetousness, 
he complains of the great rise in rents and in the price 
of provisions that had taken place in his time, winding up 
his recital of grievances with the singular climax,—‘I 
think, verily, thsft if ijjb thus continue, we shall at length 
be constrained to pay for a pi^ a pohud.* The strange 
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humour of the man breaks out in odd similes—in unex¬ 
pected applications of homely proverbs—in il]u 8 tr 9 .tions of 
the great by the little, and the little by the great. Cran- 
mor’s works have but small literary value, though most 
im portant — especially the Lett&rs — from the historical 
point of view. John Bale, already mentioned, Becon, 
Eidley, Hooper, and Tyn^al, all composed theological 
tracts, chiefly controversial. More, Bishop Fisher, and 
Pole, were the leading writers on the Eoman Catholic side. 
More’s English works were printed in two black-letter 
folio volumes in the year 1557. All except the first two— 
a Life of Picus of Mirandula, and the unfinishojd History 
of EduJard V, (or of Eichaxd III., as it is called in this 
edition), which has been already mentioned, are either of 
a devotional character, or treat of the chief points of re¬ 
ligions controversy which were then under debate. His 
last work (1534)—a Treatise on the Passion —remains 
unfinished; and the editor has af^pended in a colophon 
these touching words: ‘ Sir Thomas More wrote no more 
of this woorke; for ‘when he had written this farre, he 
was in prison kept so streyght, that all his bokes and 
penne and ynke and paper was taken from hym, and sone ’ 
after was lie piitte to death.’ ^ 

The close of the period was adorned by the scholarship 
and refined good sense of Koger Ascham. A native of 
Yorkshire, he was sent at an early age to Cambridge, and 
during a lengthened residence there diligently promoted 
the study of the new learning. In 1544 he wrote and 
dedicated to Henig^ VIII. his Toxophilus^ a treatise on 
Archery, in which, for military and other jreasons, he de¬ 
precates the growing disuse of that noble art. His exer¬ 
tions were vain; we hear indeed of the boir as still a 
formidable weapon at the battle of Pinkie in 1547 ; but 
from that date it disappears from our military history. 
In 1550 Ascham went to Grermany as Secretary to Sir 
Eichard’Morissine, ^ho wits then proceeding as ambassador 
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to the Imperial Court; and in 1553, while at Brussels, he 
wrote in the form of a letter to a friend in England a 
curious unfinished tract, in which the character and 
career of Maurice of Saxony, whose successful enterprise 
he had witnessed, and of two or three other German 
princes, are described with much acuteness. 

In 1553 he was appointed Latin Secretary to Edward VI., 
and retained the office (the sam^ that Milton held under 
Cromwell) during the reign of Maiy. On the accession 
of Elizabeth he received the additional appointment of 
reader in the learned languages to the Queen. Elizabeth 
used to take lessons from him at a stated hour each day. 
In 1563 he wrote his SckoolmctsteTf a treatise on educa¬ 
tion. This work was never finished, and was printed by 
his widow in 1571. The sei^se and acuteness of-many of 
his pedagogic suggestions have been much dwelt upon by 
Johnson. An excellent biography of Ascham may be 
found in Hartley Coleridge’s Northern Worthies, 
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chapter III. 

ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 

1558-1625. 

This is the golden or Augustan age of English litera¬ 
ture. After its brilliant opening under Chaucer, a period 
of poverty and feebleness had continued for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. Servile in thought and stiff in 
expression, it remained unvivified^ by genius even during 
the first half of the reign of Elizabeth; and Italy with her 
Ariosto and Tasso, IVance with her Marot and Rabelais, 
Portugal with her Camoens, and even Spain with her 
Ercilla, appeared to have outstripped England in the race 
of fame. ^ Hence Sir Philip Sidney in his Defence of 
Poesie, written shortly before his death in 1586, after ^ 
awarding a certain meed of praise to Sackville, Surrey, 
and Spenser, (whose first work had but lately appeared), 
does not ‘remember to have seen many more [English 
poets] that have poetical sinews in them.* But after the 
year 1580 a change became apparent^ England's Helicon, 
a poetical raiscellhny (comprising fugitive pieces com¬ 
posed between 1580 and 1^600), to which Sidney, Raleigh, 
Lodge, and Marlowe, contributed, is full of genuine and 
native bpauties. Spenser published the first three books of 
the Faei'y Queen in 1590; Shakspeare began to write for 
the stage about the year 1586 ; and the Essays of Francis 
Bacon were first ppblish^d in 159“^. Raleigh published 
his History of the World in 1614, and the first portion of 
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Hookei^s great work on Ecclesiastical Polity appeared 
in 1594r 

The peaceable and firmly settled state of the country 
under Elizabeth was largely instrumental in the rise-of 
this literary greatness. Under the tyranny of Henry VIII., 
and again in the short reigns of Edward and Mary, nothing 
was settled or secure; no calcujations for the future could 
be mcode with confidence; and those w'ho had not to fear 
for their lives and property were afraid to express a free 
opinion, or act an open independent part. l)oubt, sus¬ 
pense, and mutual distrust, paralysed all spontaneous 
action. At Elizabeth’s accession, the perplexed and intimi¬ 
dated nation was almost prepared to receive any ’form of 
Christianity which its government chose to impose upon it, 
provided it could obtain firm social peace. But vaJtdus con¬ 
siderations concurred at the time to discredit and render 
unpopular the religion of the pope and the decisions of 
the Council of Trent: Ihere was the natural uneasiness of 
the holders of the church lands confiscated in previous 
reigns, lest, under a Homan CatJiolic vegvme, restitution 
should ultimately become the order of the day ; then, in 
aid of this feeling, came the indignation and horror which 
the revolting cruelties of Mary’s government had cvery- 
* where excited ; lastly, the decrees of a council which sat 
with the fear of the emperor and the pope continually 
before its eyes, and in whose deliberations Ijlngland and 
the northern nations took no part, were naturally not re¬ 
garded as represc nting in all points the final and infallible 
utterances of the universal Church. 

Elizabeth, whose sagacity detected the one paramount 
apolitical want of the country, ^concluded in tlie second 
year of lief reign a rather inglorious peace with France, 
and devoted all her energies to the work of strengthening 
the power of her government, passing good laws, and 
improving the internM administration of the kingdom. 
The consequences of the durable internal peace thus 
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established were astonishing. Men began to trade, farm, 
and bjiild with renewed vigour ; a great breadth pf forest 
land was reclaimed-; travellers went forth to ‘discover 
islands far away,* and to o|>en new outlets for commerce; 
wealth, through this multiplied activity, poured into the 
kingdom; and that general prosperity was the result 
which led her subjects Ip invest the sovereign, under 
whom all this was done, with a hundred virtues and shining 
qualities not her own. Of this feeling Shakspeare became 
the mouthpiece and mirror:— 

Slie shall be loved and feared; Her own shall bless her; 

Ili'r foes shake like a field of beaten com, <■ 

And bang their heads with sorrow;—Good grows with her; 

In Jier day» every man gftall eat in safety 
Uidsr his own vine what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his migJdiours. 

There is indeed a reverse to the picture. Ireland was 
devasted in this reign with lire and sword; and the 
minority in England who adhered to the ancient faith 
became the victims of an organised system of persecution 
and plunder. Open a book by Cardinal Allen, and a 
scene of npirtyred priests, of harried and plundered lay- * 
men, of tortured consciences and bleeding hearts, will blot 
out from your view the smiling images of peace and 
plenty above portrayed. The mass of the people, however, 
went quietly with the government, believing, nor wholly 
without grounds, that to adhere to the pope meant some¬ 
thing more than merely to accept seven sacraments instead 
of two; that it int-ant sympathy with Spain, disloyalty to 
England, and aid and comfort to her enemies all over the 
world. 

Wealjih and ease brought leisure in their •train; and 
’ leisure demanded entertainment, not for the body only, 
but also for the mind. The people, for amusement’s sake, 
took up .the old pppnlar drama, wlych *had come down 
from the very beginning of the jniddle ages; and, after a 
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process* of gradual transformation and elaboration by 
inferior f hands, developed it, in the mouths of its Sbak- 
speare, Jonson, and Fletcher, into the world-famed ro¬ 
mantic drama of England. As the reading class increased 
so did the number of those who strove to minister to 
its desires ; and although the religious convulsions which 
society had undergone had checked the movement towards 
a complete and profound appreciation of antiquity, which 
had been commenced by Colet, More, and Erasmus, in the 
universities, so that England could not then, nor for cen¬ 
turies afterguards, produce scholars in any way comparable 
to those of the continent, yet the number of translations 
which were made of ancient authors proves that there was 
a general taste for at least a superficial learning, and a very 
wide diffusion of it. Translation soon led to iffiitation, 
and to the projection of new literary works on the purer 
principles of art disclosed in the classical authors. The 
epics of Ariosto and Tasso were also translated, the former 
by Harrington, the latter by Carew and Fairfax ; and the 
fact shows both how eagerly the ifalian literature was 
studied by people of education, and how general must 
' have been the diffusion of an intellectual taste. Spenser 
doubtless framed his allegory in emulation of the 
Orlando of Ariosto, and the form and idea of Bacon’s 
Essays were probably suggested to him by the Essays 
of Montaigne. r 

Let us now briefly trace the progress, and describe the 
principal achievt ments, in poetry and in prose writing, 
during the period under consideration. * 


!Poet8 and , Dramatists:—Spenser, Daniel, &c.; Origin of 
the English Drama; the Dramatic TTnities; ICarlowe, , 
SluUupeaie, &c. 

Among the poets, dT the period, Spenser holds the first 
rank. The appearance of his Sh^h&rd^a CaX&ndar, in 
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ld79,^'as considered by his contemporaries to form an epoch 
in the history of English poetry. This poem is dedicated 
to Sidney, and in an introductory epistle, feigned to come 
from a third hand, addressed to his friend G-abriel Harvey, 
the poe? enters into some curious particulars respecting 
the diction of his work. He commences the epistle by 
quoting from * the old famofis poet’ Chaucer, and also from 
Lydgate, whom he calls ‘ a worthy scholar of so excellent 
a master.’ The Calendar itself, partly in its metres, 
partly by an express allusion in the Epilogue, supplies us 
with evidence that he was a diligent reader and admirer 
of the Vision of Piers Plovyman, by Langland. These 
three were his English models: he was young and full of 
enthusiasm, and there is little wonder if their poetical 
diction, "Which, if obsolete, jvas eminently striking and 
picturesque, commended itself to his youthful taste more 
than the composite English cuiTent in his own day. His 
words are as follows;— * 

‘ And first of the wordes to speake, I graunt they bee 
something hard, and of most men unused, yet both Eng¬ 
lish, and aLso used of most excellent authours and most 
famous poets. In whom, whereas this our poet hath bin • 
much travailed and thoroughly read, how could it be (as 
that worthy oratour sayde), but that walking in the sunue, 
although for other cause he walked, yet needes he mought 
be sunbun^; and having the sound of those auncient 
poets still ringing in his eares, he mought needes in sing¬ 
ing hit out some of their tunes? Hut whether he useth 
them by such casufiltie and custome, or of set purpose and 
choise, as thinking them fittest for such msticall rudenesse 
of shepheards, either for that their rough sound would 
make 1^ rimes more ragged and rustical!, or else because 
such old obsolete wordes are most used of country folke, 
sure 1 thiuke, and thinke 1 thinke not amisse, that they 
bring great grace, and, as one would fny, 'authoritie to the 
verse. .... But if any Vill rashly blame his purpose in 
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chuise of old and unwonted wordes, him may I more justly 
blame ^nd condemne, or of witlesse headinesse in judging, 
or of heedles bardinesse in condemning; for, not mark¬ 
ing the compasse of his bent, he will judge of the length 
of his cost: for, in my opinion, it is one especial praise of 
many which are due to this poet, that he hath laboured to 
restore, as to their rightfull hei^ge, such good and naturall 
English wordes as have beene long time out of use, and 
almost clean disherited, which is the only cause that our 
mother tongue, which truly of itself is both full enough 
for prose and stately enough for verse, hath long time 
been counted most bare and barren of both. Which de- 
fixult, when as some endeavoured to salve and recure, they 
patched up the holes with pieces and rags of other languages, 
borrowing here of the French, there of the ItalhUT, every¬ 
where of the Latin; not weighing how ill those tongues 
accord with themselves, but much worse with ours; so now 
they have made our English tongue a gtillimaufrey,^ or 
hodge-podge of all other speeches.’ 

The twelve eclogues of the Shfipherd^n Calemlar (Spen¬ 
ser, relying on an erroneous etymology, spells the word 
• aeglogues) are imitations, so far as their form is^concemed, 
of the pastoral poetry of Theocritus and Virgil. As witli 
these poets, the pastimes, loves, and disappointments of 
his shepherds. Cuddle, Colin, Hobbinol, and Piers, form the 
subject-matter of several eclogues. In others, ipore serious 
themes are handled. In the fifth, seventh, and ninth, for 
instance, the abmcs both of the old and the new Church are 
discussed, the chief grounds of attack being the laziness 
and covetousness of prelates and clergy; the fourth is a 
panegyrical ode on Queen Elizabeth; in the tenth is set 
forth ‘ the perfect pattern of a poet; * the eleventji is an 
elegy on a lady who is named Dido. In the tenth, the 
poet anticipates, as Milton afterwards did, the loftier strain 
to which he felt that his genius would ere long impol him. 

^ From the French galimqfrie; but tho origin of the word is unknown. 
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In 1580j Spenser attained the object of his desires, 
being appointed Secretary to the Lord Grey of Wjlton, on 
his nomination to the vice-royalty of Ireland. To this 
stay in Ireland, we owe Spenser’s only prose work, his 
View of the State of Irda^tdf which, though presented 
to the Queen in manuscript in 1596, was for political rea¬ 
sons held back from publication till the year 1633. His 
connexion with great men was now established, and we 
cannot doubt that his great intellect and remarkable 
powers of application made him a most efficient public 
servant. Nor were his services left unrewarded. He re¬ 
ceived, in 1586, a grant of Kilcolman Castle, in^the county 
of Cork, together with some three thousand acres of land, 
being part of the forfeited estates of the insurgent Eail 
of Desrilond. From this tiipe to his death, in 1599, few 
particulars are known about him, but he seems to have 
resided chiefly in Ireland, and there to have composed his 
greatest work. The Faerie Queen* His friend Sir Walter 
lialeigh, to whom The Faerie Queen is dedicated, is 
thought to have introduced him to Queen Elizabeth, who 
granted him, in 1591, a pension of fifty pounds a year. 
In 1598 o^urred a rising of tlie Irish, headed by O’Neill,' 
the famous Earl of Tyrone, which, after the defeat of the 
English general, Bagnal, extended to Munster, and there 
was no saftity for English settlers outside the walls of for¬ 
tified placeg. Spenser had to flee from his castle, which 
was taken and burnt by the insurgents ; his infant child 
is said to have perished in the flames. In the greatest 
trouble and affiictfon, he crossed over to England, and died 
a few months afterwards in a lodging-hqjuse in London, 
being only in his forty-sixth year. 

Out pf the twelve books composing, or which ought to 
compose. The Faerie Queen, we have but six in an entire 
state, containing the ‘ Legends ’ of the Ked Cross Knight, 
Sir Guynn, Britomartis, a lady knight, Cambel and Tria- 
mond, Sir Ai'tegall. and *Sir Cplidore. In the •characters 
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and adventures of tliese heroic personages, the virtues 
of holii^ess, temperance, chastity, friendship, justice, and 
courtesy, are severally illustrated and portrayed. Of the 
remaining six books, we possess, in two cantos on muta¬ 
bility, a fragment of the Legend on Constancy. Whether 
any or what other portions of them were ever written, is 
not certainly known. ^ 

It would be vain to attempt, within the limits here pre¬ 
scribed to us, to do justice to tlie variety and splendour of 
this poem, which, even in its unfinished state, is more than 
twice as loiig as the Paradise Lost, The allegorical form, 
which, .as we have seen, was the favourite style of the 
mediaeval poets, is carefully preserved throiigliout; but 
the interest of the narrative, as full of action and incident 
as an old romance, and the, charm of the free, "Vagrant, 
open-air life described, make one think and care little for 
the hidden meianing. ‘There is something,’ said Pope, ‘ in 
Spenser, that pleases on*e as strongly in one’s old age as it 
did in one’s youth. I read The Faerie Queen when I was 
about twelve with a vast deal of delight, and I think it 
gave me as much when I read it over about a year or two 
•ago.’* An account in some detail of the second^ book will 
be found in the second part of this work. 

Of the many shorter poems left by Spenser, we shall 
only notice The Ruines of Time, and The Tearea of the 
Muses. The first, dedicated to Sidney’s sister, tl^e Countess 
of Pembroke, is, in its main intention, a lament over her 
noble brother’s untimely death. The marvellous poetic 
energy, the perfect finish, the depth of tJiought, the grace, 
tenderness, and jichness of this poem, make it eminently 
.\Uustrative of Spenser’s genius. The Teares of the Muses, 
published i& 1591, is an impassioned protest agaipst the 
depraved state of the public taste, which at this time, ac¬ 
cording to Spenser, led society in general to despise leam- 
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ing, nobles to sacrifice true fame to vanity and avarice, 
and authors to substitute servility and personality for wit. 
Each muse bewails in turn the miserable condition of that 
particular branch of literary art, over which she is sup¬ 
posed to preside, Melpomene, the Muse of Tragedy, 
frankly owns that her occupation in England is a sine¬ 
cure;— 

I 

But I, that in true tragedies am skilled, 

The flower of wit, And nought to busie mo; 

Therefore I moume, and pitifully mone. 

Because that mourning matter 1 have none. 

This might well be said, when as yet no better tragedy had 
appeared in England than Sackville’s Gorhodicc. 

The fpmplaint of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, is dif¬ 
ferent. The comic stage hdd flourished, thanks to one 
gifted ‘ gentle spirit; ’ but he was now keeping silence, 
and ribaldry and folly had possession of the stage. Then 
comes the following interesting passage;— 

» 

All these, and all that else the comic stage 

With seasoned wit, and goodly pleasiince graced. 

By yhich miui’s life, in his likest imago, * 

Was limned forth, aro w’liolly now dcfliced; 

And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame. 

Arc now despised, and made a laughing gumo. 

And he, the man whom Nature’s self had made 
To mock lierselfe, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under mimic sjiade, 

Our pleasaijt Willy, ah! is dead of late;— 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 

.Instead thereof, scoffing ’scurrilitie 

And Bconifttl folly with contempt is crept, 

Rolling in rymes of shameless ribaudry, 

Without regard or due decorum kept; 

Each idle wit yt will p^sumes to make, 

And doth the learned’s task up/m him take. 
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^Bat that some gantle spirit, from, 'whose pen 

Large streames of lionnie and sweet nectar flowe, 
Scorning the boldness of such basc>born men, 
Which dare their follies foi*th so rashly throwe, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Thau so himselfe to mockerie to solL 


In spite of Mh Todd’s petty objections, I firmly believe 
that here we have Spenser’s tribute to the mighty genius 
that had already given Two Gentlemen of Veronaf Love's 
Labour's Lost, The Taming of the Shrew, and probably 
one or two other comedies, to the English stage. 

The reader will observe that there is a wide interval, in 
respect of the polish and modern air of the diction, be¬ 
tween the productions of 1579 and those of 1590 and 1591. 
One may reasonably conjectiire that the perusal* of such 
a play as Two Gentlemen of Verona, had led Spenser to 
modify considerably his youthful theory, giving the pre¬ 
ference to the obsolete English of a former age. 

The poems of Shakspeare all fall within the early part 
of his life; they w'ere all composed before 1598, Writing 
in that year, Meres, in the^ Wit's TreasvA-y, says,—‘ As 
the soul of Enphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous honey- 
tongued Shakspeare. Witness his “Venus and Adonis;” his 
** Lucrece; ” his sugared sonnets among his private friends.’ 
These, together with such portions of the Passionate Pil- 
gHm anti the Lover's Co7nplaint, as may have been his 
genuine composition, constitute the whole of Shakspeare’s 
poems, as distinguished from his plays. * 

The sonnets, a hundred and fifty-four in number, were 
first published by a bookseller, Thomas Thorpe, in 1609, 
with a ded:cati<^ to a Mr. W. H., ‘ the only begetter of 
these ensuing sonnets.’ Yet there are some among them 
that are evidently addressed to a woman. The tone of 
self-humiliating adulation which pervades those of which 
Mr. W. H. appears to have been the object, has always been 
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a mystery and a trouble to the admirers of Shak^peare, 
who have been driven to invent various hypotheses to ac¬ 
count for it. The subject if fully discussed by Mr. Knight, 
in his Pidjorial Skaksp&t^e, and briefly handled by Hallam 
in the third volume of his Literary History. 

Of the minor poets of the Elizabethan age, the earliest 
in date among those that attained to real distinction, was 
Eobert Southwell,‘ the Jesuit, cruelly put to death by the 
government in 1595, for the crime of having been found 
in England, endeavouring to supply his family and friends 
with priestly ministrations. His poems, under the title of 
St Peter'*8 Complaint, with other Poenis, appet^red in the 
same year that he was executed, and were many times re- 
printe(Pduring the next forty years. Southwell, it seems, 
was the founder of the mod^jn English style of religious 
poetry; his influence and example are evident in the work 
of Crashaw, or of Donne, or of Herbert^ or Waller, or 
any of those whose devout lyrics ^vere admired in later 
times. Chaucer had, it is true, shown in the prologue to 
the Prioress’ Tale, arid in the poem called his A. B, C. in 
honour of the blessed Virgin, Jiowmuch the English tongue 
was capable of in this direction. But the language was 
now greatly altered, an<l Chancer, though admired^ was 
looked upon as no subject for direct imitation. The poets 
of the time were much more solicitous to write like Ovid 
than like Jsaiah. We may admit the truth, excluding 
only Spenser from its application, of Southwell’s general 
censure, that— 

‘ In lieu of solemn and devout matters, to which in duty 
they owe their abilities, they now busy th^eraselves in ex¬ 
pressing such passions as serve only for testimonies to 
what unworthy affections they have wedded their wills. 
And because the best course to let them see the error of 
their works is to weave a new web in their own loom, I 


> Soe his Poetical Works, edited by the late Mr. Turnbull, 18d6. 
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have laid a few coarse threads together, to invite some 
skilfull^r wits to go forward in the same, or to begin some 
finer piece, wherein it may bS seen how well verse and 
virtue suit together.’ 

Southwell was attacked by Hall, then an eager rising 
young man at Cambridge, in the first book’of his satires, 
called Virgkhmiw, Hall’s nation seems to have been 
that verse was too trivial and too worldly a garb wherein 
to clothe religious thought. But Marston smote the 
smiter, who had railed— 

’Gainst Peter's teares and Marie’s moving moane, 

and argued the matter out rather forcibly:— 

Shall piinims honor tlioir vile falsrd gods 
With sprightly wits, nud^hnll not we by odds 
Far far more strive with wit’s best quintessence 
To adore that sacred ever-living Esacnco? 

Hath not strong niason moved the legist’s mind, 

To sa;^ that fairest of all nature’s kind 
The prince by his prerogative may claim ? 

Wliy may not then our soules, witliAt thy blame, 

(Which is the best thing that our God did frame), 

De^'otf the best part to Ulfi sacred name, 

And with due reverence and devotion 
Honor His name with our invention ? 

No: pocsie not fit for such an action; 

It is defiled with superstition; 

Tt honor d Baal ; therefore pollute, pollute, 

Unfit for such a sacred institute. 

So have I heard an hen'tick maintain 
The church unholy, where Jehovah’s name 
Is now adored, because he surely knowes 
Some-times it was defiled with Popish shows; * &e. 

fn all these religious and moral poems of Southwell’s 
there is a liberal use of figure, trope, metaphor, similitude, 
and all such poetic devices; but the deep, strong,* loving 
heart beneath sanctifies and excuses the extravagance, if 

any there be, in the language. 

• * ♦ • 

1 Marston’s works (ed. J. /). Halliwell, 1856). Satyre IV. 
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William Warner, by profession an attorney, is said* to 
have first published his Albion's England in 1586. This 
unwieldy poem (which some read and print in long four- 
teens, and others in short eights and sixes—it makes not 
the smallest difference) is in the style of the old rhym¬ 
ing chronicles; beginning at the Flood, it traces, through 
twelve books, the history of Britain, loyally and properly 
terminating with the rei^ of Elizabeth. The poem 
opens thus,— 

I tell of things done long ago. 

Of many things in few; 

And chiefly of this clyme of ours 
The accidents pursue. 

It soon superseded in popularity the old for 

Magistrates, 

Never was a circle of more •richly-gifted spirits congre¬ 
gated in one city than the company of poets and play¬ 
wrights gathered round the court oi Jiondoii between 1590 
and 1610. From Kent came >S{imuel Chapman, the trans¬ 
lator of Homer; from Somersetshire the gentle and high- 
thoughted Daniel; Warwickshire sent Michael Drayton, 
author of the Eolyolhioni * 0 ,-aA William Shakspeare; 
Ealeigh— ah^o shone in poetry as in everything else he at¬ 
tempted—came from Devonshire; London ^itself was the 
birthplace of Donne, Spenser, and Jonson. All these great 
men, there is reason to believe, wore familiarly acquainted, 
and in constant intercourse with one another; but un¬ 
happily the age produced no Boswell; and their table-talk, 
brilliant as it must have been, was lost to posterity. One 
dim glimpse of one of its phases has been preserved in the 
well-known passage by Thomas Fuller, writftig in 1662 :— 

‘ Many were the wit combats between him and Ben 
Jonson. • Which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war. blaster Jonson, like the 
former, was built far higher in learning; solid, but slow 

• t • 

‘ See Wartou, vol. jr. p. 303«. 
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in his ^erfonnances. Shakspeare, with the English man- 
of-war, lesser in hulk, hut lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of all winds 
by the quickness of his wit and invention. He died A.D. 
1616, and was buried at Stratford-upon-Avon, the town of 
his nativity.’ 

The great intellectual activi^ which pervaded the Eng¬ 
lish nation during this period, the sanguine aspiring tem¬ 
per which prevailed, the enthusiastic looking forward to 
an expanding and glorious future which filled the hearts 
of most men, are certified to us in the works of a crowd 
of writers of the second rank, of whom, though scarcely 
one did |pt attempt many things for which he* was m 
qualified, almost all have left us something that is worth 
remembering. Among these one of the most remarkable 
was Samuel Daniel. He had an ambition to write a great 
epic, but in this he signally failed. His Wars of flie Roses, 
a poem in eight books,’‘written in the eight-line stanza— 
the oiima rmia, of Italy—is a heavy, lifeless production, 
in which there are innumerable desci iptions of men’s mo¬ 
tives and plans, but not one description of a battle. He 
had no eye for a stirring picturesque scene, no art to make 
his characters distinct and natural; the poem, therefore, 
produces the iefifect of a sober and judicious chronicle 
done into verse, in which the Hotspurs, ]\^ortimers, and 
Warwicks are all very much of a piece. His eyes seem 
at hist to have been opened to the fact that he was only 
wasting his time, for the poem breaks off suddenly just 
before the battle of Tewkesbury. But the meditative 
temper of Daniel stood him in good stead in other attempts. 
Jlisi^R'P'istle to the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumber¬ 
land, is mp-rked by an elevated idealism. But his best 
work is certainly the Musophilus. This is in the form of 
a dialogue between a man of the world, disposed to ridi¬ 
cule and contemn the, pursuits of men of letters, and the 
poet himself. The progressive and hopeful character of 
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the age is well illustrated in the fine passages in which the 
poet foretells an approaching vast expansion of the field 
of science, and dreams of great and unimagined destinies 
(since then how fully realised!) reserved for the English 
tongue. 

Michael Drayton also was no mean poet; indeed Mr. 
ITallam considered that had greater reach of mind 
than Daniel. And this, nakedly stated, is undoubtedly 
true; Drayton had more variety, more energy, more 
knowledge of mankind, and far more liveliness than 
Daniel. His Jiarotis’ Wars are not tame or prosaic ; they 
are full of action and strife; swords flash, and,helmets 
rattle on every page. But unfortunately, Mortimer, the 
hero of the poem, the guilty favourite of Edward II.’s 
queen, is a personage in whoijp we vainly endeavour to get 
up an interest. There is much prolixit}’- of description in 
this poom, due, it w'ould seem, to imitation of Spenser, 
whose iullueiice on Drayton’s mind and • st 3 de is con¬ 
spicuous. But it is one thing to be prolix in a work of 
pure imagination, w^en tlie poet detains us thereby in 
that magic world of unearthly beauty in which his own 
spirit habitually dwells, and (|uite another thing to be 
prolix in a poem founded upon and closely following his¬ 
torical fact. When both the close and the cliief turning- 
points of the story are known to Jthe reader beforehand, 
the introdi\ftion of fanciful episodes and digressions, 
oinless admirably managed, is apt to strike him as labo¬ 
rious trifling. If Drayton had known, like Tasso, how to 
associate Clormdasmnd Erminias with his historical per¬ 
sonages, he might have been as discursive as he pleased. 
But this was ‘a grace beyond the reach’ of his art; and the 
Barons\ Wars remain, therefore, incurably urfinteresting. 
BnrjlaruVs Heroical Epistles, published in 1598, have a 
much stronger claim to distinction. This work, which is 
in the heroic couplet, consists of tvielve pairs of epistles, 
after the manner of Ovid, si^pposed to be exchanged 
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between so many pairs of royal or noble lovers: among 
these £ye Henry II. and Fair Hosamond^ Owen Tudor and 
Queen Catharine, Surrey and Geraldine, Guilford Dudley 
and Lady Jane Grey. The style is flowing, fiery, -and 
energetic, and withal extremely modenrih; it seems to an¬ 
ticipate the ‘ full resounding line’ of Dryden, and to rebuke 
the presumption of the poets jf the Stuart age, who chose 
to say that English had never been properly and purely 
written till Waller and Denham arose. The Mooncalf is 
a strange sfitire—and one of a higher order than the weak, 
uncouth attempts of Hall, Donne, and Marston—on the 
morals and manners of the time. One of the best known 
of Drayton’s poems is the Nymphidia. This is in a com¬ 
mon romance metre (the same which Chaucer used for his 
Sh Thopaa), and has for its subject the amours of the 
court of fairy land. It is a work of the liveliest fancy, 
but not of imagination. It is interesting to find Don 
Quixote referred to in a poem published so soon after 
Cervantes’ death:— 

Men talk of the adventure's'strange 

Of Don Quiehot and of their change. 

The most celebrated of our author’s works ^till remains 
to be noticed—the Polyolbion. This is a poem of enor¬ 
mous length, written in the Alexandrine or twelve-syllable 
rhyming couplet, and Riming at a complete topographical 
and antiquarian delineation of England. ,The literary 
merits of this Cyclopean performance are undeniable* 
Mr. Hallam tbints that ‘there is probably no poem of 
this kind in any other language comparable together in 
extent and excellence to the Polyolbion; nor can any one 
read a portion of it without admiration for its learned and 
highly gifted author.’ But the historian of literature goes 
on to say that ‘ perhaps no English poem, known so Aveil 
by name, is so little known beyond its name;’ and, on the 
whole, the verdict of criticism pronounces it to be one 
•huge mistake; to be a composition possessing neither the 
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unity of a work of art, nor the utility of a topogrdjpliictil 
<lictionary, • 

Of l)ra 3 ^on’s personal history we know almost nothing; 
but •when we come to speak gjf John Donne, the image of 
a strange wayward life, actuated evermore by a morbid rest¬ 
lessness of the intellect, rises to our thoughts. This man, 
whose youthful £pithal<mii^ are tainted by a gross sen¬ 
suality, ended his career as the grave and learned Dean of 
St. Paul’s, whose sermons furnish the text for pages of 
admii'ing commentary to S. T. Coleridge. * One fancies 
him a man with a high forehead, but false wavering eye, 
whose subtlety, one knows, will make any cau«e that ho 
takes up seem for the moment unimpeachable, but of 
whose moral genuineness in the different phases he as¬ 
sumes,—of whose sincere love.of truth as truth,—one has 
incurable doubts. As a writer, the great popularity which 
he enjoyed in his own day has long since given way before 
the repulsive harshness and involved obscurity of his stylo. 
The painful puns, the far-fetched similes, the extravagant 
metaphors, which in ^hakspeare occur but as occasional 
blemishes, form the substance of the poetry of Donne; if 
lliey were taken out, very little would be left. He is the 
earliest poet of the fantastic or metaphysical school, of 
which we sliall have more to say in the next chapter. 
Tlie term metaphysical, first applied to the school by 
Jt)linson, th(^ugh not inappropriate, is hardly distinctive 
tiiiough. It is not inappropriate, because the philosophising 
spirit pervades their works, and it is'the activity of the 
ii'.telleet, rather thrm that of the emotions, by which they 
are characterised. The mind, the nature* of man, any 
faculty or virtue appertaining to the mind, and even any 
external ^phenomenon, can hardly be mentioned without 
being analysed, without subtle hair-splitting divisions anil 
distinctions being drawn out, which the poet of feeling 
could never stop to elaborate. But Jhis is equally true 
* In the Literary Himfioia, rol. iii. 
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of a ^reat deal that Shakspeare (especially in his later 
years^ and even that Milton has ^Titten, whom yet no 
one ever thought of including among the metaphysical 
poets. It is the tendency^ to conceits,—that is, to an 
abuse of the imaginative faculty, by tracing resemblances 
that are fantastic, or uncalled for, or unseemly,—which 
really distinguishes this school from other schools. This 
point will be further illustrated in connexion with the 
poetry of Cowley. 

Donne’s poem% are generally short; they consist of 
elegies, funeral elegies, satires, letters, divine poems, and 
miscellaneous songs. Besides these, he wrote Maiemp- 
si/chosisy or the Propress of the Soul, a poem published 
in 1601; * of-which,’ Jonson told Drummond, in 1618, 

‘ he now, since he was made Doctor, repenteth highlie, 
and seeketh to destroy all his poems.’ In a man of so 
much mind, it cannot be but that fine lines and stanzas 
occasionally relieve the mass of harharous qiiaiiitness. 
Take, for instance, the following stanza from the Leiter to 
Sir II. Wotton:— 

Believe me, Sir, in iny youth's giddiest days, 

Wlien to he like the court was a player's praise, 

Plays were not so like courts, as courts like pla^s ; 

or this, from the letter to li. Woodward:— 

We are Imt farmers of ourselves, yet may. 

If we can stock ourseh'fts and tlirive, up-lay ^ 

Much, much good treasure 'gainst the great rent day. 

Towards the end of the century, a serious reflecting mood 
seems to have been the prevailing temper in the educated 
part of the nation: our writers loved to dive or soar into 
'abstruse and sublime speculations. Among the noblest 
memorials of this philosophic bent, is the Nosce Teipsum 
of Sir John Davies, Attorney-Greneral for Ireland,—a 
poem on the soul of man, which it aims to prove im¬ 
material and immovtal. It is in the heroic quatrain or 
four-lined stanza, with alternate rhymes, a metre after- 
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wardfi employed by Davenant, Dryden, and Grray.i The 
philosophy is Christian and Platonic, as opposed ,to 4,he 
systems of the materialist and Epicurean. The versihcation 
is clear, sonorous, and full of dignity. There is a passage 
at the end of the introduction which curiously resembles 
the celebrated meditation in Pascal’s Penates upon the 
greatness and littleness whicj;i are conjoined in man:— 

1 know my boul hath power to know all things, 

Yet is she blind and ignorant in all; 

I know I’m one of Nature’s little king^ 

Yet to the least and vilest things am tffitll. 

• 

George Chapman and John jVlarston belonged to the 
same literary set, about which unhappily we know so little, 
that included Shakspeare and Ben Jonson. As a second- 
rate dramatist, Chaptnan will receive some notice further 
on; here a few words must be said about his translation 
of the Uiatl, which appeared about 1601. Ris written in 
the same metre as Warner’s Alhioti,*s England^ but always 
printed in long fourteen-syllable rhyming lines. Con¬ 
sidered as exhibiting*imaginative power and rapidity of 
movement, this version does not ill represent the original: 
the Elizabethan poets well understood how to make words 
the musical symbols of ideas, and were not given to dawdle 
or falter on their way. But the simplicity and dignity of 
the original,—in other words, the points which constitute 
the unapprojjched elevation oi Homer in poetry and art,— 
these were charactei istics which it was beyond the reach of 
Chapman to reproduce.‘ Still, considering the time at 
v'hich it appeared,•and that this was the first complete 
metrical version of the Ilmd which had appeared in any 
modern language, it was trul 3 ’‘ a surprising and a gallant 
venture, ^and well typifies the intensity of force with which 
the English intellect, at this strange period, was working 
in every direction. 

' the Lectures of llic preflfnfc Professof of Pocli'y, On Translating 
Horner, 
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MaV-ston is the author of five separate satires (1598), 
besides three books of satires, collectively named The, 
Scourge of Villanie (1599). The separate satires are 
not without merit, as the passage given above (p. 1^6), 
which was taken from the fourth of them, might provi*. 
The second contains an attack on the Puritans, who first 
appeared a few years before this time a.*? a separate party. 
\ Puritan citizen, who said grace for half an hour, but 
was a griping usurer, is thus satirized;— 

Turke, would use a Christian 
So inhumanely as this Puritan. 

«««««« 

Take heed, O worldc^! take heed advisedly, 

Of these same damned anthropophagi. 

I had rather be within a harpie's clawe*! 

Than trust myself in their devouring j awes, 

Wlu all confusion to the world would bring 
TJnaor the forme of their new discipline. 

Tlie Scourge of Villanie is much inferior to the separate 
satires. The author gloats over the immoralities which he 
pretends to scourge in a manner which forces one to think 
of ‘ 8atan reproving sin.’ All is invective; those delightful 
changes of hand, with which Homer wanders back to the 
scenes of his boyhood, or gives ns his opinion of Liicilius, 
or sketches the poetical character, or playfully caricatures 
the Stoic philosophy, are not for the imitation of such blun- 
'iering matter-of-fact satirists as Hall, or Donne, or Mar- 
".ton; with them satire is satire: they begin to call names 
'Xi the first line, and with the tenacity of their country’.s 
]>uU-dog8, continue to worry their game down to the very 
^end. 

Sir Walter Baleigh, the gay courtier, the gallant soldier, 
the discoverer of Virginia, the father of English coloni¬ 
sation, the wily diplomatist, the learned historian, the 
charming poet,—as he did everything else well by the 
iorce of that bright and incomparable genius of his, so 
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he ia the author of a few beautiful and thoughtful ^oema.* 
1 am persuaded that he wrote The Lie, for I do /lot be¬ 
lieve that any one then living, except Shakspeare, was so 
capable of having written it.* 

What we have to say on the development of the drama 
in this period xna^ibest be jjrefaced by a brief sketch of its 
rise and progress in the middle ages. 

Five distinct influences or tendencies are traceable as 
having co-operated, in various degree and ways, in the 
development of the drama. These are: 1, the didactic 
efforts of the clergy; 2, mediajval philosophy; 3, the re¬ 
vival of ancient learning; 4, the influence of the feeling 
of nationality; 5, the influence of continental literature, 
especially that of Italy. 

The first rude attempts in this country to revive those 
theatrical exhibitions, which, in their early and glorious 
forms, had been involved in the geberal destruction of the 
ancient world, were due to the clergy. They arose out of 
a perception that v^at we see with our eyes makes a 
greater impression upon us than what we merely hear with 
our ears. It was seen that many events in the life of 
Christ, as well as in the history of the Christian Church, 
would easily atlinit of being dramatized, and thus brought 
home, as it were, to the feelings and consciences of large 
bodies of nien more effectually than by sermons. As to 
books, they of course were, at the time now spoken of, 
accessible only to an insignificant minority. The early 
plays which thus arose were called ‘ miracles,’ or ‘ miracle 

... • 

‘ Printed at the end of vol. viii. of tho Oxford edition of Ealeigh'a 
WorkB. ^ 

* The evidence is not conclusive either way; it certainly was not ■written 
‘the night before Ids execution,' according to the common story, because it 
had appeared in Davison’s Poetical Khapsody in 1602 ; but Raleigh’s name 
was given by the printer as one of tho contributors to the Rhapsody^ and 
to him, above all the contributors, in ihji opinion at least, may Tim 

Lie most reasonably be assigned. , 
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plays,’|)ecause miraculous narratives, taken from Scripture 
or from the lives of the saints, formed their chief subject. 

The earliest known specimens of these miracle plays, 
according to Mr. Wright,* were composed in Latin by one 
Hilariiis, an English monk, and a disciple of the famous 
Abelard, in the early part of the twelfth century. The 
subjects of these are the raising of Lai^rus, a miracle of 
St. Nicholas, and the life of Daniel. Similar composi¬ 
tions in French date from the thirteenth century; but 
Mr. Wright does not believe that any were composed in 
English before the fourteenth. The following passage, 
from Dugdalc's Antiquities of Warwickshire, will give a 
general notion of the mode in which they wore performed. 
Ft relates to the fjxmous Coventry Mysteries, of which a 
nearly complete set has been preserved, and published by 
the iShakspeare Society ;— 

Before tlie suppression of tlio monasteries, this citfye wis very f.im()us 
for the pageants that were played therein, upon Corpus Chrisri day. Tliesc 
pageiints were acted with inigljty state and reverence hy the fryers of this 
hou«e (the Franciscan inonastoiy at Coventryh*and coiiteyned the story of 
the NewTestament, which was eoniposod into ohl English rime Tlie tlu-atves 
for the severall scenes were very large an*i high, and, being placed upon 
. wheeles, were drawn to ail the eminent places of the cittye, for tlio hotti'P 
advantage of the spectators. 

These travelling sliow-vans remind one of Thespis, the 
founder of Greek tragedy, who is said to have gone about 
in his theatrical cart, from town to town, exhibiting his 
plays. According to older authorities, the moveable 
theatre itself was originally signified by the term ‘ pa¬ 
geant,’ not the piece performed in it. The Coventry 
Mysteries were ^jerforraed in Easter week. The set which 
we Ifave of them is divided into forty-two parts, or 
scenes, to each of which its own * pageant,’ or moving 
theatre, was assigned. Traversing, by a prescribed round, 

’ Introduction to the ChfiHer Vluys, publiah^ for tJie Shakspeare 
Society. 
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the principal streets of the city, each pageant stoj^ped at 
certain points along the route, and the actors \irhom it 
contained, flinging open the doors, proceeded to perform 
the scenes allotted to them. Stage properties and gor¬ 
geous dresses were not wanting; we even meet, in the 
old corporation accounts, with such items as money ad¬ 
vanced for the effective exl^ibition of hell-fire. Two days 
were occupied in the performance of the forty-two scenes, 
and a person standing at any one of the appointed halting- 
places, would be able to witness the entire drama. The 
following passage presents a fair sample of the roughness 
of style and homeliness of conception which characterise 
these mysteries throughout; it is taken from the pageant 
of the ‘ Temptation: ’— 

* Now if thou be Godd^s Sone of might, 

Ryght down to the orthe anon thou fallo, 

And save thisylf in every plyght 

J<'ro))i harm and hxirt and fjeinys allc ; 

Por it is wr(‘tyn, aungolys bright 
That bej in hevyn, thy fadrros hallo, 

Thoo to kepe bothe day and nyght, 

Xal be ful rody as thi tliarallo, 

IJnrt tJial thou non have: 

That thou stomole not agoyn the stone. 

And hurl thi fote as thou dost gon, 

Aungello be ready all overychon 
In wt vs til CO to save/ 

It is wrotyn in lioly book, 

Thi Lord Qud tliou shult not tempte; 

All things must obey to Goddys look. 

Out of Ills might is non exempt; 

Out of fhi enrsydness and cruel crook 
By Godys grace man xal be rpdemt;^- 
Whan thou to helle, thi brennynge bruoke, 

To endles peyne xal evyn b<‘ dompt. 

Therein alwey to abyde.’ &c. &e. 

The philosophy of the middle ages, which we have 
named as the second influence co-opprating to the develop¬ 
ment of the drama, deaft much in abstract terms, and 
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delighted in definitions and logical distinctions. Debarred, 
partly Vy superstition and tjfranny, partly by its own 
inexperience, from profitable inquiry into nature and her 
laws, the mind was thrown back upon itself, its own 
powers, and immediate instruments; and the fruits were, an 
infinite number of metaphysical cobwebs, logical subtleties, 
and quips or plays upon worijs. Thus, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding onward from the dramatic exhibition of scriptural 
personages and scenes to that of real life and character, 
the mediaeval play-wrights perversely went backwards, 
and refined away the scriptural personages into mere 
moral abstractions. Thus, instead of the Jonathan and 
Satan of the mystery, we come to the Friendship and the 
Vice of the moral play, or morality,—a dramatic form 
which seems to have become popular in this country about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. How far this folly 
would have gone it is impossible to say; fortunately it was 
cut short by the third "influence mentioned—tlie revival 
of ancient learning. When the plays of Terence and 
Sophocles, nay, even those of Seneca, became generally 
known, none l)ut a pedant or a dunce could put up with 
the insufferable dulness of a moral play. ^ 

The earliest known English comedy, Ral'pk Roister 
Roister, bears plain marks of the power of this new 
influence. Its author was Nicholas Udall, master of 
Eton College; the exact date of its ^ublic:^tion is un¬ 
known, but it was certainly composed before 1551. It 
is written in jingling rhyme, the lines being usually of 
twelve syllables, though frequently shorter. It is divided 
into acts and .scenes, like those plays of Plautus and 
Terfence of which it is a professed imitation. Critics have 
spoken of its liveliness and wit, of the clever management 
of the plot, and other good qualities; but the style is too 
utterly barbarous to admit of its interesting any one but 
a literary antiquarian. Gammer Gurton’s Needle and 
MisogonuSf both probably composed before 1560, are 
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comedies of the same kind. Our dramatists at thj|^ period 
liad sufficient sense to admire the ancients, hut no( enough 
to make them despise themselves and their own produc¬ 
tions, The more flexible French genius had already begun 
to follow the advice of the poet Du Bellay, who, writing 
in the year 1548, says;—‘ Translation is not a sufficient 
means to elevate our vernacular speech to the level of the 
most famous languages. What must we do then ? Imi¬ 
tate ! imitate the liomans as they imitated the Greeks; 
as Cicero imitated Demosthenes, and Virgil Homer. We 
must transform the best authors into ourselves, and after 
having digested them, convert them into Wood and 
nutriment.’ Yet, on the other hand, the sturdy English 
independence brought with it counter-vailing advantages; 
but for it, the Elizabethan literature, w'hile gaining per¬ 
haps in polish and correctness, would have lost tenfold 
more in the free play of thought, in exuberance and bold¬ 
ness of conception, and in that dfsplay of creative genius 
which invents new forms for modern wants. 

No comedies worthy of mention appeared after this for 
more tlian twenty years,—not till the time of Greene, 
Peele, and Marlowe, the immediate predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries of Shakspeare. We must now return to 
speak of the rise of English tragedy. 

The earliest known tragedy was brought upon the stage 
in 1562, ^nder the title of Gorboduc, or Ferrex and 
Poi'7'ex. It was jointly composed by Sackville, after¬ 
wards Lord Buckhurst, and Thomas Norton, a Puritan 
lawyer. It is the«first English drama of any kind written 
in blank verse. The subject, like that ,of Shakspeare's 
Kinfj LeaVi is taken from the fabulous British annals, 
originally compiled by Geoffrey of Monmemth in the 
twelfth century, and innocently copied into the histories 
of most of the chJronicIers down to the time of Milton. 
The writers were educated men, ^nd it seems probable 
that they chose an ep'sode taken from the legendary 
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history Britain, as the subject of their tragedy, in imi¬ 
tation of. the Greek tragedians, whose constant storehouse 
of materials was the m 3 d;hical traditions of Greece. Simi¬ 
larly Milton thought of writing an epic poem on tke 
legend of Arthur and his knights. But this play bears 
witness also to the influence of the fourth tendency noted 
above—the desire to deepen .and justify the pride of 
English nationality. The play is full of allusions to the 
present state of things, enforcing the advantages of peace 
and settled government, the evils of popular risings and a 
disputed succession. The same design of illustrating the 
present by the past is apparent in an old play written so 
far back as the last years of Henry VIII.,—the 'Kynge 
Johan of Bishop Bale, a piece holding an intermediate 
position between the moral play and the regular drama, 
some of the situations and ideas of which are w'orked 
up in the Kinf/ John of Shakspeare. But our first truly 
historical play seems to tfave been the Life of Edward II., 
by Christopher Marlowe. Mr. Hallam calls it ‘ by far the 
best, after [the historical plays] of Shakspeare.’ Marlowe 
was a man of great powers; his ‘ mighty line ’ was praised 
by Ben Jonson; but his wild and dissolute habits brought 
his life to a premature close through a tavern brawl in 
1593. His Tragedy of Dr, Fauatua has attracted atten¬ 
tion of late years owing to the celebrity with which 
Goethe’s great work has invested the old sto^. It has 
sti'iking and eloquent passages; but bombast and bad 
taste overspread it to sucl^ a degree as quite to spoil the 
general effect. • 

The fondness, for seeing the past history of the nation 
exhibited in dramatic show, conduced, more than any 
other single cause, to that constant neglect of the dramatic 
‘unities’ for which our English play-writers are con¬ 
spicuous. This, therefore, is the place to explain what 
those unities were, and. how our early tragedians came to 
violate them. 
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Aristotle, in his Treatise on Poetry, collects flfom the 
practice of the Greek dramatists certain rules pf art, as 
necessary to be observed, in order that any tragedy may 
have its full effect upon the audience. The chief of 
these relates to the action represented, which, he says, 
must be one, corwplete, and important. This rule has 
been called the Unity 0 / Action. He also says that 
tragedy ‘ for the most part endeavours to conclude itself 
within one revolution of the sun, or nearly so.’ This 
rule, limiting the time during which the action repre¬ 
sented takes place to twenty-four hours, or thereabouts, 
has been called the Unity of Time. A third rule, not 
expressly mentioned by Aristotle, but nearly always ob¬ 
served by the Greek tragedians, requires that the entire 
action should be transacted in the same locality; this 
is called the Unity of Place. These three rules were 
carefully observed by the first Italian tragedians, Rucellai 
and Trissino; and also in Francb, when the drama took 
root there. In Spain and in England they were ne¬ 
glected, and apparently for the same reason—that both 
peoples were fervently national, and intensely self-con¬ 
scious ; and, therefore, in order to gratify them, the 
drama tended to assume the historic form — a form which 
necessitates the violation of the unities. Marlowe, in his 
historical tragedy j>f Edward 11., and Shakspeare, in his 
ten historical plays, proceed upon this principle. Shak¬ 
speare, however, when he wrote to gratify his own taste 
rather than that of the public, so far showed his recog¬ 
nition of the soundness of the old classical rules, that in 
the best of his tragedies he carefully obgerved the unity 
of action, although he judged it expedient, perhaps with 
reference partly to the coarser perceptions of his audience, 
to sacrihce those lesser congruities of place and time 
which the sensitive Athenian taste demanded, to the 
requirements of a wider, though Iqoser, conception of the 
ends of dramatic art. 
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Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Nash, and Lodge, were all 
young 9 ien together, and all writing for the London 
stage between the years 1585 and 1593. ^ They had all 
received a university education, and as brother wits and 
boon companions were on terms of the freest intimacy. 
But an interloper, an upstart, a mere provincial who 
had never seen the inside of ^ college, worse than all, a 
plavei\ who ought to have deemed it sufficient honour to 
perform the plays which these choice spirits condescended 
to write, had come up from Warwickshire to confound 
them all. The ^ grievance is thus alludetl to by Greene, 
in a ciiriona pamphlet called A GroaVa Worth of Wit, 
written just before his death in 1593. Addressing three 
of his brother-dramatists, supposed to be Marlowe, Lodge, 
and Peele, he says,—‘ Is it ^not strange that 1 to whom 
they [the players] all have been beholding—is it not like 
that you, to whom they all have been beholding, shall, 
were ye in that case that I am now, be both of them at 
once forsaken? Yes, trust them not; for there is an 
upstart crow, beautified with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger’s heart wrapped in a player’s hide, supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you; 
and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is in his own 
conceit the only Sltake-acene in a country' We shall 
have occasion to examine into the n^aning of Greene’s 
charge presently. From this passage, besides pther slight 
indications pointing the same way, it may be concluded 
that Shakspeare (for no one has ever doubted that the 
allusion is aimed at him) had begun to«mploy himself in 
dramatic writing before 1592, that he moved in a different 
cirde in society from that which was formed by the edu¬ 
cated wits and literati of London, and that he been 
btuy in adapting other men’s plays for production at his 
own theatre. 

IBveiy one knows h^w few and meagre are the known 
facts of Shakspeare's biograph*y, ‘ The two greatest 
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names in poetry,’ says Mr. Hallam, * are to us littje more 
than names. If we are not yet come to question his 
unity, as we that of ** the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle,” an improAment in critical acuteness doubtless re¬ 
served for a distant posterity, we as little feel the power 
of identifying the young man who came up from Stratford, 
was afterwards an indifferent player in a London theatre, 
and retired to his native place in middle life, with the 
author of Mdcbeth and* Lear, as we can give a distinct 
historic personality to Homer. . . . It is not the 

register of his baptism, or the draft of his will, or the 
orthography of his name, that we seek. No letter of his 
writingj no record of his conversation, no character of 
him drawn with any fulness b}^ a contemporary, has been 
produced.’ 

Such as they are, however, the chief of those particu¬ 
lars which untiring research has either firmly established 
or placed on the level of strong {Probabilities, must here 
be related. William Shakspeare was born at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, in April 1564. He received, as far as we 
know, no better education than the grammar-school of 
the place afforded; and soon after he had reached his 
twentieth year was drawn up to Loudon, probably through 
the influence of his friend Nicliard Burbage, a leading 
actor of the day, and himself a Warwickshire man. 
Shaksp’eare’s name stands twelfth in a list, still extant, of 
the date of 1589, containing the names of sixteen players, 
who were at the same time joint proprietors of the Black- 
friars Theatre. In^a similar list, dated in 1596, he stands 
fourth, having evidently in the interval^ attained to a 
much more important position in the partnership. At 
this latter date, the company were in possession, not only 
of their old theatre at the Blackfriars, but of a new one by 
the river side, called the Cllobe Theatre, which they used 
for summer performances. Already, before 1592, besides 
altering old plays,* Shakspeare had written several inde- 
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pendeiit dramas, to be performed by his company. In 
1598—^ we leam from a passage in Meres’ WiU' Trea- 
9ury published in that year—at least tw^ve of his plays 
had appeared; namely, the comedies oAhe Two GeTiile- 
men of VeroTiaj Lov^s Lahowr's Lost, Tfte Comedy of 
Errors, Lovds Labour Won (supposed to be AlVa Welt 
that Ends Well), Midsummer Nights Dream, and The 
M&rchant of Venice; the historical plays of Richard IL, 
Richard IIL, Henry IV,, and King John, and the tra¬ 
gedies of Tiisuis Androniaas and Romeo ayul Juliet, 
Hamlet, in its original shape, was brought out in 1603; 
King Lear in 1608. Shakspeare prospered in his profes¬ 
sion ; he amassed a considerable fortune, which we find 
him to have invested in houses and lands at Stratford, 
whither he retired to live at his ease some years before his 
death in 1616. During this retirement he probably 
wrote the three Eoman plays, Julius Ccesar, Antony and 
Cleopatra, and CorioldDnus, 

Out of thirty-five plays which Shakspeare has left us 
(excluding Titus Andronicus and.''Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, and waiving the difficult question as to his con¬ 
nexion with the three parts of Henry VI,), fourteen are 
comedies, eleven tragedies, and ten histories. Vith refer¬ 
ence to Shakspeare, the term comedy simply denotes a 
play that ends happily; but it may have abounded, in the 
development of the plot, with serious and pathetic inci¬ 
dents. This intermediate style was afterwards called by 
Fletcher ‘ tragi-comedy,’ a term which he appropriated to 
those plays in which th^ final issue of the plot is for good, 
•j^et in which,^ while that issue remains in suspense, some 
of the principal personages are brought so near to destruc¬ 
tion that the true tragic interest is excited. Eighteen 
of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher answer' to this 
description; which would also obviously apply to Jlfea- 
swre for Measure, Tf^ Merchant of Venice, or Winiefn^s 
Tale, 
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The influence of the fifth developing canse mentioned 
above, viz., the study of continentsd literature, i& appa¬ 
rent at once wj^en we turn to Shakspeare^s comedies. 
Ariosto’s two comedies, the Gqssaria and the Supposit% 
first acted in 1512, were, like our own Roister Doieter, 
formed upon ancient models; but they were written in 
flowing blank verse, and in a language already polished 
and beautiful; circumstances which, apart from the genius 
of the writer, would go far to account for the great popu¬ 
larity which they obtained. They were translated into 
English by George Gascoyne; and it is probable that to 
these and other Italian comedies Shakspeare owdd much. 
That he was well read in Italian tales is certain, since 
from such tales the plots of no fewer than six of his 
comedies were derived. One, Love's Labour's Lostf comes 
presumably from a French source; and one, The Two 
Oentlemen of Verona^ from a Spanish source. But after 
all, it is a matter of ^ittle consequence from what source 
his materials jprere derived; whether they were coarse or 
fine, his trahsformiug touch changed them all alike into 
gold; and so infinitely superior are the very earliest in 
date of his ^comedies to any that had appeared before, 
that one might truly call all such pieces, even as The 
Taming of a Shrew,^ and Greene’s Orlando jPuriosS— 
much more, of course, the performances of Udal and 
Still—mere jough drafts or attempts at the comic style, 
and say that English comedy really commences with 
Shakspeare. Nothing strikes one more than the com¬ 
parative simplicity and purity of ©ven in his early 
plays. The dramatists of the day were mostly men who 
had received a university education, and they seem to 
have thought that unless they gave abundant proof of 
their college learning in their plays, people would hold 
them cheap. So, with the grossest disregard to dramatie 

> Upon this old play, 3 rJu<& Mr. Knight coly^tnTes to have been the 
Work of Qreene, Shakspeare modelled his Towing of thb Strew. 

L 
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fitness, the speeches of nearly all their characters tire 
stuffed full with high-flown classical allusions, intros 
ducing us to all the gods of Oljrmpus, and all the princi¬ 
pal places of the world os known to the ancients. A*few 
lines from the old Taming of a Shrew, may serve by way 
of illustration:— 

Street Kate, thou lovelier than Diana’s purple robe, 

Whiter than are the snowy Apennines, 

Or icy hair that grows on Boreas’ chin. 

Father, I swear by Ibis’ golden beaJr, 

More iair and radiant is my bonny Kate 
Than silver Xanthus, when he doUi embrace 
The ruddy Simois at Ida’s feet: &c. 

t 

The speaker in these Ijnes is Ferando, the character in 
the old play corresponding to ShakspearVs Petruchio. If 
we turn to Shakspeare’s play, we see that he, too, makes 
Petruchio compare Kate to Diana; but mark the differ¬ 
ence :— 4 • 

Pet. Did ever Dian so become a grov^ 

As Kate this chamber with her {;>rince]y ? 

0 be thou Dian, and let her be Kate; 

And then let Kate be chaste, and Dian sportfuL 

KiUe Where did you study all this goodly speech ? 

Pet. It is extempore, from my mother wit. ^ 

This is no more than might be naturally and fitly put 
in the mouth of the eccentric gentleman from Verona, 
while the former parage is mere rant /ind fustian. 
However, it cannot truthfully be denied that Shakspeare, 
too, falls sometimes into extravagant and dramatically 
inappropriate language, though it is generally in the 
shape of quips, quibbles, puns, and metaphysical refine- 
ndents, arising out of the very exuberance of his intellec¬ 
tual energy, that he sins against literary simplicity; very 
seldtim indeed by decking out his verse with proper 
names, in the fashion above described. As to the sur¬ 
passing grace, art, .and truth to nature, which these 
comedies in various degi*ees exhibit, the limits of this 
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work would be soon outstepped if we were to dwill on 
them. , 

Among the ^ven tragedies are included some of the 
bri^test and most wonderful achievements of the human 
intellect In HaTfde^ with its fearful background of guilt, 
and lingering, yet foreshadowed, retribution, we see the 
tragic results which follow from-*-in the words of Groethe— 
*a great action being laid upon a soul unfit for its per> 
formancethe unfitness consisting, according to Coleridge, 
in the want of a due balance ‘ between the impressions from 
outward objects, and the inward operations of the intel¬ 
lect; for if there be an overbalance in the contemplative 
faculty, man thereby becomes the creature of mere medi¬ 
tation, and loses his natural power of action/ In McLcbeth, 
on the other hand, the action of the drama proceeds with 
a breathless rapidity; the first crime, engendered by that 
‘ vaulting ambition which doth overleap itself/ necessitates 
the commission of others to avert th& natural consequences 
of the first. A large part of a life is presented to our eyes 
in the light of one gr^at gilded successfiil crime, until at 
last it topples over, and is quenched with the suddenness 
of an expiring rocket. In King Lear, with its ever 
thickening ^oom and deepening sorrows, we see the tragic 
fate which, as the world of man is constituted, too often 
waits on folly no less than on guilt, and involves the 
innocent alike with the guilty in the train of terrible con¬ 
sequences. Othello, the drama opens with all the 
elements of happiness; manly courage, beauty, truth, 
devoted love, are fioet together in the pair who ha>^e 
fought against all the powers of social prejudice in order 
to become one, and have conquered; yet all is marred by 
the fiendish wickedness of one man, wbo abuses the re¬ 


sources of a powerful intellect to practise on the open and 
impulsive nature of Othello, until he crushes in an access 


of volcanic passion the jewel wbich^ an instant after be 
would give the whole worM to restore. In Romeo and 


h n 
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all that is beautiful fiuid all that is excessive ar^ 
brought together; the loveliness of the Italian sky; the 
youth^ grace of the lovers ; the fair palaces and moonlit 
gardens of Verona; the hereditary and unforgiving hatred 
of the two noble houses; the whirlwind of passionate love 
which unites their two last surviving scions in the in^ 
extricable bond of an affection stronger than all the 
hatreds of their ancestors; t^eir final union in the tqmb, 
beyond the reach of severance by angry fathers or the 
chances of time—these are the materials of a drama, 
which for pure Kterary heauty stands perhaps unsurpassed 
among intellectual creations. It is not, however, our pur¬ 
pose to attempt anything like a general critical ahalysis of 
these or any of Shakspeare’s plays; nor indeed is it neces¬ 
sary. G-enius furnished the text, and men of the greatest 
intellectual gifts have supplied the commentary; the reader 
will thank us for referring him to their works, rather than 
attempting to substitute an inferior article of our own.' 

In the literatures of Greece and Home, it is not to the 
dramatic, but to the epic poetry that we must look for 
the exhibition of the peculiar pride and spirit of either 
nationality. Thus in the Iliad, as Mr. Gladstone has 
eloquently shown,^ the Greek character and* the Greek 
religion are forcibly and favourably contrasted with those 
of Asia; and the JSneid is pervaded, as if by a perpetual 
imder-song, by a constant stream of allusion to th^great- 
ness of Home. In English poetry this spirit of nationality 
has sought its expression in the historical drama, and pre¬ 
eminently in the historical plays of Shakspeare. It is a 
noble series; commencing, in the chronological order, 
wit|^ tKing J(A/n, and ending with Henry VIIL ; omitting 

The woihs particularly referred to as most generally accessible, are 
Coleridge’s IMvrary JRemains, Augustus Schlegel’s Dramatic lAfcrature, 
the (diapters on Hamlet in Goethe’s WUhdm Meistcr, and the works of 
Gervinus, Guiaot, and Vij|tor Hugo. , ^ 

s In bis work on Hornet and tU Homeric Age. 
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however the reigns of Henry III., the four Edwards, and 
Henry VIL The manful proud spirit of English fifeedom 
is continually making itself visible; and though it has 
heed truly said that Shakspeare in numberless allusions 
gives proof that he held in tender and reverential regard 
the old Catholic doctrines and usages of England’s past, it 
is no less true that the very*shadow or vestige of foreign 
interference on English ground, whether by ecclesiaslipal 
or secular authority, seems at once to suggest to him ex¬ 
pressions of defiant scorn. Thus in King John (act iii. 
sc. 1), he makes the king say to Pandulph,— 

*Thou canst not, caidioal, devise a name, 

So slight, unvorthy, and ridiculous, 

To chaise me to an answer, as the pope. 

Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England, 

Add thus much more:—That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions; 

But as we under heaven are supreme head. 

So, under him, that great supremacy. 

Where we do rei^, we will alone uphold. 

Without the assistance of a mortal hand. 

So tell the pope; all reverence set apart 
To him and his usurp’d authority. 

• 

And for a more general expression of the same feeling, 
take the concluding passage of the same play:— 

^ This England never did nor never shall 
Lie a\ the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again. 

Come the three comers of the world iii arms, 

And we shall shock them. Nought shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do rest but true. ' 

As a matter of course, the unities of time and[ place are 
disregarded in these historical plays. The preservation 
even of the unity of action, in a number of plays adhering 
pretty faithfully to t,lie or^er and manner of the events, 
is, as a general rule, impossible; nor has Shakspeare 
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attempted it In Henry VIII,, for instance, his object 
seems ‘merely to have been to present a succession of re¬ 
markable scenes, founded on occurrences which happened 
in the first part of that reign; these scenes are, the fall of 
Buckingham, the fall of Wolsey, the divorce and death of 
Queen Catharine, and tfie birth of Elizabeth. Patriotic 
feeling may be held to invest «uch a play in the spectator's 
mi§d> it be written in a lofty and worthy spiiit, 

vith a unity of design equal to any that art can frame. 
When, however, the events of a reign group themselves 
naturally ir^.o a dramatic whole, as in the case of Richard 
III., Sbakspeare does not lose the opportunity of still 
further heightening the effect by his art, and there is 
accordingly not one of his plays more closely bound 
together in all its parts by the development of one main 
action than this. The imscrupuloiis and fearless ambition 
of Richard III., so different from the same passion as it 
appears in the conscience-haunted Macbeth, crushes suc¬ 
cessively beneath his feet, by fair means or foul, all the 
obstacles in his path; till the general ahhorrence, spring¬ 
ing out of that very moral sense which Richard despised 
and denied, swells to such a height as to temhrace all 
classes, and crushes his iron will and indomitable courage, 
his schemes, throne, and person, beneath a force yet more 
irresistible. 

It is usual to rank Ben Jonson next after Sbakspeare 
among the dramatists of this age, chiefly on the ground 
of the merits of his celebrated comedy, Every Man in 
Ms Hwm/mr, published in 1596. Yet the inferiority of 
Jonson to Sbakspeare is immeasurable. It is true that 
bq, observes the ‘ unities ’ (as he takes care to inform us in ' 
tiie prologue), and that the character of Captain »Bobadil, 
thd bouncing braggart of the piece, though the original 
conception of it is found in Terence, and though it falls 
far short of the somewhat similar creation of * Ancient 
Pistol,’ abounds in fine strokes of humour. But the cha** 
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racters generally do not impress one as substantial flesh 
and blood personages like those of Shakspeare, but rather 
as mere shadows, or personified humours, m#(7hich one 
cannot feel any lively interest. Eeal wit is rare in the 
piece; and of pure fun and merriment there is not a 
sparkle. Even the humour, although it has been so much 
admired, has scarcely any^univei'sal character about it; 
local turns of thought, and the passing mannerisms of the 
age, are its sole inspiration. The best among JoAn’s 
remaining dramas are, the comedies of ToZpcme, or the 
Fox, The Silent Woman, and The Alchemist, and the un¬ 
finished pastoral drama of The Sad Shepherdeea. 

Out of fifty-one extant plays, ten are comedies, three 
comical satires, only two, besides a fragment of a third, 
tragedies, and thirty-five masques or other court enter¬ 
tainments,—short pieces, in which, to a yet greater extent 
in the modem opera, the ^t^ords were of less importance 
than the music, decoration, dumb^how, and other thea¬ 
trical accessories. 

The plays of Beadmont and Fletcher are written in a 
purer style and finer language, yet in both these respects 
they fall far below those of Shakspeare; and most of them 
are disfigured by a grossness of thought and expression 
which became more and more the besetting vice of the 
English stage. They are fifty-two in number, fourteen 
among them being certainly the work of Fletcher; the 
remainder may be the joint production of the two, Tliere 
is much fine writing in these plays, but they are marred 
even for reading,* much more for acting, by their utter 
want of measure and sobriety, a defect partly due perhaps 
to the predilection of the authors for Spanish plots. The 
characters in The Maid^e Tragedy, one of the most famous 
among their tragedies, go to almost inconceivable lengths 
of extravagance. In the celebrated oom^y of Ride a 
Wife and have a Wife, the change which gradually comes 
over the wife, whb^has fofind a masteV where she meant ta 
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hav6 all' submisRive tool, is nobly and beautifiilly described; 
but this veiy change seems grossly improbable, when en¬ 
suing upo§ the utter moral corruption which possessed 
her at the first* The versification of these plays is, as a 
general rule, much less musical and regular than that of 
Shakspeare. 

Of the plays of Philip Massinger, seventeen are preserved; 
five tragedies, eight comedies, and four trogi-comedies. 
Th Aamoiis play of A New Wa^ to Pay Old Debts still 
keeps possession of the stage, for the sake of the finely 
drawn character of Sir Oiles Overreach. Massinger’s 
plays were ckrefully and ably edited by Gifford in 1813. 
He seems to have been a retiring amiable man, ill-fitted 
to battle with the rough theatrical world on which he was 
thrown. He could compose a fine piece of theatrical de¬ 
clamation, and arrange situations which proved very effec¬ 
tive on the stage, as we see in the long popular tragedy of 
the Virgin Martyr; biit for the creation of character, in 
the Shakspearian way, he had no vocation; his personages 
are not fashioned and developed frdm within outwards, 
but take up or change a course of action, rather because 
the exigencies of the plot so require, than because the 
action and reaction between their natures ancl external 
circumstances constrain them so to behave. 

John Ford, a native of Devonshire, and born in 1586, 
was bred to the law, though he never seems to have made 
anything of a career in that profession. His first play. 
The Lover*s Mdancholyt was produced in 1629; his last. 
The Lady*s IVial, in 1639. From this .date he disappears 
from our view. The plots of his tragedies are so horrible 
and revolting t£at it has long ceased to be possible to pro- 
dune them .on the stage. Ford’s command of language, 
and power of presenting and suitably conducting' tragic 
situations, artifvery gi'eat. He wrote a portion of a once 
famous play, Tfie Witch of EdmonUm^ in conjunction with 
Bowley and Dekker. ‘ " " 
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Of John Webster, the author of a famous tragedy'called 
The Dvchess of Malfi, not even so much as the year of his 
birth is known. The period of his greatest poptlarity and 
acceptance as a dramatist was about 1620. Eight of his 
plays have been preserved, of several of which he was only 
part author. The three tragedies, are exclusively his, and 
it is upon these that his fame rests. The plot of The 
Duchess of MaJJi turns upon the virtuous affection con¬ 
ceived by the Duchess for her steward Antonio,—an aftc- 
tion which, by wounding the pride of her family, involves 
both its object and herself in ruin. 

John Marston was born aboftt the year 157^. What 
little is known* o£ him is gathered almost entirely from 
stray allusions in the works of his contemporaries. In 
conversation with Drummond of Hawthornden, Den Jonson 
spoke contemptuously of Marston, and said that he had 
fought him several times. He is the author of eight plays, 
the chief of yrhich is The Mcdco’atmd, a tragi-comedy. 
Besides these, he was part author, with Jonson and Chap¬ 
man, of the comedy of Eastu'm'd Hoe, which contained 
such stinging sarcasms upon the Scotch that all three were 
thrown into prison. 

Chapman* has left us eight comedies and four tragedies, 
among which the tragedy of Bussy d'Amhoise is the most 
noted. Even of this Dryden says, in the dedication to 
his Spanish Friar,-—^ A famous modern poet used to sa¬ 
crifice every year a Statius to Virgil’s manes; and I have 
indignation enough to bum a D^Amhoise annually to the 
memory of Jonson.’, 

The invectives of the Puritans against th^trical enter¬ 
tainments during all this period became ever louder and 
more vehement, creating by their extravagancer^a counter 
license and recklessness in the dramatists, and again justi¬ 
fied in their turn, or partly so, by their excessea At last, 
in 1643, after the civil war had broken out, the Puritan 
party became the masters of thesituatidn, and the theatrea 
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were closed. This date brings us down some way to the 
succeeding period. 

/ 

Prose WritingIfoYels; Essays; CritioisiEu 

The prose literature of this period is not less abundant 
and various than the poetry. We meet now with novelists, 
pamphleteers,' and essayists for the first time. Lodge 
Wiote several novels, from one of which Shakspeare 
took the plot of As You Like It. Lyly published his 
Euphnea in ’578; and the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney 
appeared after the author’s death in 1590. This tedious 
pastoral romance is the fruit of the revival*of letters, and 
of the influence of Italian literature. It was evidently 
suggested by the Arcadiq, of Sanazzaro, a Neapolitan 
poet, who died in the year 1530. Now, too, the litera¬ 
ture of travel and adventure, which began with old Sir 
John Mandevile, and has attained to such vast proportions 
among us in modern times, was placed on a broad and 
solid pedestal of recorded fact by the work of Eichard 
Hakluyt, a Herefordshire man, who in 1589 published a 
collection of voyages made by Englishmen ‘ aj any time ’ 
(as he states on the title page) ‘ within the compass of 
these fifteen hundred years.’ Purchas’ Pilgrimages of 
which the third edition is dated 1617, will occur to many 
as the book in which Coleridge had been reading before he 
dreamt the dream of Kubla Kkan. Samuel Purchas was 
the clergyman of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, and a staunch 
upholder of episcopacy. In the epistle dedicatory, ad¬ 
dressed to Ar<shbishop Bancroft,—after saying that he had 
consulted above twelve hundred authors in the composition 
o^the woris, and explaining what those would find jn it who 
sought for information simply,—^he proceeds,— ‘ Others 
may hence learn .... two lessons fitting these times, 
the unnaturalness ^of Faction and Atheism; that law of 
nature having written in, the practice of all men .... 
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the professioii of some religion, and in that religion, 
\7heresoeyer any society of priests or religious persons are 
or have been in the world, no admittance of Paritie ; the 
angels in heaven, divels in hell (as the royallest of fathers, 
the father of our country, hath pronounced), and all 
religions on earth, as here we show, being equally subject 
to inequality, that is, to the equitie of subordinate order. 
And if I live to finish the rest, I hope to show^, the 
Paganism of anti-christian popery,’ &c. Without being 
a follower of M. Comte, one may be of opinion that the 
mental condition of those who could carry on, or assent 
to the parrying on, of anthropolc^cal researches in the 
temper of mind avowed by honest Purchas, needed a laige 
infusion of the esprit poaitif. * 

The genius of Montaigne .raised up English imitators 
of his famous work, one of whom was afterwards to 
eclipse his original. Francis Bacon published a small 
volume, entitled Essayea. Religious Meditations^ Places of 
Pervasion and Di^vasioUf in 1597. These were again - 
published, with large additions, in 1612; and again, simi< 
larJy augmented, in 1625, under the title of Easayes, or 
Counsels Qimll and Moral. In the dedication to this 
edition Lord ’Bacon writes,—*I do now publish my 
Essayes; which of all my other workes have beene most 
currant; for that, as it seemes, they come home to men’s 
businesse and bossomes. 1 have enlarged them both in 
number and weight, so that they are indeed a new work.* 
The Essays in this their final shape were immediately 
translated into Frdnch, Italian, and Latin. 

• 

* The fiiU title of this cqrious old book is, * Purchas, his Pilgrimage, or, 
Belations of the World and the Beligions observed in all i^ges and Places 
discovered, from the Creation onto this Present. In Four Farts. This First 
contayneth a Theological and Geographical History of Asia, Africa, and 
America, with tho islands adjacent.’ Besides the religions, ancient and 
modern (which, be says, are his principal aim^, he undertakes to describe 
the chief rarities and Voodors'of nature and art in oU the countries 
treated of. 
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At the end of the present period an Oxford student, 
fond of, solitude and the learned dust of great libraries, 
produced a strange multifarious book, which he called The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, Bobert Burton lived for sotne 
thirty years in his rooms at Christ Church, much like a 
monk in his cell, reading innumerable books on all con¬ 
ceivable subjects; ‘ but to little purpose,’ as he himself 
admits, ‘ for want of good method,’ and could hit on no 
better mode of utilizing his labours than by completing, 
or attempting to complete, a design which the Crreek 
philosopher Depiocritus is recorded to have entertained— 
that of writing a scientific treatise on melancholy! Burton 
had an odd sort of humour, and an idle hour may be 
wiled away pleasantly enough by opening his book almost 
anywhere; but as for science, it is not to writeis of his 
stamp that one must go for that. 

Among the political writings of this period there is 
none more remarkable than Spenser’s View of the State 
of Irela7id, which, though written and presented to Eliza¬ 
beth about the year Id96, was not published till 1633. 
This is the work of an eye-witness, who was at once a 
shrewd observer and a profound thinker, upop the diffi¬ 
culties of the Irish question,—that problem which pressed 
for solution in the sixteenth century, and is still unsolved 
in the nineteenth. Spenser traces the evils afflicting Ire¬ 
land to three sources, connected respectively with its laws, 
its customs, and its religion; examines each source in 
turn; suggests specific remedial measures; and, finally, 
sketches out a general plan of governrtient calculated to 
prevent the growth of similar mischiefs for the future. 

The deeper culture of the time displayed itself in the 
eai^est attempts in our language at literary and* (esthetic 
criticism. Greorge Gascoyne, the poet, led the way with 
a short tract, entitled Notes of Instruction concerning 
.the rndki/ng of Vet'se or Rhyme in English: this appeared 
in 1575. William Webbe is the author of a Discourse of 
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English Poetrie, published in 1586, a work of little value. 
But in 1589 appeared the Arte of EngUsh Pgesie of 
Putteuham, a gentleman pensioner at the court of Eliza¬ 
beth, a work distinguished by much shrewdness and good 
sense, and containing, as Warton’s pages testify, a quantity 
of minute information about English poetry in the sis- 
teenth century which canqot be found elsewhere. But 
among all such works, Sir Philip Sidney’s Defevuse of Poesy, 
written about 1584, stands preeminent. Chaucer’s diction 
was antiquated; Surrey and Wyat were refined versifiers 
rather than poets; the sun of Spenser had but just risen; 
and, as people are apt to hold cheap that in which they 
do not'excel, it seems that the English literary public 
at this time were disposed to regard poetry as a frivolous 
and useless exercise of the mjnd, unworthy to engage the 
attention of those who could betake themselves to philo¬ 
sophy or history. A work embodying these opinions, 
entitled The School of Abuse, was written by Stephen 
Gossonin 1579, and dedicated to Sidney; and it seems 
not improbable that ihis work was the immediate occasion 
which called forth the Defence of Poesy, In this really 
noble and beautiful treatise, which moreover has the merit 
of being very short. Sir Philip seeks to call his country¬ 
men to a better mind, and vindicates the preeminence of 
the poet, as a seer, a thinker, and a maker. 

It has be§n discovered * that from this period dates the 
first regular' newspaper, though it did not as yet contain 
domestic intelligence. ‘ The first news-pamphlet which 
came out at regular intervals appears to have been that 
entitled Ths News of the Present Week, editqji by Nathaniel 
Butler, which was started in 1622, in the early days of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and was continued in xjonformity 
with its* title as a weekly publication.’ 


» Craik, vol. iv. p. 97. 
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History:—^Holindied, Camden, lord Bacon, Speed, Xnolles, 
* Baleigli, Foxe, Spenser. 

Continuing in the track of the chroniclers mentioned 
in the last chapter, Baphael Holinahed and his colleague, 
William Harrison, produced their" well-known Dcsmjj-' 
tion wind History of Engkmd, Scotland, and Ireland, 
in 1577. Since the revival of learning, familiarity with 
th 3 works of Strabo and other Greek geographers had 
caused geogiaphy to become a popular study; and among 
the evidence of this in England, the topographical 
portions of this chronicle are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant that we have come to since the Itinerafium of 
Leland, though superseded, a few years later, by the far 
more celebrated and valuable work known as Camden’s 
Britannia, It would be unfair to say a word in dispraise 
of the style of this description, since its author, Harrison, 
throws himself ingeuhously on the reader’s mercy, in 
words which remind one of the immortal Dogberry’s 
anxiety to be ‘ written down an assV ‘ If your honour,’ 
he says, (the book is addressed to Lord Cobham), * regal'd 
the substance of that which is here declared, I must 
needs confesse that it is none of mine owne; but if your 
lordship have consideration of the barbarous composition 
showed herein, that I may boldly claime and challenge 
for mine owne; sith there is no man of any so slender 
skill, that will defraud me of that reproac£, which is 
due unto me, for the meere negligence, disorder, and evil 
disposition of matter comprehended in the same.’ Of 
Holinsbed, the author of the historical portions, very 
little is known; but the total absence of the critical 
sp2nt in his work seems to show that he could not have 
belonged to the general literary fraternity of Europe, 
since that spirit was already rife and operative on the 
continent. Ludovicus Vives, for instance, a Spaniard, 
and a fellow-workei^ with Erasihus and other emancipa- 
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tors of literatnre and taste, had expressed disbelief in the 
fable of Brute, the legendary founder of the British 
monarchy, many years before, yet Holinshed quietly 
translates all the trash that he found in G-eoffrey of 
Monmouth, about that and other mythical personages, 
as if it were so much ^lid history* The extent to which, 
in the sixteenth century, credulity still darkened the his¬ 
toric tield, may be judged of from a few facts. Thus 
Holinshed lays it down as probable that Britain was peo¬ 
pled long before the Deluge. These primitive Britbns he 
supposes to have been all drowned in the Flood; he then 
attributes the re-peopling of the island to San^othes, the 
son of Japhet, son of Noah. The population being scanty, 
it was providentially recruited by the arrival of the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, a king of Egypt, who, having all 
killed their husbands, were sent adrift in a ship, and 
carried by the winds to Britain. This, however, Holin- 
shed admits to be doubtful, but thb arrival of Ulysses* on 
our shores he is ready to vouch for, and he favourably 
considers the opinion that the name of Albion was derived 
from a huge giant of that name who took ^up his abode 
here, the son of Neptune, god of the seas. Then, as to 
Brute, the great grandson of ABneas, Holinshed no more 
doubts about his existence, nor that from him comes the 
name' of Britain, than he doubts that Elizabeth succeeded 
Mary. Such were among the consequences of the manner 
in which the ignorant and superstitious writers of the 
Middle Ages had jumbled history,. theology, and philo¬ 
sophy all up together. Nevertheless the chronicles of 
Holinshed, being written in an easy and agreeable style, 
became a popular book. *They were reprinted, with a 
continuation, in 1587; they found in Shakspeare a diligent 
reader; "and they were again reprinted in 1807. 

It was not long before the judicial office of the his¬ 
torian began to be better understood. William Camden, 
now scarcely thought of axcept as an antiquary, .was in 
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truth a trained and ripe scholar, and an intelligent student 
of history. England has more reason to be proud of 
him than of many whose names are more familiar to our 
ears. The man who won the friendship of the president 
De Thou, and corresponded on ^ual terms with that 
eminent historian, as also with Casaubon and Lipsius 
abroad, and Usher and Spelman ^at home, must ha^e 
possessed solid and extraordinary merits. His BrUannw,, 
a work on the topography of England, Scotland, and Ire¬ 
land, with the isles adjacent, enriched with historical 
illustrations, first appeared in 1586, while he was an 
under-master at Westminster school. In 1604 he pub¬ 
lished his Reliqwke Britannico}, a treatise on the early 
inhabitants of Britain. In this work, undeterred by the 
sham array of authorities which had imposed upon Holin- 
shed, he ‘ blew away sixty British kings with one blast’ ‘ 
Bi^rleigh, the great statesman of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the Cavour of the sixteenth century, singled out Camden 
as the fittest man in all England to write the history of 
the first thirty years of the Queen's reign, and intrusted 
to him, for that purpose, a large mass of state papers. 
Eighteen years elapsed before Camden discharged the 
trust. At last, in 1615, his History^ or Annals of Eng¬ 
land daring the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, made its 
appearance. * Tl)e love of truth,’ he says in the preface, 

‘ has been the ordy incitement to me to undertake this 
f work.’ The studied impartiality of De Thou had ma<ie 
this language popular among historians, and Camden pro¬ 
bably fancied at the moment that he had no other motive: 
but to say nething of the * incitement ’ administered by 
I^ord Burleigh, his own words, a little further on, show 
that the ^scandalous libels ’ published in foreign parts 
against the late Queen and the English Government, 
formed a powerful stimulus; in short, his history must 
be taken as a vindication, but in a more moderate tone 
than ms then usual, of the Protestant policy of England 

' Speed. 
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since the accession of Elizabeth. Its value would be 
'greater than it is, but for his almost uniform neglect to 
quote his authorities for the statepients he makes. This 
fact^ coupled to the discovery, in our own times, of 
many new and independent sources of information, to 
him unknown, has caused his labours to be much dis> 
regarded. 

Lord Bacon’s History of the Reign of Henry F//., 
published in 1622, is in many ways a masterly work. 
With the true philosophic temper, he seeks, not Obntent 
with a superficial narrative of events, to trace out and 
exhibit their causes and connexions; and hence he ap> 
proaches' to the modem conception of history, as the 
record of the development of peoples, rather than of the 
actions -of princes and other showy personages. 

The writers of literary history have been unjust to John 
Speed, whom it is the custom to speak of as a dull 
plodding chronicler. Speed was Aiuch more than this. 
His Historic of Great Britain exhibits, in a very striking 
way, the rapid growth of that healthy scepticism which 
is one of the essential qualifications of the historian. 
The nonsense which Holinshed, as we have seen, had re-^ 
ceived from his predecessors, and innocently retailed, 
respecting the early history of Britain, Speed disposes of 
with a few blunt words. A supposed work of Berosus, 
on which Holinshed, following Bishop Bale, relied for 
the details he entered into respecting the antediluvian 
period, had been proved to be an impudent forgery; 
Speed therefore extinguishes Samothes, tifie daughters of 
Danaus, Ulysses, &c., without ceremony. jPText, he pre¬ 
sumes to doubt, if not to deny, the existence of ‘ Albion 
the Giant.’ But a more audacious piece of tscepticism 
remainsl* Speed does not belief in Bmte, and by impli¬ 
cation denies that we English are descended from the 
Trojans; an article which, all throujrh the Middle Ages, 
was believed in with a 1firm undoubting faith. , After 

M 
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giving the evidence for and against the legend in great, 
detail, and with perfect fairness, he gives judgment him¬ 
self on the side of reason; and with regard to the Trojan 
descent, advises Britons to * disclaim that which bringeth 
no honour to so renowned a nation.* The same rationality 
displays itself as the history proceeds. HoUnshed speaks 
in a sort of gingerly way of the miracles attributed to St. 
Dunstan, as if on the one hand the extraordinary character 
of some of them staggered even him; while on the other, 
his natural credulity compelled him to swallow them. 
But honest Speed brushes out of his path all these pious 
figments. ^ As for angels singing familiarly unto him,* he 
says, ^ and divels in the shape of dogs, foxes, and heares, 
whipped by him, that was but ordinary; as likewise his 
making the shee-divell to roare, when, coming to tempt 
him in shape of a beautiful lasse, he caught her by the 
nose with hot burning pincers, and so spoilde a good face. 
But to leave these figments wherewith our monkish stories 
are stuffed,* &c. 

The complimentary verses printed, as the custom then 
was, at the beginning of the second edition of the work, 
show that Speed was warmly admired by a circle of con¬ 
temporary students, who took an eager interest in his 
labours. 'This fact, and the rudiments of a sound his¬ 
torical criticism contained in his history, entitle us to 
conjecture that, had no disturbing influencef^ intervened, 
the English school of historians, which numbered at this 
time men like Speed, and Knolles, and Camden, in its 
ranks, would have progressively developed its powers, aud 
attained to eyer wider views, until it had thought out all 
t^9se critical principles which it was actually left to 
Kiebuhr and the Gierm^s to discover. But ^he civil 
war came, and broke the thread of research. The strong 
intellects that might otherwise have applied themselves 
to the task of establishing canons of evidence, and 

• .1 t 

testing the relative credibility of various historical ma<- 
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. terials, were compelled enter into the arena of political 
action, and to work and fight either for king orsParlia- 
ment We cannot complain; one nation cannot do all 
that the race requires. Contented to bare immensely 
accelerated, by our civil war and its incidents, the pro¬ 
gress of political freedom in Europe, we must resign 
to Crermany that philosophical preeminence, which, had 
the English intellect peacefully expanded itself during 
the seventeenth century, we might possilSly have contested 
with her. 

* 

Another excellent and painstaking writer of the school 
was Eichard Knolles, a former fellow of Lincojn College, 
Oxford, who published, in 1610, his Gmeral HUton'ie of 
the Turks, It was the first complete history of this people 
that had appeared, and the .interest of the undertaking 
lay, in the opinion of the author, in the ‘fatal mutations’ 
which this warlike nation had in a short time brought 
upon a great part of the world. In the mournful list of 
conquests^ from Christendom which he records, the only 
names of countries that have been since reconquered are 
Hungary, Greece, and Algeria; but the European mind 
had not, in^lfilO, become indifferent from long custom to 
the ruin of so many Christian communities, recently 
fiourishing in Asia Minor and Eoumelia. 

The versatility of Ealeigh’s powers was something mar¬ 
vellous; nevertheless, it must be admitted that when he 
undertook to write the History of the Worlds commencing 
at the Creation, he miscalculated.bis powers. No one 
indeed would beardiardly on a work, the labours of which 
must have relieved many a cheerless and Jonely hour in 
that dark prison-cell in the Tower, in which one may still 
stand, qpd muse on the indomitable spirit of its inmate. 
The book, however, has certainly been overpraised. It is 
full of that uncritical sort of learning, which, with all its 
elaborate theories wd solemn discucisions, we, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, know to be absolutely worthless. The 
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hundred and thirty-eighth page is reached before the 
reader Jb let out of. the Garden of Eden. DeucsJion’s 
flood is gravely treated as a historical event, the date of 
ivhich is pretty certain; a similar view is taken of the 
‘flood of Ogyges/ which, by a stupendous process of 
argumentation, is •proved to have taken place exactly five 
hundred and eighty years after that of Noah. A volu- 
rnihous disquisition follows, with the object of proving that 
the ark did not rilt on Mount Ararat, but upon some part 
of the Caucasus. At the end of four hundred and eleven 
pages, we have only reached the reign of Semiramis, 
B.C. 2000, or thereabouts. Proceeding at this rate, it was 
obviously impossible, even though the scale of •the narra¬ 
tive is gradually contracted, that within the ordinary term 
of a human life the work should be carried down beyond 
the Christian era. It closes, in fact, about the year 
B.C. 170, with fhe final subjugation of Macedon by the 
Homans. That there kre eloquent and stirring passages 
in the book, no one will deny; yet they mostly appear in 
connexion with a theory of history,' which, though com¬ 
monly held in Baleigh’s day, has long ceased to be thought 
adequate to cover the facts. That theory—a legacy from 
the times when all departments of human knowledge 
were overshadowed and intruded upon by theology—^is 
fully stated in the preface. It deals with history as being 
didactic rather than expository; as if its proper oflice were 
to teach* moral lessons,—the most important of these 
being, that God always requites virtuous and vicious 
princes in this world according to thei% deserts—that ‘ ill- 
doing hath alwpys been attended with ill-success.’ History, 
on ,thi8 view, l>ecame a sort of department of preaching. 
The one-sidedness of the theory, and the special pleading 
of its advocates, after eliciting counter-extravagances from 
Machiavel and Hobbes, drew down, in the Gandide, the 
withering mockery of ^Voltaire. 

appearance of the first edition 6f Foxe’s Acts mid 
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Mov$i7nevUBf commonly called the Book of Marty^^s, in 
1561, is yet more a historical than a literary eve.nt. Of 
this work, filling three bulky folio volumes, nine standard 
editions were called for between its first publicatiou and 
the year 1684; and it is impossible to exaggerate the 
efiect which its thrilling narratives of the persecutions and 
burnings of the Protestants under Mary, had in weakening 
the hold of the ancient Church on the general English 
heart. The style is plain and manly; the language 
vigorous and often coai'se; but it was thereby only ren¬ 
dered the more effective for its immediate purpose. It is 
now indeed well understood that Foxe was a ran^)ant bigot, 
and, like all of his class, utterly unscrupulous in assertion; 
the falsehoods, misrepresentations, and exaggerations to 
which' he gave circulation, are endless. Take for instance 
his account of the death of Wolsey, which we know from 
the testimony of George Cavendish, an eye-witness, to be 
a string of pure unmitigated falsehoods. ‘ It is testified 
by one, yet being alive, in whose armes the said Cardinall 
died, that his body being dead was black as pitch, also was 

so heavie that six could scarce beare it. Furthermore, it 

» 

did so stin^e above the ground, that they were constrained 
to hasten the burial thereof in the night season before it 
was day. At the which burial such a tempest with such a 
stinke there ai'ose, that all the torches went out, and so bee 
was throwQe into the tombe, and there was laied.’ Such 
foul slanderous hearsays it was Foxe’s delight and care to 
incorporate by dozens in his work; no weapon came amiss, 
if a Catholic prelate was the object aimed at. Mr. Maitland, 
in a series of pamphlets, has examined a npmber of these, 
proved their falsehood, and established ^e general un¬ 
reliability of the martyrologist. Nevertheless the book 
acbiev^ its end, and perhaps deserved to do so; since the 
cruelties of the Marian persecution were after all indis¬ 
putable facts, and a detailed and spicy narrative of these 
horrors, by one wko was not cool enough to mince his 
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words or weigh his-statements, could alone inspir| the 
general^ population with that abhorrence for the Boman 
Catholic persecution of Protestants, which was the nec^- 
sary germ whence grew the principle that condemned 
religious persecution altogether. 

The first volume, beginning with the persecutions di¬ 
rected against the early Church, professes to trace, accord¬ 
ing to a farourite doctrine of the Reformers, the history 
of a faithful and suffering remnant, the pure Church of 
Christ, which retained the unadulterated Gospel in the 
midst of tb^, idolatrous corruptions introduced by the 
official Chiirdi, down across the dark and middle ages, 
through the WaMenses, the Albigenses, Wyclif, Russ, and 
Oldcastle, to the brighter times of Luther and Cranmer. 
This volume ends with the accession of Henry VIII. The 
second volume includes the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.; the third is chiefly taken up with the records 
of the persecution unddr Mary. 


Theology:—Jewel; Hooker; Andrewes; Translations of the 

Bible. 

In the grave works resulting from profound thought 
and learning, not less than in the creations of the ima¬ 
ginative faculty, the buoyant and progressive character of 
the period may be traced. To speak first qf theology: 
even theiOatholic controversialists, whose* business it was 
to dam up the torrent, seem to catch the contagion of the 
time’s enthusiasm. Allen and Parsons wrote and com¬ 
bated with a bppeful pugnacity not found in the Gothers 
dti^d Challouers of a later age; driven from the old nni- 
versities, they founded English colleges for the education 
of priests at Rome and Douay; they laboured to keep 
np their commuoications all over England; they formed 
plots; th^ ex^sed the doctrinal and liturgical compro¬ 
mises in which the new Anglican Church had its begih<- 
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ning^ they would not believe but that all would ultimately 
come right again, and the nation repent of ita wild aber¬ 
rations irom Catholic and papal unity* 

The partisans of the ^Reformation split, as the reign 
went on, into two great sections—the Puritans and the 
Church party, or Prelatists, as they were nick-named by 
their opponents. The leading men among the former 
had been in exile during the persecution in Mary’s reign, 
and returned home full of admiration for the doctrines 
and Church polity of Calvin, which last they had seen 
in full operation at Greneva. Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, 
was one of these: — his famous Apology, published in 
1562, is Calvinistic in its theology; but the fact of his 
being able, though with some scruples of conscience, to 
accept a bishopric, proves that the differences between 
the two parties about Church* government were not as yet 
held to be vital. The Apology, which was directed against 
Rome, and originally written in Batin, drew forth a reply 
from the Jesuit Harding, to which Jewel rejoined, in his 
Defence of tJie Ap^gy, a long and laboured work iii 
English. 

While G-rindal was archbishop, the deviations of the 
Puritan clergy from the established liturgy were to some 
extent connived at. But upon the appointment of Whit- 
gift, in 1583, a man of great energy and a strict disci¬ 
plinarian, uniformity was everywhere enforced; and the 
Puritans saw no alternative before them, but^ either to 
accept a form of Church govrernment of which they 
‘doubted the lawfulness, and acquiesce in practices which 
they detested as relics of Popery (such as the sign of 
the cross at baptism, the use of vestments, the retention 
of fast and feast days, <&c.), or else to giv,p up their 
ministry in the Church* Before deciding on the latter 
course, they tried the effect of putting forth various lite¬ 
rary statements of their case. Of these the most impor¬ 
tant were the AdhomMfi of CartvA’igh^ and the Eocle~> 
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siaatica Liacvplma of Tmvers. These works drew forth 
from tjie Church party a memorable response, in the 
Eeoleaiastioal Polity of Eichard Hooker. This celebrated 
man, who never attained to a higher ecclesiastical rank 
than that of a simple clergyman in the diocese of Canter¬ 
bury, published the first four books of his treatise of 
Ecclesiastkal Polity in 1594 ; the fifth book followed in 
1697. His life by Izaak Walton is one of our most popular 
biographies; but it used to be remarked by the late 
Dr. Arnold, that the gentle, humble, unworldly pastor 
brought before us by Walton, is quite iinlike the strong 
majestic character suggested by the works themselves. 
The general object of the treatise was to defend the Esta¬ 
blished Church, its laws, rites, and ceremonies, from the 

attacks of the Puritans. These attacks reduced them- 

• 

selves to two principal heads; first, that the episcopal 
government of the Church and the tempdral status of 
bishops, together with dll laws connected with and uphold¬ 
ing this system, as not being laid down in Scripture, were 
therefore unlawful, and ought to t>e exchanged for the 
Presbyterian system, which they maintained was so laid 
down ;—secondly, that many of the rites and practices 
enjoined by the rubric were superstitious and popish, and 
ought to be abolished. To the first position Hooker re¬ 
plies by establishing the distinction between natural and 
positive law,—^the former being essentially .immutable; 
the latter, even though commanded by God Himself 
for special purposes and at particular times, essentially 
mutable. Thence he argues, that even if the Puritans 
could prove their Presbyterian form of Church govern¬ 
ment to be laid dovm in Scripture, it would not follow 
(ii&ce sucb form was, after all, a part of positive law), 
that for cogent reasons and by lawful authority it might 
not be altered. The philosophical analysis of law which 
the course of his argument renders necessary, is the 
most masterly and also the most eloquent portion of the 
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treatise. To the second head of objections Hooker replies 
by endeayoiiring to trace all the rites and practices com¬ 
plained of to the primitire and uncorrupted Church of the 
first four centuries. His great familiarity with the writ¬ 
ings of the Fathers gave him an advantage here over his 
less learned opponents; yet at the same time the minute¬ 
ness of the details, coupled with the comparative obsolete¬ 
ness of the questions argued, renders this latter portion of 
the work less permanently valuable than the first four 
books. The sixth book, as Mr. Keble has proved,^ is lost 
to us, all but a few of the opening paragraphs; the re¬ 
mainder of the book as it now st 9 ,nds being a,fragment 
upon a totally different subject from that treated of in 
the original, though undoubtedly composed by Hooker. 
The seventh and eighth books belong to the original 
design, but were published long after HookeFs death, 
from MSS. left unrevised and in a disorderly condition. 

In the reign of James, Dr. Donne and Bishop Andrewes 
were the chief writers of the Episcopalian party. The 
reaction against the encroaching self-asserting spirit of 
Puritanism, joined to the perception that the controversy 
with the Catholics could not be carried on upon the narrow 
Puritan grounds,jnor without reference to the past history 
of the Church, led back about this time the ablest and 
best men among the Anglican divines to the study of the 
primitive ages, and the writings of the Fathers. Donne, 
Andrewes, and Laud, as afterwards Bull, Pearson, Taylor, 
and Barrow, were deeply read in ecclesiastical literature. 
James 1. prided himself on his theological profundity. 
His Basilicon Doran, or advice to his son JPrince Henry, 
published in 1599, contains far more of theological argu¬ 
ment than of moral counsel. His Apology fotc the Oath 
of All^iance, written in 1605, to justify the imposition 
upon English Catholics of the new oaths framed after the 

* In the introduction tQ his eucsllent edition* o{ Hooker's Works, Oxford, 
1842. 
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discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, drew forth an answer 
• from pellarmine, under the feigned name of Matthew 
Tortus. To the strictures of the cardinal a reply ap¬ 
peared with the curious title of ToHura ToHi, from .the 
pen of Lancelot Andrewes, bishop of Winchester. This 
good and able man, in whom an earnest piety was united 
to a quick and sparkling wit and an unflagging industry, 
was of humble parentage, but, by sheer weight and force 
of character, he gained the intimacy and confidence of 
three sovereigns—Elizabeth, James L, and Charles 1. 
He was one jjof the translators of the Bible in the time 
of James; the portion assigned to him and his com¬ 
pany being the Pentateuch, and the* historical books 
from Joshua to the end of the Second Book of Kings. 
He died in 1626, and was lamented in a beautiful Latin 
elegy by Milton, then a young student at Cambridge. 

The authorised English version of the Scriptures was 
the work of the reigif of James. ‘Forty-seven persons, 
in six companies, meeting at Westminster, Oxford, and 
Cambridge, distributed the labour S,mong them ; twenty- 
five being assigned to the Old Testament, fifteen to the 
New, seven to the Apocrypha. The rules imposed for 
their guidance by the King were deslgi^ed, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to secure the text against any novel interpretation; 
the translation called Tfte Bishops* Bible being established 
as the basis, as those still older had been in that; and 
the work of each person or company being subjected to 
the review of the rest. The translation, which was com¬ 
menced in 1607, was published in 1611.* ^ The Bishops* 
Bible named ^ in the above extract was a translation pre- 
^^red in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, under the 
supervision of Archbishop Parker, and published in 1567. 
Xu this, also, earlier translations had been pretty closely 
followed; so that there can be no doubt that t]bie English 
of the authorised version is considerably more antique in 
* Hallam’s Idteraiure of ’^trofo^ vol. it p. 463. 
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character than that of the generation in which it ap¬ 
peared. Of a few expressions — snch as *wist ye not,’ 
‘sti'ait’for narrow, *strawed,*‘charger,’ ‘emerods,’ ‘re¬ 
ceipt of custom,’ and the like—^the meaning may perhaps 
be thus obscured for the uneducated. But, on the whole, 
the beautiful simplicity and easy idiomatic flow of the 
authorised version render it a people’s book, and a model 
for translators; while the strength an^ dignity of its style 
have probably operated for good upon English prose- 
writing ever since. 


PhilosophyLord Bacon: his Method; The i^vancement 

of Learaing. * 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, the philo¬ 
sophy and science taught at the intellectual centres of the 
country—Oxford and Cambridge—differed little from those 
which the great schoolmen of the Middle Age had invented 
or transmitted. That is to say, logic and moral philosophy, 
—the one investigating' the reasoning process, the other the 
different qualities of human actions,—were taught accord- ‘ 
ing to the system of Aristotle; rhetoric was studied as a 
practical application of logic; and mathematics, more as 
an intellectual exercise, than as an instrument for the in¬ 
vestigation of nature. The physical sciences, so far as 
they were studied at all, were treated in an off-hand man¬ 
ner, as if they were already tolerably complete; and being 
still overlaid with metaphysical notions, which gave the 
show without the reality of knowledge, were unable to 
make effectual progress. For instance, the old fourfold 
division of causes into material, formal, efficient, and final, 
instead of being regarded as what it really is—a useful 
temporaiy foriiijula to introduce clearness into our own con¬ 
ceptions—was still supposed to be actually inherent in the 
nature of things, and was made the basis for the formatiqn 
of distinct departments of knowledgq. In the seventeenth 
century, the human mind, even among the most advanced 
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commuDities, had still much of the presumptuous forward¬ 
ness uAtural to children and savages. The complexity of 
natural phenomena was partly unknown, partly under¬ 
estimated. Instead of sitting down humbly as a disciple, 
and endeavouring to decipher here and there a few pages 
of nature’s book, man still conceived himself to stand im¬ 
measurably above nature, and to possess within his own 
resources, if the pioper key could only be found, the 
means of unlocking all her secrets, and compelling her 
subservience to his wants. 

If Baconi philosophical labours had been of no other 
service thai||to beat down this presumptuous temper, and 
explode this notion of the finality of science, they must 
have been regarded as of inestimable value. He shared 
to the full in the eager ^d sanguine temper which we 
have shown to be characteristic of the age;—he takes for 
his motto PlvL8 uUra; he revels in the view of the im¬ 
mensity of the field lying open before the human faculties; 
and the title-page of the original edition of his Inatauratio 
Magna bears the meaning portraiture of a ship in full 
sail, with a consort following in her wake, bearing down 
to pass between the fabled Pillars of Hercu)es, the limit 
of the knowledge, and almost of the aspirations, of the 
ancient world. He repeats more than once that in the 
sciences ‘ opinion of store is found to be one of the chief 
causes of want.’ He is unjust, indeed, in attributing this 
presumptuous persuasion of the completeness of science 
to Aristotle, whom he sometimes strangely depreciates, 
even going so far as to say, that in the general wreck of 
learning consequent upon the invasion of the empire by 
^e barbarians, the fiimsy and superficial character of 
Aristotle’s system buoyed it up, when the ^more fiolid and 
valuable works of the earlier philosophers perished. It is 
true that those who had attempted to philosophise, ever 
since the time of Aristotle, had been most unduly in¬ 
fluenced by his great name, and had often acquiesced 
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blindlj in his conclusions. Aristotle, however, is not justly 
chargeable with the errors of his followers. 

It is clear that Bacon was keenly alive to the compara¬ 
tive-worthlessness 0^ all that had been done by the philo¬ 
sophers who preceded him towards a real knowledge of 
nature. What made him prize this knowledge so highly ? 
Not so much its own intrinsic value, nor even its effects on 
the mind receiving it, as the persuasion which he felt that, 
if obtained, it would give to man an effective command 
over nature. For his aim in philosophising was eminently 
practical; he loved philosophy chiefly because of the im¬ 
mense utility which he felt certain lay enfolded in it, 
for the improving and adorning of man’s life, 'fhis is the 
meaning of the well-known Baconian axiom, ‘ Knowledge 
is power.’ To know nature would always involve, he 
thought, the power to use her for our own purposes; and 
it seems that he would have cared little for any scientific 
knowledge of phenomena which reifiained barren of prac¬ 
tical results. 

The end, therefore^ was to know nature in order to ' 
make use of her; from this end all previous philosophy 
had wandered away and lost itself. Let us try now 
to conceive distinctly what Bacon believed him^lf to 
have accomplished for its realisation. In few words, he 
believed that he had discovered an intellectual instrument 
of such enormous power, that the skilful application of 
it would suffice to resolve all the problems which the 
world of sense presents to us. This/new instrument,’ or 
Novum Organumf^G describes in the book so named. 
Armed with this, he considered that an ordinary intellect 
would be placed on a par with the most highly gifbed 
minds; and this supposed fact he uses to defend himself 
from the charge of presumption, since, he saysf it is not 
a question of mental gifts or powers, but of methods ;’and 
just as a weak man, armed with a lever, may, without 
presumption, think can* raise a gre'ater weight than a 
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strong man using only his bare strength, so the enquirer 
into nature, who has found out the right road or method, 
may, without vanity, expect to make greater discoveries 
than he, however great his original powers, who is pro¬ 
ceeding by the wrong road. The instrument thus extolled 
is the Baconian ‘ method of instances,’ of which it may be 
well here to give a short account. 

Let it be premised that the object of the philosopher is 
to ascertain the /o»m, th^ is, the fundamental law,^ of 
some property common to a variety of natural objects. 
He must pfhceed thus: First, he prepares a table of in¬ 
stances, in ail of which the property is present; as, for 
example,—in the case of heat,—the sun’s rays, lire, wetted 
hay, &c. Secondly, he prepares a table of instances, 
apparently cognate to thos^ in the first table, or some of 
them, in which, nevertheless, the given property is absent. 
Thus, the moon’s rays, though, like those of the sun, they 
possess illuminating power, give out no heat. Thirdly, he 
prepares a table of degrees, or a comparative table, show¬ 
ing the different degrees in which the property is exhibited 
in different instances. Fourthly, by means of the ma¬ 
terials accumulated in the three preceding ta|p1es, he con¬ 
struct a table of exclusions, or a rejection of natures; ’ 
that is, he successively denies any property to be the form 
of the given property, which he has not found to be in¬ 
variably present or absent in every instance where the 
latter was present or absent, and to increase and decrease 
as the latter increased and decreased. Thus, in the case of 
heat, he denies light to be the fonn of heat, because 
be has found- light to be present in the instance of the 
fdoon’s rays, while beat was absent. The fifth and final 
step is, tv) draw an affirmative conclusion—tl^ * inter¬ 
pretation* of nature in the affirmative ; ’—that is, to 
afiirm that residuary property, which, if the •proceae has 

* Novtm Organum, book ii. ch. 17. * The fomiLof heat, or of light, means 
»aetty the same as the law of heat, or the law of light.* 
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hem carried far moughf will be found remaining when all 
others have been excluded^ to be the form of the^ given 
property. Thus he affirms motion to be the form of heat. 

^e weak point in this method, or, at any rate, one 
weak point, seems to be indicated by the words printed in 
italics, ‘if the process has been carried far enough.’ 
There would be no difficulty in doing this, if it were really 
such an easy matter to break up every instance or concrete 
phenomenon into the ‘natures,’ or abstract properties, 
entering into its composition, as Bacon assumes it to be. 
But how far is even modern science, aided by all the re¬ 
sources of chemistry and electricity, from having accom¬ 
plished this; and how hopeless was it then to make this 
process the foundation of a philosophic method, when 
chemistiy could not as yet be said to exist! It seems that 
Bacon himself partly fell into that error, to which he 
rightly ascribes the sterility of philosophy in his day,*— 
the tendency, namely, to frame wide generalisations from 
insufficient data, and to neglect the laborious establishment 
of partial or medial generalisations. Thus it is tliat he is 
led to attempt to define the inmost nature of heat, when 
08 yet the iqaterials for so wide and difficult a generalisa¬ 
tion had not been colldbted—as they can only be collected 
—by means of a searching investigation into all the laws 
which regulate its operation and manifestation. 

Considerations of this kind, coupled with the now ad^ 
mitted tact, that, fond as Bacon was of experiments, he 
made and multiplied them to little profit, and left no im¬ 
portant contribution to any single branch of physical 
science, induce the latest editors of his worjcs,* whose ad¬ 
mirable performance of their task marks them out as in 
every w^y competent judges, to acknowledge that nothing 
can be made of his peculiar system of philosophy. ‘ If 
we have not tried it, it is because we feel confident that it 

> Nowm Otffanum, book * • 

* Baeou’B Works, edited by Ellis and Spedding. 
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would not answer. We regard it as a curious piece of 
machinery, very subtle, elaborate, and ingenious; but not 
worth constructing, because all the work it could do may 
be done more easily another way.’ 

All this may be true; still the claims of Bacon to the 
admiration and gratitude of his countrymen rest upon 
grounds, which nothing alleged here, or that can be alleged, 
will ever weaken. He used his life and his genius in 
p reaching perpetually, that men should go to nature, and 
investigate the facts; that, in all matters cognizable by 
the understanding, with the sole exception of revealed re¬ 
ligion, experience, not authority, should be taken as the 
guide to truth. When he himself indeed went to nature, 
the instrument which he used was too much encumbered 
with those metaphysical notions, the futility of which it 
was reserved for a later age to discover, to permit of his 
effecting much. But his general advice was followed, 
though his particular method was found unw^orkable. It 
may be doubted whether his influence has not been almost 
too great in this direction: whether he has not led his 
countrymen too far away from the path of speculation and 
the consideration of general principles; whether the in¬ 
cessant accumulation of observations and experiments, to 
which our men of science, as Baconians, have devoted 
themselves ever since the sixteenth century, has not been 
too exclusively prosecuted, to the detriment of the depart¬ 
ments of pure thought.* But, however this may be, the 
reality and the greatness of his influence can be denied by 
none who contemplate the immense practical benefits which 
the prevalence of the inductive spirit, and the resort to 
experiment, have conferred upon England, and, through 
England, upon Europe and America. 

Again, it must be remembered that if anything was 

c , 

H 

^ S«e some valuable remarks on this point in the chapter on the Scottish 
intellect in the eighteenth'' centniy, in {;Jie second volume of the lamented 
Hr. Buckle’s History of CivUmtion. 
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wanting to Bacon in exact scientific faculty, it was more 
than compensated in moral wisdom. Certainly, wl^en we 
consider with what a grasp of understanding he took in all 
the parts of human society,—how he surveyed all its ranks 
and subdivisions, noting the elements of strength and 
weakness natural to each; and again, how profoundly he 
analysed the false appearances, or * idols,’ which beset in¬ 
dividual minds and prevent them frcAn attaining to truth, 
—th# idols of the tribe, or false notions common to the 
race,—the idols of the cave, or f^e notions proper to the 
individual,—^the idols of the market place, or the false 
notions imposed upon us by the ambiguities of language,— 
lastly, the' idols of the theatre, or the specious theories of 
false philosophy;—when we review these and many other 
deep and subtle thoughts that lie thickly scattered through 
his works, it is impossible not to rank Bacon among the 
most powerful and sagacious thinkers that have ever in¬ 
structed mankind. 

With these general remarks on the Baconian philoso¬ 
phy, we proceed to note down the date of appearance and 
general scope of Lord Bacon’s principal works. Of the 
Essays we have already spoken.^ His philosophical views 
are contained in three principal works, besides many 
detached papers and fragments. The three works are, the 
Advancement of Leamvngy the Instauratw Magna'y and 
the De Augrmntis Sdentiarum, The first was composed 
in English, and first published in 1605. Its general object 
was to take a survey of the whole field of human know¬ 
ledge, showing its actual state in its various departments, 
and noting what parts had been cultivated, what were 
lying waste, without, however, entering upon the difficult 
inquiry as to erroneous methods of cultivation ;• his pur¬ 
pose in this work being only ^ to note omissions and de¬ 
ficiencies,* with a view to their being made good by the 
labours of learned men. It may tljrow light on what 

‘ See p. 166, * 

JX 
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has been said as to the nature of Bacon’s method, if his 
mode^of procedure in the work now under consideration 
be examined somewhat more fully. 

Alter dividing human learning into three parts, history, 
poetry, and philosophy, corresponding respectively to the 
three principal faculties of the mind, memory, imagina¬ 
tion, and reason, he first examines how far history and 
poetry have been adCiquately cultivated. Literary history 
is noted as deficient, a remark which Bacon ceil^nly 
would not have made at the present day. Coming to 
philosophy, again makes a threefold division into 
divine, natural, and human philosophy. By divine phi¬ 
losophy he means natural theology, or * that knowledge or 
rudiment of knowledge concerning God, which may be 
obtained by the contemplation of his creatures; which 
knowledge may be truly termed divine in respect of the 
object, and natural in respect of the light.’ 

Natural philosoph/he divides into two parts, the inqui¬ 
sition of causes, and the production of effects; speculative 
and operative; natural science dnd natural prudence. 
Now the reader, unacquainted with the precise light in 
which Bacon regarded his own method, would expect to 
find him noting down natural science as extremely deficient, 
and giving some sketch, by way of anticipation, of the 
improvements wliich he hoped to introduce into its culti¬ 
vation. But he does nothing of the kind; and for this 
reason, because the method from which he expected so 
much did not appear to him in the light of an improve¬ 
ment on old modes of inquiry, but^rather as a piece of 
new intelleq|:ual machinery, by him first invented; he 
dqes not, therefore, refer it to the philosophy of nature, 
l>ut, as we shall see, to the philosophy of the human mind. 
Human philosophy he divides into two parts—^Icnowledge 
of man as an individual, and knowledge of man in society, 
or civil knowledge. ^ Again, the knowledge of man, as an 
individual, is of two kinds, ad relating either to the body 
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or to the mind. To the first kind are referred human 
anatomy, medicine, etc.; the second kind includee^ know¬ 
ledge of the substance or nature of the iftind, and know¬ 
ledge of its faculties or functions. And since these 
faculties are mainly of two kinds, those of the understand¬ 
ing and reason, and those of the will, appetite, and 
affection, this part of human philosophy naturally falls 
into the two gteat leading divisions, rational and moral. 
What is said of the state of moral or ethical philosophy is 
exceedingly interesting, but it is with his account of 
‘rational knowledge, or arts intellectual,’ that we have 
here to do. The first of these, he says, is the ‘ art of 
inquiry or invention,’ which, in that department of it 
which deals with arts and sciences, he notes as deficient, 
and proceeds, in a very striking passage,* to explain the 
grounds of this opinion. Eejecting the syllogistic method 
as inadequate, he pronounces in favour of the inductive 
method, as the true art of intellectual invention — the 
sole genuine interpreter of nature — and promises to 
expound it on a subsequent occasion. This promise 
he redeemed, partially at least, by the publication of the 
Novum in 1620. This is the second part 

of what he intended to be a vast philosophical system, 
in six divisions, entitled the Imtauratio PhilosopkicB, 
The De Augmentia Sdentiarum, which is in the main a 
Latin version of The Advancement of Lea/rning, about one 
third of its bulk consisting of new matter, covers most of 
the ground which the first of these divisions was intended 
to occupy; the second is the Novum Organum; of the 
four others only detached fragments remain us. 

Political Science:—^Buchanan; Baleigli» 

It was impossible but that the general intellectual 
awakening which, characterized the period should extend 
itself to political science. The doctrjnes of civil freedom 

I VoL iii. p. 892 (BUis’s edition). 
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HOW began to be heard from many lips, and in every 
direction penetrated the minds of men, producing convic¬ 
tions which thef next generation was to see brought into 
action. Not that these opinions were wholly new, even 
the most advanced of them. To say nothing of the 
ancients, the great Aquinas, in his treatise De Regimine 
Prin&pum, had said, as far back as the middle of the 
thirteenth century, that 'Rex datur propter regniim, et 
n^n regnum propter regem,’ * and had declared the consti¬ 
tutional or limited form of monarchy to be superior to the 
absolute form. But the class to which literature appealed 
in the thirteenth century was both too small, and too 
much absorbed in professional interests, to admit of such 
views becoming fruitful. After the invention of printing 
and the revival of learning, they were taken up by many 
thinkers in different parts of Europe, and rapidly circu¬ 
lated through the educated portion of society. In 1597, 
the stem old G-eorge*^ Buchanan, James L’s pedagogue, 
crowned a long and adventurous life, in which his libeial 
opinions had brought on him more than one imprison¬ 
ment, besides innumerable minor persecutions and troubles, 
by the publication, in his seventy-fourth year, of the work, 
De jure Regni apud Scotos? This treatise, which is in 
Latin, is in the form of a dialogue between the author 
and Thomas Maitland, upon the origin and nature of royal 
authority in general, and of the authority of the Scottish 
crown in particular. In either case, he derives the au¬ 
thority, so far as lawful, entirely from the consent of the 
governed; and argues that*its abua^—inasmuch as its 
possessor is Jjhereby constituted a tyrant—exposes him 
justly even to capital punishment at the hands of his 
pdople, and that not by public sentence only, but by the 
• act of any private person. Views so extreme led to the 

' ‘ The Uog exists for the sake of the kingdom, not the kingdom for the 
sake of the king.' , • , , 

* * Upon Scotch Monar^ical Law.* 
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condemnation and prdhibition of the work by the Scottish 
parliament, in 1584. It may be granted that Buchanan’s 
close connection with the party of the Begent Murray^ 
whbse interest it was to create an opinion of the lawful¬ 
ness of any proceedings, to whatever lengths they might 
be carried, against the person and authority of the un- 
happy Queen, then in confinement in England, was likely 
to impart an extraordinary keenness and stringency to the 
anti-monarchical theories supported in the book. Never¬ 
theless, similar views were supported in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in the most unexpected quarters; the Jesuit Mariana, 
for instance, openly advocates regicide in certain contin¬ 
gencies ; and it was quite in character with the daring 
temper of the age to demolish the awe surrounding any 
powers however venerable, which thwarted the projects of 
either the majority or the most active and influential party 
in a state. 

In England, the active and penetrating mind of Kaleigh 
was employed in thi^ direction among others. It is very- 
interesting to find him, in his Observatiom on Trade and 
Commerce^ advocating the system of low duties on imports, 
and explaining the immense advantages which the Dutch, 
in the few years that had elapsed since they conquered 
their independence from Spain, had derived from free 
trade and open ports. The treatise on the Prerogative of 
Parliamenr, written in the Tower, and addressed to the 
King, was designed to induce James to summon a parlia¬ 
ment, as the most certain a^d satisfactory mode of paying 
the crown debts. ‘It is true, he adapts the reasoning in 
some places to the base and tyrannical mind which he 
was attempting to influence; saying, for example, that 
although the King migfit be obliged to promise reforms 
to his parliament in return for subsidies, he need not keep 
his word when parliament was broken up. But this 
Machiavelian suggestion may be explained as the despe¬ 
rate expedient of an unhappy prisoner, who saw no hope 
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either for himself or for his coimti^ except in the justice 
of a &ee parliament, and, since the King alone could 
call parliament together, endeavoured to make the measure 
as little unpalatable as possible to the contemptible hnd 
unprincipled person who then occupied the throne. Much 
of the historical inquiry which he institutes into the rela¬ 
tions between former parliaments and English kings, is 
extremely acute and valuable. In the Maxirns of State, 
a dhort treatise, not written, like the one last mentioned, 
to serve an immediate purpose, Ealeigh’s naturally honest 
and noble n sture asserts itself. In this he explicitly 
rejects all the immoral suggestions of Machis^vel, and 
lays down none but sound and enlightened principles 
for the conduct of governments. Thus, among tho 
maxims to be observed by an hereditary sovereign, we 
read the following;— 

1.5. To observe the lains of his country, and not to encounter 
them with his prerogative, nor to use it at all where there is a 
law, for that it maketh a secret and juit grudge in the people’s 
hearts, especially if it tend to take from them their com¬ 
modities, and to bestow them upon other of his courtiers and 
ministers. • 

It would have been well for Charles 1. if he had laid 
this maxim to heart before attempting to levy ship-money. 
Again: • 

17. To be moderate in his taxes and impositions; and when 
need doth require to use the sul^ects* purse, to do it by parlia¬ 
ment, and with their consents, taking the cause apparent to 
them, and showing his unwillingness in charging them. Finally, 
so to use it that it may seem rather an offer from his subjects 
thaA an exajjtion by him. • 

iy 

A political essay, entitled The Cabinet GowMsil, was 
left by Baleigh in manuscript at his death, and came into 
the hands of Milton,, by whoni it wa^ published, with a 
short preface* Though acute and shrewd, like all that 
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came from tlie same hand, this treatise is less interesting 
than those already mentioned, because it enters litlje into 
the consideration of general causes, but consists mainly of 
practical maxims, suited to that age, for the use of states¬ 
men and commanders* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CIVIL WAE pJrIOD. 

1625—1700. 

The literature o^this period will be better understood affer 
a brief explanation has been given of the political changes 
which attended the fall, restoration, and ultimate expul¬ 
sion, of the Stuart dynasty.* 

The Puritan party, whose proceedings and opinions in 
the two preceding reigns have been already noticed, 
continued to grow in importance, and demanded, with 
increasing loudness, a reform^ in the Church establish¬ 
ment. They were met at first by a bigotry at least equal, 
and a power superior, to their own. Archbishop Laud, 
who presided in the High Commission Com*tj* had taken 
for his motto the word Uhorough,’ and had persuaded 
himself that only by a system of severity could conform¬ 
ity to the established religion be enforced. Thosb who 
wrote against, or even impugned in conversation, the 
doctrine, discipline, or government of the Church of 
England, were brought before the High Commission 
Court, and heavily fined; and a repetition of the offence, 
particularly if any expressions were used out of which a 
seditious meaning could be extracted, frequently led to 
an indictment of the offender in the Star Chamber (in 
which also Laud had a seat), and to his imprisonment 

and mutilation by order of that iniquitous tribunal. Thus 

, # - 
I « t 

' Establielied by Queen Elizabeth to try ecclesiastical offences. 
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Prynne, a lawyer, Bastwick, a physician, and Burton, a 
clergyman, after having run the gauntlet of thp High 
Commission Court, and been there sentenced to suspen¬ 
sion from the practice of their professions, lined, im¬ 
prisoned, and excommunicated, were in 1632 summoned 
before the Star Chamber, and sentenced to stand in the 
pillory, to lose their ears, and be imprisbned for life. 
In 1633 Leighton, father of the eminent Archbishop 
Leighton, was by the same court sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, to lose both ears, to have his nostrils slit, to 
be branded on both cheeks, and imprisoned for life. In 
these cases the offence was of the same kind;—^the 
publication of some book or tract, generally couched, 
it must be admitted, in scurrilous and inflammatory lan¬ 
guage, assailing the government of the Church by bishops, 
or the Church liturgy and ceremonies, or some of the 
common popular amusements, such as dancing and play¬ 
going, to which these fanatics imputed most of the vice 
which corrupted society. 

To these ecclesiastical grievances Charles 1. took care 
to add political. By his levies of ship-money, and of 
tonnage and poundage,—by his stretches of the preroga¬ 
tive,—by his long delay in convoking the parliament,— 
and many other illegal or irritating proceedings,—^he 
estranged all the leading politicians,—the Pyms, Hamp- 
dens, Seldens, and Hydes,—;just as, by supporting Laud, 
he estranged the commercial and burgher classes, among 
whom Puritanism had its stronghold. In November, 
1640, the famousi long parliam^t met; the quarrel 
became too envenomed to be composed otherwise than 
by recourse to arms; and in 1642 the civil war broke 
out. In the following year, London being completely in 
the power of the parliament, the Puritans were able to 
gratify their old grudge against the play-writers by closing 
^1 the theatres. Gradually the conduct of the war passed 
out of the hands of the more num^ous section of the 
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Puritan party—^the Presbyterians—^into those of a section 
hitherto obscure—the Independents—who were supported 
by the genius of Milton and Cromwell. This sect originally 
bore the name of Browniata, from their founder, Bobert 
Browne (1549-1630); they went beyond the moderate 
Puritans in regarding conformity to the establishment as 
a sin, and therefore forming, in defiance of the law, 
separate congregations. But their later writers, such as 
Milton and Owen, compensated for this indomitable 
sectarianism by maintaining the doctrine of toleration; 
against the Presbyterians they argued that the civil 
magistrate had no right to force the consciences ^f 
individuals. They took care, indeed, to make one ex¬ 
ception : there was to be no toleration for the Boman 
Catholic worship. ‘As f^r what you mention about 
liberty of conscience,’ said Cromwell to the delegates 
from Boss, ‘I meddle not with any man’s conscience. 
But if by liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to 
exercise the mass, I judge it best^to use plain dealing, 
and to let you know, where the parliament of England 
have power, that wUl not be permitted.* * Still it was 
a great thing to have the principle once boldly asserted 
and partially applied; for Boman Catholics as well as 
others were sure to benefit sooner or later from its 
extension. 

In the civil war, the clergy, four-fifths of the aristo¬ 
cracy and landed gentry, with the rural population 
depending on them, and some few cities, adhered to the 
king. The poets, wits, and artists, between whom and 
Puritanism a« kind of natural enmity subsisted, sought, 
with few exceptions, the royal camp, where they were 
probably bcore noisy than serviceable. On the other 
hand, the parliament wtis supported by the great middle 
class, and by the yeomen or small landed proprietors. 

• * « • 

* See Carlyle’s Letters and Speeches of Crovmdl. 
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It had at first but one poet (Wither was then a Royalist), 
but that one was John Milton. , 

The king’s cause became hopeless after the defeat of 
Naseby in 1645 ; and after a lengthened imprisonment he 
was brought to the block by the army and the Indepen¬ 
dents, ostensibly as a traitor and malefactor against his 
people; really, because, while be lived, the revolutionary 
leaders could never feel secure. There is a significant 
query in one of Cromwell’s letters, written in 1648, 
‘whether “Salus populi summa lex” be not a sound 
maxim.’ 

Cut before the fatal window in Whitehall the reaction 
in the public sentiment and conscience commenced. Crom¬ 
well, indeed, carried on the government with consummate 
alnlity and vigour; but after {ill he represented only his 
own stern genius, and the victorious army which he h^ 
createc^; and when he died, and in the rivalries of his 
generals the power of that army was neutralised, Eng¬ 
land, by a kind of inesistible gravitation, returned to 
that position of defined and prescriptive freedom which 
had been elaborated during the long course of the middle 
ages. 3 

At the Restoration (1660), the courtiers, wits, and poets 
returned from exile, not uninfluenced, whether for good 
or evil, by their long sojourn abroad; the Anglican clergy 
saw their church established on a firmer footing than 
ever; and their Puritan adversaries, ejected and silenced, 
passed below the surface of society, and secretly organized 
the earlier varieties*of that many-headed British dissent 
which now numbers nearly half the people of England 
among its adherents. The theatres were re-opened; and 
every loyal subject—^to prove himself no Puritan—^tried 
to be as wild, reckless, and dissolute as possible. Yet in 
the course of years the defeated party, with changed, tactics 
indeed, and in a soberer mood, begai^ to make itself felt. 
Instead of asking for a theocracy, they now agitated 
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for toleration; and, renouncing their republicanism as 
impracticable, they took up the watchword of consti¬ 
tutional reform. The Puritans and Roundheads of the 
civil war reappear towai-ds the close of Charles 'IL’s 
reign under the more permanent appellation of the Whig 
party. 

One of the points in which the party was found least 
altered after its transformation was its bitter and traditional 
hostility to the Church of Rome. Hence, after it becai^e 
known that the heir-presumptive to the crown, James Duke 
of York, had become a Roman Catholic, the Whigs formed 
the design of excluding him on that ground from the throne, 
and placing the crown upon the head of the next Pro¬ 
testant heir. The party of the Court and the cavaliers 
(who began about this tim^ to he called Tories) vigorously 
opposed the scheme, and with success. James II. succeeded 
in 1685, and immediately began to take measures^for the 
relief of Catholics from the many disabilities under which 
they laboured. But he pursued l^is object with all the 
indiscretion and unfairness habitual to his family. Though 
the Wliigs had been defeated and cowed,—though the great 
majority of the nation desired to be loyal,—though the 
Anglican clergy in particular had committed themselves 
irrevocably to the position that a king ought to be obeyed, 
no matter to what lengths he might go in tyranny,—he so 
managed matters as almost to compel the divines to eat 
their own words, and, by forfeiting the affection and con¬ 
fidence of the people, to throw the game into the hands of 
the Whigs. The Revolution came; Jaimes II. was expelled; 
the Act of Settlement was passed; and the Roman Catholics 
of England again became an obscure and persecuted mino¬ 
rity, which for a hundred years almost disappears.from the 
public gaze and from the page of history. 

Under William III., from 1688 to 1700, there was a lull, 
comparatively speaking, in political afjairs. The Toleration 
Act, passed in 1689, amounted to a formal renunciation of 
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the claim of the State—on account of which bo much blood 
had been shed in this and the previous century—to ipipose 
religious uniformity upon its subjects. Towards the middle 
of William’s reign the Tories began to recover from the 
stunning effects of the moral shock which they had sustained 
at the Bevolution; and the modern system of parliamer- 
tary government, though complicated for a time by the 
question of Jacobitism, began to develop its outlines out of 
the strife of the opposing parties. 

Having thus reviewed the course of events, we proceed to 
describe the development of ideas, as expressed in literature, 
during the same period. , , 

Poetry:—The Fantastio School; Cowley, Crashaw, &c.; 

« Milton; Dryden; Butler. 

Under the Stuarts the Court still, as in the days of 
Elizabeth, opened its gates gladly to the poets and play¬ 
wrights. Jonson’s chief literary employment during his 
later years was the composition of masques for the enter¬ 
tainment of the king and royal family. That quarrelsome, 
reckless, intemperate man, whose pedantry must have been 
insufferable 1:0 his contemporaries had it not been relieved 
by such flashes of wit, such a flow of graceful simple feeling, 
outlived by many years the friends of his youth, and 
died, almost an old man, in 1637. His beautiful pastoral 
drama of the 8 ad Shepherd was left unfinished at his 
death. 

The younger race of poets belonged nearly all to what has 
been termed by Dryden and Dr. Johnson the Metaphysical 
school, the founder of which in England was Donne. But 
in fact this style of writing was of Italian parentage, and 
was broilght in by the Neapolitan Marini.^ Tired of the 
endless imitations of the ancients, which, except when a 

^ Bom 1669, died 16)^6; author of the ^ione and the Sospetto di 
Herode. 
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great genius like that of Tasso broke through all conven> 
tional rules, had ever since the revival of learning fettered 
the poetic taste of Italy, Marini resolved to launch out 
boldly in a new career of invention, and to give to the world 
whatever his keen wit and lively fancy might prompt to 
him. He is described by Sismondi ^ as * the celebrated 
innovator on classic Italian taste, who first seduced the 
poets of the seventeenth centurj' into that laboured and 
aTected style which his own richness and vivacity of imagi¬ 
nation were so well calculated to recommend. The most 
whimsical coniparisons, pompous and overwrought descrip¬ 
tions, with a species of poetical punning and research, were 
soon esteemed, under his authority, as beauties of the very 
first order. ’ Marini resided for some years in France, and 
it was in that country that he produced his Adone. Ifls 
influence upon French poetry was as great as upon Italian, 
but the vigour and freedom which it communicated were 
perhaps more than counterbalanced by the glaring b^id 
tasfte which it encouraged. The same may be said of his 
influence upon our own poets. Milton alone had too 
much originality and inherent force to be carried away 
in the stream; but the most popular poets of the day,— 
Donne, Cowley, Crashaw, Waller, Cleveland, and even Diy- 
den in his earlier efforts—gave in to the prevailing fashion, 
and, instead of simple, natural images, studded their poems 
with conceits (concetti). This explains why Cowley was 
rated by his contemporaries as the greatest poet of his day, 
since every age has its favourite fashions, in literature as 
in costume; and those who conform tq them receive more 
praise than those who assert their independence. Thus 
Clarendqn ^ speaks of Cowley as having * made a flight 
blyond all»men.’ A few specimens will, however, better 
illustrate the Metaphysical, or, as we should prefer to term 
it, the Fantastic school, than pages of explanation. The 

» Literature of the^ Sputh of Europe (Roseqp), vol. ii. p, 262. 

> Autolfioffraphp, toL i. p. 80. 
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first is from Donue*s metrical epistles: describing a sea- 
voyage, he says:— 

* Then note the ship's sidenesses,—the mast 

. Shaked with an ague, and the hold and waist 

'With a salt dropsy dogged.’ 

Cleveland compares the stopping of a fountain to a change 
in the devolution of an estate: 

’As an obstructed fountain's head 

Cats the entail off from the streams. 

And brooks are disinherited; 

Honour and beauty are mere dreams. 

Since Charles and Mai^ lost their beams.’ 

Cowley talks of a trembling sky and a startled sun: in the 
Davideis, Envy thus addresses Lucifer:— 

‘ Do thou but threat, loud storms shall make reply. 

And thunder echo to the trembling sky; 

Whilst raging seas swell to so bol4 a height, 

As shall the fire’s prond element ai&ight. 

Th’ old drudging sun, from his long^beateu way. 

Shall at thy 7oift start, and misguide the day,* dec. 

Dryden, - in his youthful elegy on Lord Hastings, who 
died of the ^mall-pox, describes that malady under various 
figures:— 

‘ Blisters with pride swelled, whieh through’s fiesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck in the lily-skin about. 

Each little pimple had a tear in it; 

To wail the fault its rising did commit.’ 

To such a pitch of extravagance did talented men proceed 
in their endeavour to write in the fashion, in their straining 
after the much-admired conceits ! 

Of Donne, who died in 1631, we have already* spoken.* 
The other poets just mentioned of the P'antaStic school, 
namely Cowley, Crashaw, 'Waller, and Cleveland, together 
with Thomas Carew, Robert Herrick, Sir John Suckling, 

* * See p. 131. 
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Bichard Lovelace, George Herbert, Sir John Denham, and 
Fraucii| Queried, were all ardent royaliste. Cowley, like 
Horace driven from Athens,— 

* • 

* Dura sed emovere loco me tempoza grato,’ 

was dislodged frCm both Universities, in turn, by the vic¬ 
torious arms of the Parliament, and, attaching himself to 
the suite of Henrietta Maria^ was employed by her at Paris 
for many years as a confidential secretary. After his return 
to England in 1656, he published his entire poems, consist¬ 
ing of Miscdla HrieSa AnctffreoiiticSjPinda^'ic Odea, theMis^ 
tress, and the Davideis, In the preface he advised peace¬ 
ful submission to the existing government; and this tender¬ 
ness to ‘the usurpation’ was maliciously remembered 
against him after the restoration of monarchy. He was 
fully included in the act of oblivion which Charles II. is 
said to have extended to hia friends. His last years were 
spent in retirement at Chertsey. He died in 1667, from 
the effects of a cold caught by staying too long among his 
labourers in the hay-field. 

It will be more easy to assign his proper rank ta Cowley, 
if one remembers that he had a remarkabl;^ quick and 
apprehensive understanding, but a feeble character. One 
reads a few of his minor pieces, and is struck by the 
penetrating power of his wit, and dazzled by the daring 
flights of his imagination; one conceives such a man to 
be capable of the greatest things. Yet it is not so; a 
native weakness prevents him from soaring with a sus¬ 
tained flight; the hue of his resolution is ever ‘ sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought; ’ or rather his resolu- 
tiop is not of that tried and stable quality at the outset 
which would enable it to brush away subsequent and con¬ 
flicting impulses from its path. He began the Davideis 
flt Cambridge, with the idea of producing a great epic 
poem on a scriptural subject; but he completed no more 
than four cantos, and then gave up the design. It needed 
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a more stern determination than his to carry through such 
•a work to a successful termination. He felt nor 
doubted that the right poet would be found. He says of 
the DaTideis, ‘ I shall be ambitious of no other fruit for 
this weak and imperfect attempt of mine, b,ut the opening 
of a way to the courage and industiy of some other persons, 
who may be better able to perform it thoroughly and suc¬ 
cessfully.’ As in this preface, (written in 1656), he was 
endeavouring to conciliate the party in power, it seems 
not unlikely that in this passage he actually refers to 
Milton, who in more than one of his prose works had 
spoken of his wish and intention to take up the harp some 
day, and sing to the divine honour * an elaborate song for* 
generations.’ 

There .was something in Cowley of extraordinary power, 
both to kindle affection,and to disarm malice; never was 
any man more truly loved by his friends; and this personal 
charm may explain in part their excessive admiration of 
his genius. But he, if left to himself, preferred solitude; 
professing always, says his biographer Sprat, ‘that he 
went out of the world, as it was man’s, into the same 
world, as it ^was nature’s, and as it was God’s.’ He once 
wrote,— 

All wrotclM>d and too solitary he 
Who lores not his own company. 

He’ll feel the weight of’t many a day, 

Unless ho call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear’t away. 

In truth a mind so ^ictive and penetrating as his could 
never allow time to hang heavy, or be unemployed. 
When, for example, upon his return to England during 
the Protectorate, his friends advised him to study medi¬ 
cine, his (K)mpliance with their advice, instead of leading 
him to a profitable practice, carried him no farther than 
the Pharmacopoeia; the subject of kerbs so fascinated him, 
that he wandered on*fioin the consideration of their medi-^ 
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cinal, to that of their general properties, and thence to 
the stiidy of their modes and conditions of growth. Fronc^ 
Jierbs he passed on to flowers ; which in tiun suggested 
the study of trees, first those of the orchard, next those 
of the forest. ^.The result was a Latin poem in six books. 
Of Plants, a work of wonderful cleverness and brilliancy. 
Several hands gladly engaged in translating it into English. 

This remarkable fertility and brilliancy of wit is perhaps 
still better shown by another work, a Latin play, Naufra- 
ffium Joculare, * The Comic Shipwreck,’ which he wrote 
and caused ta be acted at Cambridge, in his twentieth 
year. It is in the style of Terence; and the dialogue 
proceeds ’with an easy flow of jest, anecdote, and repartee, 
whicl^ exhibits Cowley’s linguistic resources in a most 
remarKable light. His only other dramatic attempts were, 
Lovers Riddle, a pastoral comedy, which he composed 
while still a Westminster boy, and The Cutter of Coleman 
Street, a prose corned^ of no great merit. 

His shorter poems have now to be considered; and it 
is among these that we shall find what may approach 
nearest to a justification of the praises of his contempo¬ 
raries. As to the Mistress, a collection of love poems, 
Cowley, if his own account may be believed, wrote them, 
not in the character of a lover impelled to clothe his 
feelings and wishes in song, but rather in that of a profes¬ 
sional verse maker; for poets, he says, * are never thought 
freemen of their company, without paying some duties, 
and obliging themselves to be true to love.’ These poems 
accordingly may be taken for metrical exercises, dis^ilajdng 
much ingenuity, but no Kving power. One, however, 
which is very gracefully and happily expressed, and more 
carbfully rbymed and measured than is the author’s wont, 
sh^ be given at a future page^f^ But it was the daring 
flight which he essayed in bis Pindaric odesf that most 
dazzled and charmed' the age. This style, which Dryden 

* See p. 424. • 
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often tried, and Pope and Ghaj occasionally,, was, he tells 
,us, accidentally suggested to him; the works of Pindar 
having chanced to &11 in his way at a time when no other 
hooks were to be bad, and the compulsory familiarity thus 
occasioned having led to a deliberate pref^ence for Pin¬ 
dar’s irregular metres. But even if this was the correct 
account of it, it is certain that the permitted lawlessness 
of the metre, in which long and short lines are mingled 
together haphazard, and rhymes are either coupled, alter¬ 
nate, or even more widely separated, was peculiarly suit¬ 
able to the vehement rush of thoughts which was ever 
pressing for utterance through Cowley’s brain, and which 
no adequate solidity of judgment controlled ^r sifted. 
But Cowley is not even regular in dealing with irregi^rity; 
while many of his ‘ Findariques ’ preserve a wild h Anon}* 
of their own, amidst all their flings and sallies, which is 
enough to satisfy thjs critical ear, there are others in which 
lines occur that trail their huge ledgth laboriously along 
like wounded snakes, and by no possible humouring or 
contraction of the syllables, can be reduced to harmony. 
Take, for instance, the conclusion of the ode to Mr. 
Hobbes—a really fine poem;—what mortal ear can tolerate 
the last line ?— 

And that which never is to die, for ever must be young. 

i 

Dryden’s correcter ear, when he Pindaricised, scarcely ever 
suffered him to make such slips. 

The subjects of Cowley’s Pindaric odes are very various. 
Sometimes he tran^ates or*imitates Pindar or Horace; 
sometimes he devotes them .4o the cause of philosophy, 
dedicating one to Hobbes, another to the Boyal Society, 
then recently founded, another to Harvey on his«discovery 
of the cfrculation of th^bloodi The ode To the Duke of 
BuckiTigham, on his*marriage with the daughter of Lord 
Fairfax, possesses some peculiar interest, as bringing be¬ 
fore us in the day 5f his happy and brilliant youth, the 
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same Villiers whom Dryden satirised under the character 
of Zifori, and whose end afforded a theme for Pope to 
moralise upon in his third Epistle. He discharged his 
loyal duty to his prince in the ode Upon his Ma^eety^a 
ReatoratUm and Return. Among all similar compositions 
of that age, Cowley’s Eestoration ode is by far the best, 
because the most genuine. It is true that his loyalty 
makes him depart from truth when Charles II., or his 
fabher, or any other Stuart is in the case, almost as much 
as Dryden. But such exaggeration is more excusable in 
the older poe^, who had suffered long years for the cause 
which he now saw triumphant, and whose loyal logic seems 
to have Umost honestly reasoned thus;—‘ Being the right¬ 
ful kmg, he must be all that is excellent.’ With even 
great* sincerity, one cannot doubt, Cowley abhorred the 
Protector, with whom he had never, like Dryden, or 
Waller, or Milton, been brought into close contact. In 
a prose Diacourae Governing the Govemryient of Oliver 
GrmnweU, he burst forth into a set of vigorous stanzas, 
pathetically deprecating the recurrince of such a horrible 
tyranny as the nation hdRl just been freed from:— 

c 

Come the eleventh plague, rather than thie should bf>; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come rather Pestilence, and reap us down: 

Come God’s svoxd ratlier than our own: 

Let rather Homan come again. 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the Dane; 

In all the ills we ever bore, 

We grieved, wc sighed, we ^pt; we never blushed bdbre. 


If for our sins the divine vengeance be 
Called to the last extremity, 

Lofc some denouncing Jonas first be sent, 

To see if England will repent ; 

Hethinks at least some prodigy. 

Some dreadful portent from on high, 

Should terribly forewarn the earth, 

As of good prihees’ deaths, so of a tyrant’s birth. 
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We shall have occasion to notice farther on the very 
different impressions which this great ruler and his policy 
left on Dryden and Milton.* One, and that one perhaps 
almost the best of the Pindariques, is called The Gem’- 
plaint ; in the language of decent, but firm and not un¬ 
dignified remonstrance, it speaks of the neglect in which 
the gentle poet lay, after his long and faithful service to 
the Court. 

As a prose writer, Cowley is copious and e^y, with 
much the same faults that we shall have to notice in 
Dryden. 

If after this examination of his writings, the "reader 
should still ask, wherein lies the secret of the extraordinary 
admiration with wHich Cowley was regarded by hi|^ con¬ 
temporaries, l^can only say that, so ^sr as I can discover, 
the feeling which his writings excited of difficulties over¬ 
come, and various learning employed in the work of 
composition, was the chief incentive to that admiration. 
Poetry was then looke^ upon as a kind of art or craft, in 
which no one could or ought to excel, who had not been 
regularly instructed in all the technical details, and 
through a cl^ical education had become familiar at first¬ 
hand with the great poets of antiquity. AU these re¬ 
quirements were fulfilled in Cowley, and they were 
undeniably united to brilliant talents, so that according 
to all the prevailing notions of the time, he could not fail 
to be considered a great poet. Thus it happened that 
Shakspeare, who was thought to have written easily, em¬ 
ploying little labour and no learning, was ranked, even by 
able men, below Ben Jonson; a judgment to our present 
ideas wholly incomprehensible. Cleveland, for instance, 
writes as /ollows:— • 

Shakspeare may make griefs, meny Beaumont’s style 
Bavish and melt anger into a smile; 

See pp. 206 and 209. 
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• 

In winter nights, or after meals, they be, 

. 1 must confess, very good company. 

But thou exact’st our best hours’ industry; 

We may read them ,—we ought to study thbe; 

Thy scenes are precepts; every verse doth give 
Counsel, and teach us not to laugh, but live. 

Th'e truth is that the whole doctrine of hero worship, as 
we now conceive it, is modern. Whether they would 
have avowed it or not, the real upshot of the criticisms on 
poetry passed by most thinking men in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth eentmies, amounted to a reversal of the old 
maxim, *poeta nascitur, non fit;’ they assume on the 
contrary that ‘poeta fit, non nascitur.’ The mysterious 
spontaneity of genius, which constitutes the inefiable 
charm of the master-pieces of all great artists, which 
links together in one fraternity Mozart, an^ Kaphael, and 
Shakspeare, was considered by critics of this class rather 
as a disqualification than otherwise; they associated and 
confounded ease of composition with shallowness of en¬ 
dowment, and a stock of classical phraseology with creative 
power. 

The lyrics of Edmund Waller can never die. When he 
tried the heroic style, some inherent disqualification for^ 
the task—perhaps a want of true inborn dignity—caused 
him frequently to sink per aaUvm from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. What more perfect instance of the bathos 
could be given than the following lines from his elaborate 
elegy Vpm the Death of the Lord Protector ? — 

Our bounds’ enlaigemsnt was bis^latest toil. 

Nor hath he left us prisonerB to our isle: 

Under the tropics is our language spoke, 

And part of Fland&ra hath reemed our yoke. 

ft 

His heroics To the Queen are stiff and artificial, while 
those To the Queen Mother of France unpleasantly remind 
one of the ‘ Loyal Effusions ’ of Fitji^gerald, so amusingly 
parodied in the Bisected Addressee, But now turn to the 
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• « 

lyrics, and though it cannot be alleged that their taste is 
always perfect, their diction always faultless, yet we are 
forced to confess that the author ‘ cum magnis Tixisse/ 
and*has not fallen below his opportunities; he treads on 
sure ground while using to cultivated men or polished 
gifted women the language of graceful, tiiry compliment; 
nor are times lacking when a vein of deeper feeling is 
touched in that ordinarily frivolous heart, and he surprises 
us by strains pensive, musical, and lingering in the me¬ 
mory like a requiem by Mozart The song To Flavia, 
beginning— 

’Tis not your beaut7 can ingage 
Mj \raxy heart; 

► the well-known lyric, Go lovely JRfise, the song To Chhria, 
and that To a vefi'y Young Lgdy, are all in their several 
ways exceedingly charming. The fine lines Upon Ben 
JoTison are so appropriate to Shaksj)eare, and so inappro¬ 
priate to Jonson, that one could almost bqjieve the heading 
to be a blunder. The^genius of Jonson was, we are told,—^ 

nor this, nor that,—but all we find, 

And all wo can imagine in mankind. 

Towards the close of his long life, the muse of Waller 

approached with trembling the mysteries of death and 

personal accountability. He was past eighty when he wrote 

the noble lines, beginning,— 

< 

When we for age could neither read nor write, # 

The Bubject made us able to indite: 

He lived into the reign of James II., dying in the year 
1687 . 

Bichard Crashaw was, like Cowley, ejected from the 
University of Cambridge by the Puritans, and deprived of 
his fellowship. He became a Boman Catholic, and after 
sufiMlring great hardships from poverty at Paris, was dis¬ 
covered and generSusly aided by hfs 'friend Cowley. He 
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died at Loretto in 1650, and was mourned by Cowley in 
one of the most moving and beautiful elegies ever written. 
Besides writing many miscellaneous pieces, he translated 
the Sospetto di Het'ode of Marini. The unequal texture 
of his poetry, and his predilection for conceits, have in his 
case also greatly dimmed a poetical reputation, which force 
of thought and depth of feeling might otherwise have 
rendered a veiy high one. 

Some of the songs of this period seem to be destined to, 
and may be held to deserve, as enduring a fame as those 
of Beranger . Such are, besides those by Waller already 
mentioned, Carew’s He that Imes a Rosy Ghedi, Lovelace’s 
song To Althea, from Prison, Wither’s Shall f, wasting 
in despair, and many more. Never before or since has 
English life so blossomed into song. Scotland has since 
had her Burns, and Ireland her Moore, but to find the 
English chanson in perfection, we must go back to the 
seventeenth century. * 

George Herbert, the brother of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury, is the author of religious poetry, conceived in a vein 
which reminds one of Southwell, only that it has less 
warmth and colour, and more depth and force. That he 
was influenced by the older poet is evident from a sonnet, 
composed in his seventeenth year, in which he rails, exactly 
in the manner of Southwell, against the abuse by which 
poetry is enslaved to human instead of Divine love. A 
collectioi^of his poems, entitled The Temple, was published 
in 1635, two years after his death, .and a new series, A 
Priest to the Temple, appeared amopg his Remains in 
1652. The Church Porch, the introductory poem of the 
first series, is highly characteristic; the style is sententious, 
antithetical, often quaint, and a little verbose. ^But for 
didactic pithiness it cannot easily be matched: take such 
lines, for instance, as this in relation to drunkenness and 
qareless companions,— * 

Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin; 
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or this in relation to veracity,— 

Date to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 

A fiiult, -which needs it most, grows two thereby; 

or, with reference to the common neglect of education,— 

Some till their ground, but let weeds choke their son ; 

or,— • 

£n^ not greatness; for thou mak’st thereby 
Thyself the less, and so the distance greater. 

The collection is closed by The Church MilUant, a long 
poem enunciatiDg the singular theory (which was after¬ 
wards applied by Berkeley to ‘the course of empire’), 
that religion always has and always will travel westward. 
On account of the lines,— 

Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 

Beady to pass to the American strand; 

a 

the Vice-Chancellor at Cambridge refused for some time 
to license the printing of the work. 

Sir Henry Wotton and Bishop Corbet both died before 
the breaking out of the civil war. Wotton’s serious thoughts 
were given to diplomacy, but be wrote two or three pretty 
^ things. His Far&weU to the Vanities of the World breathes 
the detachment of a hermit, and the idealism of a Platonist; 
yet he took orders late in life to qualify himself for the 
comfortable post of Provost of Eton. Corbet was a con¬ 
vivial sinner, with plenty of good common-sense; disposed 
to be lenient to the Puritans, not on principle, but merely 
from his hearty bluff English good nature, which would 
not let him bear hardly on the weak. His poetiy, like the 
man himself, is of a coarse fibre. His Journey into France, 
written in what may be called the ‘ Sir Thopas* metre, is 
sorry doggerel. In his Farewell to the Fairies, this jovial 
soul, thirsting for pleasure, sighs for the good old me- 
disBvhl days of dancing, May-poles, lewdness, and all sorts 
of riotous fun, whicli the fairies were sujpposed to patronise. 
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Thomas Carew, who had a post in the court of Charles I., 
was cut oif in his prime about the year 1639. His poems, 
which are mostly amatory, are of a level standard of merit; 
, none rise very high, and none are altogether bad. He is 
full of similitudes and conceits, but they are less extrava¬ 
gant than those of Donne or Crashaw. He platonises very 
prettily in the song ^ 

Ask me no more where Joye bestows. 

The rose-form, which, the philosophers would say, exists, 
apart from ^ictuality, in the eternal archetype, the one 
Primal Form which is the cause of all forms, reposes, 
according to the philosophy of the lover, in the fathomless 
deep of his lady’s mystic and heavenly beauty. 

John Cleveland was a violent boisterous Eoyalist, the 
Wildrake of real life and literary history. Had his fire 
and force been supported by a keener and more cultivated 
intellect, he might haVe been a great poet. He is best 
known for his tirades against the Scotch, whom he hated 
both as Presbyterians and as tra&tors. The old joke 
against the Scotch, on account of their attachment to their 
native land appearing to iiacrease in the ratio of their 
distance from it, was cleverly expressed by Cleveland in 
Bebell Scot ;— 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have changed his doom; 

Not forced him wandor, but confined him home. 

His attachment to episcopacy may be gathered from the 
following lines, taken from The Sue and Cry after Sir 

-Trihnn, l - • 

Down Dragon*Sjnod with thy motley ware. 

While we do swagger for the Common Flayer, 

ThAt dove-like embassy, that wings our sense 
To heaven’s gate in shape of innocence; 

Fray for the mitred authors, and defy 
These Demi-casters of Divinitie. 

Vor when ^ii John with Jack-of-all-trades joyns, 

His finger's thicker than the Frelate's loyns. 
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These lines are a fair illustration of the rough vigour which 
characterised the man. 

Sir John Suckling wrote a few lyrics of no great merit. 
Robert Herrick, after being ejected by the Parliamentarians 
from his living in Devonshire, came up to London, and 
published his poems under the title of Hespendea, By 
this publication he disgraced, not the clerical profession 
only, but even the Christian name. Horace, the wor¬ 
shipper of Venus and Apollo, scarcely in his loosest 
epodes indulged in more licentious language than this 
Christian poet; and Horace redeemed the fault by many 
a noble strain of patriotism, many a grave questioning of 
life and death, and the meaning of both, of which not a 
vestige is to be found in Herrick, whose verses are ^e 
mere poetry of pleasure-worship. 

Colonel JRichard Lovelace wrote a few pretty things, one 
or two of which are to be found, in most collections, and 
Sir John Denham, the intimate fnend of Cowley, wrote 
the first English descriptive poem of real merit— Coopev^s 
Hill 

Only three poets took the Puritan side; but quality 
made up fof quantity. John Milton was born in London 
in the year 1608. At sixteen he was sent to Cambridge, 
where he speedily gave proofs of an astonishing vigour 
and versatility of intellect by the Latin and English com¬ 
positions, chiefly the former, which he produced in his 
college years. In spite of the precedents given by the 
great Italian poets, Latin was still regarded as the uni¬ 
versal and most perfect language, not only for prose, but 
for poetry; and the most gifted poets of the time, Milton 
and Cowley, followed the example of Vida and Sanazzaro 
and tried their *’prentice hand’ upon hexameters and 
elegiacs. In these exercises, whatever Dr. Johnson ‘ may 

* In liis JAfe of ilftZton, Johnson writes with an evident bias of dislike, 
which sometimes makes jiim un&ir. His Toi^ j^’ndices wonld not allow 
him to be just to the poet who had defended regicide. 
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say, Milton was singularly successful. So far from his 
Latin poems being inferior to those of Cowley, it may be 
doubted whether he does not surpass even Vida; for if the 
latter excels him in elegance and smoothness, yet in 'the 
rush of images and ideas, in idiomatic strength and 
variety, in everything, in short, that constitutes origi¬ 
nality, he is not to be compared to Milton. The elegy 
upon Bishop Andrewes is really a marvel, considering that 
it was the work of a lad of seventeen. 

Milton, however, was a true lover of his native lan¬ 
guage, and ib^ his Latin pieces he was but, as it were, 
preluding and trying his poetic gift, the full power of 
which was to be displayed in the forms of his own 
mother tongue. But he would write simple, unaffected 
English, and be the slave to no fashionable style; what¬ 
ever mannerism he was afterwards to give way to, was 
to be the offspring of his own studies and peculiar mode 
of thought. He expresses this determination in a Vaca¬ 
tion exercise, composed in 1627. Apostrophising his native 
language, he says:— 

But haste thee straight to do me once a pleasure, 

And from thj wardrobe bring thf chiefest treasure ; 

Net those tiew-fangled t«^8, and trimming sleight,' 

Which takes mr late fantasiics with ddight; 

But cttll those ridiest robes, and gay’st attire, 

Which deepest spirits and choicest wits desire. 

The English language obeyed the invitation, and two 
years later appeared the beautiful Ode to the Nativity, In 
1634 he wrote the masque of Comus, All the rest of the 
shorter poems (except the Sonnets and«two or three Latin 
pieces) were in like manner composed before the breaking 
01 ]^ V of the civil war. In 1638 Milton visited Italy, and 
stayed several months at Florence, Borne, and Naples, mix¬ 
ing familiarly in the literary society of those cities. The 
Italians were amazed at this proc^gy of genius from the 
remote North, the beauty and grace of whose person recom¬ 
mended bis intellectual gifts. The iSlarquis Manso, the 
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friend of Tasso, said, referring to the well-known anecdote 
of Pope Gregory, that if his religion were as good as his 
other qualifications, he would be, ‘Non Anglusverum An- 
gelus. ’ Selvaggi, in a Latin distich, anticipated the famous 
encomium of Bryden,^ and Salsilli declared that the banks 
of the Thames had produced a greater poet than those of 
the Mincio. With Galileo he had an interview at Florence. 
‘There was it that I found and visited the famous Galileo, 
grown old, a prisoner to the Inquisition.’ * The news of 
the increasing civil dissensions at home recalled him to 
England; and after his return he renounced the Muse, and 
flung himself with characteristic energy ^to thetlpckestof 
the strife. The Puritans, who as a class possessed little 
learning, were at that time hard pushed by Bishop Hall, 
Usher, and other Episcopalian disputants; when Milton 
appeared in their ranks, and threw not only the force and 
fire of his genius, but his varied and copious learning, on 
the yielding side. Of ReforTmitioh in England (fb41). 
An Apology for Smectymnuus (1642), the Reason of 
Church Government urged against Prelaty (1641), these 
are the titles of some of his principal contributions to this 
controversy., Barren as was the strife, so far as regards 
any theoretical results directly established by it, yet who¬ 
ever wishes to understand and feel the greatness of Milton, 
must not fail to study these treatises. His prose was no 
‘cool element;’ most often it sparkles and scathes like 
liquid metal, yet softens here and there, and spreads out 
into calmer, milder passages, stamped with an inexpressible 
poetic loveliness. For many years, in this portion of his 
life, Milton gave himself up to political and religious con- 

^ Three poets, in three distant ages bom, 

Greece, Italj, and England, did adorn. ^ 

The first in lofbineee of thought eurpaeeed; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no further go; 

To makei a third, she join’d tha fprmer two. 

Areopagitica. 
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troversy; all but one of his prose works were composed 
between 1640 and the Bestoration. 

Writing of the sonnet, Wordsworth finely says that in 
Milton’s hand,— 

Thp thing became a trumpet, -whence he blew 
Soul-animating Btrains, alas! too few. 

Some of these stirring sonnets were composed during the 
war. That addressed to Cromwell was written before the 
battle of Worcester, in 1651, but corrected after it, as 
appears from an inspection of the original MS. in the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in which the ninth line 
originally stood ^us,— 

And twenty battles more. Yet much remaina, &(*. 

But the pen has been drawn through the first four words, 
and over them is written ‘ And Worcester’s laureat wreath;’ 

I 

and thus the line stands in all the printed editions. 

After the king’s execution, Milton entered the service of the 
rcpuftican government as Latin secretary, with the duty of 
conducting the official correspondence with foreign powera. 
He retained this office under the Protectorate. At the Resto¬ 
ration an order was given for his prosecution, but ultimately 
he was allowed to retire unharmed into priv/ite life. At 
this time he was totally blind, having lost his eyesight,— 

over-plied 

In Liberty’s defence, my noble task, 

Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side: 

where he refers to his Befenaio PtypuLi Anglicanij written 
in 1651 in reply to Salmasius. After his retirement, 
he lived at Buiihiil Fields, in the outfits of London, and 
took up agoLu the cherished literary ambition of his youth, 
which had been to write a great poem, founded either upon 
tlhe national mythology, or on some scriptural subject. 
There are several allusions to this early bias of bis mind in 
the prose works. Thus, in the Animadversions, &c., pub¬ 
lish^ in 1641, he 'Writes: * And he that now for haste 
snatches up a plain Vingamished present os a thank-offering 
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to Thee, may then, perhaps, take up a harp and sing Thee 
an elaborate song to generations.’ Also, in the Reason of 
Church Govemmenty <&c,, published in the same year, after 
mentioning the encouragement and praise which the Italian 
literati had given to his early efforts in verse, * I began,* 
he says, * thus far to assent both to them and divers of my 
friends here at home, and not less to an inward prompting 
which now grew daily upon me, that by labour and intense 
study (which I take to be my portion in this life), joined 
with the strong propensity of nature, I might, perhaps, 
leave something so written to after times as they should 
not willingly let it die.’ The whole context of Ubis passage 
is of grea’t interest for the light it throws on Milton’s early 
conviction of the true nature of the task to which his extra¬ 
ordinary powers constituted his vocation. 

The Paradise Lost was first published in 1667. Although 
the author—from what cause is unknown—obtained a very 
scanty remuneration ’ from the jihblisher, the ccflimon 
supposition, that the sale of the work was extremely slow,, 
is erroneous. Within*two years from the date of publica¬ 
tion thirteen hundred copies had been sold, and the second 
edition was exhausted before 1678. But the name of M§ltou 
waf#4;oo hateful in royalist ears to allow of his admirers 
giving public expression to their feelings under the Stuarts. 
Addison’s papers in the Spectator first made the Paradise 
Lost known to a large number of readers, and established 
it as a household book and an ^English classic. 

The Paradise Brained, in four books, and the sacred 
drama of Samson ^gonistes, were both published in 1670. 
Milton died in 1674, and was buried in the church of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate. 

Georfje Wither, the second Puritan poet, wa« a native 
of Hampshire, and sold his paternal property to raise a 
troop of horse for the Parliament. The diction of his 

* pounds for t|ie first two editions,.njimbering three tbonaand 

copies. 
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earlier poems, particularly his beautiful songs, shows little 
trace of the influence of the Fantastic school; but his 
religious poetry is full of quaintnesses and conceits. The 
third poet, Andrew Marvell, who was assistant to MUton 
for eighteen months in the office of Latin secretary, and 
represented the borough of Hull in Parliament after the 
Bestoration, was at heart a thorough republican. He 
was a formidable political satirist, both in prose and verse, 
on the Whig-Puritan side, during the reign of Charles II. 
His miscellaneous poems, few in number, but natural 
and often grac^ul, were published by his widow in 1681. 

The poetry of Milton belongs, according to its spirit, to 
the period before the Restoration, although much of it was 
actually composed later. The poets whom wo have now to 
consider belong, both in time and in spirit, to the post- 
Bestoration, or reactionary*school. The greatest of them 
—Dryden—is the most prominent figure in the literary 
hisbay of the latter pitrl of the seventeenth century; and 
in describing his career, it will be easy to introduce such 
mention of his less-gifted rivals and contemporaries as our 
limits will permit us to make. 

I^yden was the grandson of a Northamptonshire baronet 
and squire. Sir Erasmus Dryden, of Canons Ashby; bill Ins 
relations on both sides had adopted Puritan opinions, aiid 
he grew up to manhood under Puritan influences. From 
Westminster School hejproceeded, in 1650, to Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. The seven years of his college life are 
almost a blank in Lis history. Of Milton we know exactly, 
from his own pen, how he was employed at the correspond¬ 
ing period; and can form to ourselves a tolerably accurate 
nddon of the earnest ascetic student, with his rapt look and 
beautiful features, walking in the cloisters or garden of 
ChrisPs College. But of Dryden, the only fact of*3ny im¬ 
portance that we know is, that his favourite study at this 
time was history, not poetry. He had begun, indeed, to 
stiing rhymes together many years before, his elegy on 
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Lord Hastings having been written in 1649; but that feeble 
and artificial production must have given so little satis¬ 
faction, either to himself or others, that we cannot wonder 
at his having desisted from writing poetry altogether. How 
unlike Pope, who— 

Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 


In 1657 he came up to London, probably at the invita¬ 
tion of his kinsman. Sir Gilbert Pickering, who stood high 
in the favour of Cromwell, being, according to Shadwell, 
‘ Noll’s Lord Chamberlain.’ Dryden seems to have acted 
as secretary or amanuensis to Sir Gilbert for abopt two 
years. Upon the death of Cromwell, in September 1658, 
lie wrote an elegy, in thirt 3 '^-six stanzas, commemorating 
the exploits and great qualitie&r of the Lord Protector. It 
is written in a manly strain, nor is the eulogy undiscerning. 
For example,— ’ • 

For from all tefipora he could Bcrvice draw; 

The worth of (vich, with its ailloy, ho knew; 

And as the confidant of Nature, saw 
’ How bho complexions did divide and brow,— 

lines which well describe Cromwell’s keen discernment of 
character. At the Restoration, the Cavaliers of course came 
into power, and the Puritan holdei]^ of office were ousted. 
Among the rest. Sir Gilbert Pickering had to retire into 
private life, happy to be let off so easily; and Bryden’s 
regular occupation vjas gone. At the age of twenty-eight 
years he was thrown entirely on his own resources. Exactly 
twenty-eight years later the same mischance befell him ,* 
and on each occasion the largeness and vigour of«his intel¬ 
lect enabled him to make head against the spite of fortune. 
Literature was to be his resource; the strong impulse of 
nature urged him with irresistible force to think and to 
write. But no kinef of writing offered tlie chance of ati ^ 
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immediate return, in the shape of temporal maintenance, 
except the dramatic. To the drama, therefore, Dryden 
turned, and began to write plays. Between 1662 and 1694 
he produced twenty-six plays, of which twelve were trage¬ 
dies, three tragi-comedies, nine comedies, and two operas. 
Perhaps his fame would have suffered but little if he had 
not written one. Many of them are crammed full—all aie 
r^ore or less tainted—with licentious language and gross 
allusion; and even in the finest of the tragedies one misses 
altogether that deep pathos which forms the inexhaus¬ 
tible charm of Othello or of Oedipus Tyrannus, and which 
Dryden had not Jicart enough to communicate to his work. 

In 1670 Dryden was appointed poet-laureate, in succes¬ 
sion to Sir William Davenant, with a salary of £200 a 
year, raised towards the end of Charles II.*s reign to £300. 
During the ten following years he was almost exclitsively 
engaged in writing either plays, or critical essays on dra- 
matfl subjects. His acknowledged superiority among men 
of letters, and tlie dread of his satire, causeil him to be 
both envied and hated; passions wTjtch in those turbulent 
times did not trust to the pen alone for their gratification. 
Dryden received the same sort of castigation which Pope 
narrowly escaped, and which Voltaire met witli at the 
hands of the Due de Bohan. The clever, profligate 
Wilmot, Earl <vf Eochester, who wished to be considered 
an arbiter of literary^te, bad setup by turns three dra¬ 
matists—Settle, Crowne, and Otway—as rivals to Dryden. 
But, finding that the judgment of the public remained 
intractable, he attacked Dryden himself in an imitation 
of Horace, published in 1678. The poet replied vigorously 
‘ in the preface to AU for Love, Next year appeared 
Sheffield’® Essay on Satire, in which Eochester was 
severely handled. Supposing Dryden to be the author, 
Rochester had him waylaid one evening near Co vent 
Garden, on his return home from Wills’s coffee-house, 
and severely beaten by a couple of hired bullies. In 
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reference to which mishap, Lord Shefl&eld wrote the fol¬ 
lowing stupid and conceited couplet:— 

Though praised and punished for another’s rhymes, 

* TTih own deserve as much applause wmdvms. 

In the thick of the excitement about the Popish Plot, 
Bryden, by producing his play of the Spanish Friar, and 
thus pandering to the blind frenzy of the hour, placed 
himself almost in a position of antagonism to the Court, 
since the Whig promoters of the Plot were as little accept¬ 
able to Charles as to his brother. But be soon after 
made ample amends by writing Absalom and Achitaphsl, 
the most perfect and powerful satire in our language,— 
in which the schemes of the Whig-Puritan party, and the 
characters of its leading men, are exposed and carica¬ 
tured.’ 

In 1682 appeared the Medal,^ another witire on the 
Whigs, and a few months later the* second part of Absa¬ 
lom and AcMtophel, of which only about two hundred 
lines, including the portraits of Settle and ^hadwell, are 
by Dryden, the rest being the work of ah inferior poet, 
named Nahijm Tate,—ono of those jackals that hunt with 
the lions of literature,—but bearing marks of considerable 
revision by the master’s hand. The Rdif/io Laini, pub¬ 
lished in the same year, will be spoken of presently. 

In February 1685, Charles II. died. Dryden, as in duty 
bound, mourned the sad event in the Threnodia August- 
alia, a long rambling elegy, in which occur a few fine 
lines, but which must be set down oh the whole as men¬ 
dacious, frigid, and profane. Lamentation is not the key¬ 
note of the poem;—after bewailing the deprivation of so 
much virtue and benevolence which the world had sus¬ 
tained in the death of Cbailes II., the poet turns with 
alacrity to celebrate with an lo Psean the accession of the 
illustrious James. 

* See page S99. 

¥2 
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We are now come to the period of his life at which 
Dryden changed his religion. Upon this much debated 
subject, the reader is referred to the candid examination 
of the entire question, which will be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s life of the poet. Scott’s theory is, that on the one 
hand the inner workings of tha poet’s mind, as inferred 
from his writings, at last consistently brought him to em¬ 
brace the Homan Catholic system; on the other hand, 
that there were many external incidents .and circumstances 
in his position, which, in a proportion impossible to be 
exactly ascer' aiued, cooperated with those internal move¬ 
ments to produce the final result. With regard to the 
first point, he quotes the poet’s own confession in the Ilind 
and Panther :— 

Sly thoughtlMs youth was wing’d with vain <losm's; 

My munhood, lung tnislod by wandering tirps, 

Followed falsa lights; and when thior g1imp‘>c was gono, 

My piido struck out now simrklrs of her own. 

Such was 1; such by nature still I am ; 

Be Tliine the glory, and be mine tlnw^hame! 

The ‘ false lighfs ’ evidently refer to the Puritan opinions 
in which Dryden had been bred up, and tlje ‘ sparkles ’ 
struck out by his pride fis clearly point to the religious 
speculations, originating in his own mind, some of which 
are disclosed in the Eelifjio Laid This poem, one of the 
few of Dryden’fl which were neither written professionally, 
nor dedicated to, or suggested by, a patron, betokens a 
mind dissatisfied with the religion in which it had been 
brought up, and groping its way among clashing systems, 
in vain endeavours after light. To one whose opinions 
were so unfixed, who lived, too, at the time when the 
great Bos#net was analysing the Variations of th^ Protes- 
tmtt CImrehes, and the virtues of Fenelon were the talk 
of Europe, it is easy to see that when the time came at 
which it was his manifest interest to consider the claims 
of the religion of the Court, the arguments in favour of 
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the claims of Home would present themselves with more 
than ordinary force, because they would not find the ordi¬ 
nary obstacles pre-existing in his mind. The whole subject 
is thus summed up in the words of Scott; ‘While pointing 
out circumstances of proof that Dryden*8 conversion was 
not made by manner of bargain and sale, but proceeded 
upon a sincere though erroneous conviction, it cannot be 
denied that his situation as poet-laureate, and his expec- 
tiitions from the king, must have conduced to his taking 
bis final resolution. All I mean to infer from the above 
.statement is, that his interest and internal conviction led 
him to the s£ime conclusion.’ 

In 1687, some months after his conversion, Dryden 
piiblishtid the Uind and Panther, a controversial allegory 
in heroic metre in three books, the Homan Church being 
represented by the Hind, and the (Jhiirch of England by 
the Panther. Cfreat was the clamour raised agiiinst him, 
and many were the answers that appeared, among which 
the City Mouse ami Country Mouse, the joint production 
of Prior and Charfes Montague (afterwards Earl of 
ifalifiix), was the most successful. At’the Hevolution, 
Dryden was.dismissed from las office of poet-laureate and 
royal historiographer, and had the'mortification of seeing 
Shad well, the dramatist, who had been repeatedly the butt of 
hi.s ridicule,—Shadweli, the hero of Mac-Flecknoe and the 
Og of Absalom and AchitopiLet, —promotedjto the laurel. 
For thtJ remainder of his life Dryden was more or less 
harassed by the ills of poverty, but his genius shone out 
brighter as the end drew near. Alexmulers Femt, which 
lias been often pronounced to be the finest lyric in the 
language, was written in 1697; the tnmslation of Virgil 
appeared in the same year; and the Fables,^hich are 
' translations from Ovid and Boccaccio, and modernisations 
of Chaucer, were published in March 1700, only a few 
weeks before the poet’s death. 

pryden’s manner of life was essentially that of a man 
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of letters. He had no taste for field sports, and did not 
delight in rural solitudes; nor, though he keenly watched 
the conflicts of parties and the development of political 
questions, did he ever mix personally in the turmoil of 
public life. Though not reserved, he was diffident and 
shy, and was far from cutting that brilliant figure in 
fashionable society which Pope, though self-educated and 
a jjarvenu^ succeeded in doing. He rose early, spent all 
tl e fore part of the day in bis own study reading or 
writing; then about three o'clock betook himself to Wills’s 
coffee-house, the common resort of a crowd of wits, 
pamphleteers, poets,and critics. There, seated in his own. 
arm-chair, which was moved near the window in summer 
and to the fireside in winter, ‘ glorious John ’ drank hia 
bottle of port, and ruled the roast, the undoubted chief 
of the English literary republic. 

The only other poets in this post-Restoration period 
whom it is necessaiy lo mention, are, Wentworth Dillon, 
Earl of Roscommon, author of the Essay on Translalctl 
Verse, and Butler, the author of Hudlbras. Both Dryden 
and Pope praised Roscommon,*—^the former in some fine 
lines, (written on the publication of the Ess^iy in 1680,) 

V 

• Drydon writos, after mentioning the Italian poets,— 

The French punmed their steps; and Britain, last, 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 

The wit of Ureoce, the majesty of Homo, 

Appear exalted in the British loom: 

The Mnses' empire is restored again, 

In Cliarles’s reign, and by Roscommon's pen. 

.And Pope,— 

Bnt we, brave Britons, foreign laws despiseil, 

And kept unconquer'd and unciyilised; 

1 Fierce tor the liberties of wit, and Ixild, 

We still defied the Romans, as of old: 

Yet some there were among the sounder few. 

Of those who less presumed, and better knew, 

/Who durst assert the juster, ancient cause. 

And here restored wit’s fundamental laws. 
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the sense of which was rather closely followed hy Pope in 
his Essa/y on Gi'iticisin, In both panegyrics the merit of 
Hoscommon is described to be, that he restored in Britain 
the^iiithority of ‘ wit’s fundamental laws,’ and superseded 
Shakspeare’s wild beauties and Milton’s ittggedness by 
establishing the reign of classic elegance, polish, and cor> 
rectness. In short, Koscommon, although his achieve¬ 
ments in these respects were much overrated by his 
eulogisers, was a kind of forerunner of Pope, and a writer 
of the classical school. 

* Sanmel Butler, the son of a Worcestershire farmer, 
^ived for some years in early life in the house of Sir 
Samuel Luke, one of Cromwell’s commanders,'who fur¬ 
nished him with the original of Hudibras, W’hile staying 
Jierc he composed his famous satire. After the liestoration 
little is known with certainty about his manner of life. 
It is certain, however, that he was befriended by Bucking¬ 
ham, and by Dryden’s patron, tliTi Earl of ]>orset, and 
also that he passed all the latter part of his life in extreme 
poverty. The king,*though lie was extremely fond of 
liudUjrast and used constantly to quote*from it, suffered 
the author to starve, with his usual selfishness and ingrati¬ 
tude. This famous poem, which is in substance a satire 
on Puritans and l*uritanism, may also be regarded as a 
burlesque on romances, the influence of l)(m Quiooote 
being apparent; and even as in a partial sense a parody 
on the Faery Queen, the titles to the cantos being clearly 
imitated from those of Spenser. The political importance 
of the poem was great. It turned the laugh against those 
terrible Puritans, a handful of whom had so long held 
the nation down, and defeated more effectually than 


Such waa RoBCommon, not more leaxn'd than good, 
With mtumers generous as his noble blood; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
And every autbnr's merit but his own. 
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cannon-balls or arguments could have done ‘ the stubborn 
crew of errant saints/— ^ 

who build their faith upou 
The holy text of pike and gun; 

Decide all controversies by 
* Infiillible artilleiy; * 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
liy apostolic blows and knocks. 


Heroic Flays:—Comedy of manners—Jeremy Collier. 

The position of the English drama after the Kestoration 
may be explained in a few words. The theatres had been 
closed ever since the Puritan party had gained the mastery^ 
in London, that is, since the year 1643. At the Kestora¬ 
tion they were re-opened as a matter of course: the king 
during his long foreign so|ourn had become used to and 
fond of theatrical entertainments; the courtiers ostenta¬ 
tiously shared in the royal taste; and the long-silenced 
wits were only too gthd of a favourable opportunity for 
displaying their powers. Two theatres were licensed: 
one, which was under the direct pafronage of Charles, was 
called the King!»,—^the other, which was patronised by his 
brother, was known as the Duke’s, theatre, ^^ryden, who, 
ns has been mentioned, took to writing plays at this time 
for a livelihood, attached himself to the former. The 
taste of the king was for the French school in tragedy, 
and the Spanish school in comedy; and the influence of 
both is perceptible in Dryden’s plays for many years. He 
could not, indeed, adopt the French heroic metre—the 
Alexandrine—for which our language is eminently un¬ 
suited ; but, retaining the ten-syllable verse of the Eliza¬ 
bethan dramatists, he followed Corneille and Kacan in 
fcArhiin^ iLinto rhyming couplets. In the plot and manner 
of his early pieces the Spanish taste conspicuously pre¬ 
vails. The high-flown sentiment, the daring enterprise, 
the romantic adventure, of the days of chivalry, still hold 
their ground in them,—still please a society which the 
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modem critical spirit had as yet but partially invaded. 
These heroic plays of Dryden’s are rightly described by 
Scott as ‘ metrical romances in the form of dramas.’ A 
brief outline of the plot of the Conquest of Granada, 
the most brilliant and successful among them, will best 
explain this definition:— 

The scene is laid in the Moorish kingdom of Granada; the 
period is the fifteenth century, about die time of the conquest of 
Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. Almanzor, a peerless and 
invincible Moorish knight errant, who owns no master upon 
earth, and amongst other enormous boasts, is made to say,— 

, I am an free as Natiire first made man, 

Kre the base laws of servitude began, * 

Wlion wild in woods the noble savage ran; 

nor has hitherto stooped to love, breaks in upon a fight between 
two Moorish factions at Granada, and by the might of his single 
arm puts the combatants to flight, lie then oilers his services 
to the Moorish king lioabdelin. lie* transfers his allvglance 
several times in the course of the jilay, from the king to his plot¬ 
ting brother xVbdalla, aiJd back again; but the side, whichever 
it is, tliat he supports, with ease puts its enemies to the rout. 
His love, when he once yields to the passion, fs as roinantio as 
his valour. While aiding Abdalla, he takes captive Alniahide, a 
noble lady betrothed to Uoabdelin. Tlie first glance of her eye-s 
causes him to fall desperately in love; but bearing of her uu- 
gagement, he magnanimously resolves to rclcttse her. Later, 
after he has carried his sword to the side of tlie king, and having 
provoked Boabdelin by his arrogance to order his guards to fall 
upon lilm, has been overpowered and sentenced to die, Alrnahido 
obtains his pardon as tlie price of her consenting to marry the 
king immediately. Hearing this, Almanzor would have killed 
himself; but Almabide lays her command upon him to live, 
and he obeys. After he has left the court, and the Christian 
armies are pressing strongly forward, a word from her recalls 
him, and his prowess rolls back |i>r a time the tide of invasion. 
In the concluding battle the king is slain, and Almanzor recog¬ 
nises in the Spanish ^general, after nearly killing him, bis own 
father, from whom be had been separated in infancy. Almahide 
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and he become Christians, and agree to many when her jear of 
widowhood is expired. 

Such was the material of which Dryden’s plays were 
composed down to the year 1671,— a notable epoch in 
his dramatic career. The heroic play, it must be evident, 
from its tumid exaggerated style, offered a broad mark 
for a clever satirist; and its weak points were accordingly 
seized with great effect by the Duke of Buckingham and 
h^i coadjutors Sprat and Butler, in a play produced in 
that year. This was the famous comedy of the Re- 
liearaalf in which Dryden himself figures under the 
chanicter of Bayes. The poet who, for one of the genus 
h'l'ilahile, was singularly free from personal vanity, felt 
that he had received a home-tlimst, remained silent, and 
speetlily abandoned the line of the heroic drama. But 
he did not forget his obligations to Buckingham, and 
repaid them with interest a few years later, when he drew 
the portrait of Zimri in Absalom and Aehifophel, 

In his Essay of Dramatic Poe^, published in 1668, 
Dryden had earnestly argued that rhyme, which ho calls 
the most noble'verse, is alone fit for tragedy, which he 
calls the most noble species of composition; and had 
therefore by implication condemned the use of blank verse 
by Shakspeare. But as his judgment grew clearer, and 
his taste more refined, he saw cause for changing his 
opinion. Some striking lines in the prologue to the 
tragedy of Aurungzebe, produced in 1675, mark this 
point in the progress of his mind. He is inclined, be 
says, to damn his own play,— 

Xot that it’s worse than what before he writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit ; 

« And, to confess a truth, though out of time. 

Grows weary of his long-loved mistress, RhjTiie 
Passion’s too fierce to*be in fetters bound, 

> And nature flies him like enchanted ground; 

What verse can do, he has perfonned in this, 

Which he pzesiunes the most corre^ of his; 
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But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakspeare*s sacred name; 
And vrhcn he hears his godlike Ro^ns rag^ 
He, in a jast despair, vould quit the stage; 

And to an ago less polished, more unskilled. 
Dues with disdain the foremost honours yield. 


In his next play, AU for Love, he abandoned rhyme, 
and never afterwards returned to it The influence of 
tShakspeare becomes more and more perceptible in the 
later plays, particularly in Don Sefjastian, the finest of 
all Dryden’s tragedies, produced in 1690. Thus the attempt 
to divert the taste of the play-going public from British 
to Fronch,and Spranish models was renounced by the pro¬ 
jector himself, and replaced by a steady and continuous 
effort to raise Shukspeare to his just rank in the estima¬ 
tion of his countrymen. It nepd hardly be said that, up 
to the present time, the work of appreciation, commenced 
by Drydcn, has gone on in an unbroken development. 

In comedy, however, a new sch(K)l arose, of which the 
tone and form may c^ainly be traced to the unrivalled 
genius of Moli^re. The ‘comedy of manners,’of which 
Congreve, Etherege, and Wycherley, were* in our present 
period the chief representatives, exhibited, in polished 
and witty prose, the modes of acting, thinking, and talk¬ 
ing, prevalent in tlie fashionable society of the time. 
That society was a grossly immoral one, and the plays 
which reflected its image were no less so. Congreve, 
the i^ost eminent writer of this school, produced only 
five plays, one of which, the Mourning Bi'ide, is a tragedy. 
His comedies are, the Old Bachelor (1693), the Double 
Dealer (1694), Love for Love (1695), and the Way of the 
Ww'ld (1700). Congreve was the intimate friend of 
I)ryden,.who appointed him his literary executor, and in 
some well-known lines entreated him to be watchful over 
his memory:— 


But you, wI}jDm eveiy muse and graca adorn, 
Whom I foreaae to better Airtane born. 
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Be kind to my remains; and oh, defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend! 
not thejlnsulting foe my fame pursue. 

But shade those laurels which descend to yon: 

And take for tribute what these lines express, < 

You merit more, nor could my lore do less. 

• 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the immo¬ 
rality of the stage began to be thought intolerable. In 
this respect the stage had remained stationary since the 
Kestoration, while the morals of English society had been 
gradually becoming purer. This general feeling found an 
exponent in Jeremy Collier, a non-juring ^ divine, who 
wrote in 1698 his Short View of the Immoralliy and 
Profanenms of the Stage, Both Drvden and Congreve 
were vigorously aa^ailed in this work on account of their 
dramatic misdeeds, Dryden magnanimously pleaded 
guilty to the main charge, in the preface to liis Fablcn, 
published in 1700, although he maintained that Collier 
liad in many places perverted his meaning by his glosses, 
and was‘too much given to horsg-play in his raill€*ry.’ 
‘I will not say,’ he continues, ‘that the zeal of God’s 
house has eaten him up ; but I am sure it has devoured 
some part of his good manners and civility.’ «After a time. 
Collier’s attack produced its effect; the public taste be¬ 
came purer; the intellect of the country became ashamed 
of the stage, and turned to cultivate other branches of 
literature 4 and from that time the English drama 
tended downwards to that condition of feebleness and 
inanity which reached its maximum about a hundred years 
later. 

Learning:—^UBher; Selden; Gale, &o. 

The state of learning in England during this period was 
not so high as it has been generally esteemed. Selden 
says in his Table Talk —‘The Jesuits and the lawyers 

% 

* That is, one who refused to take the oath of aBegianee to King William. 
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of France, and the Low Country men, have engrossed all 
learning. The rest of the world make nothing but 
homilies.’ He was glancing here at the eloc^ent divines, 
Anckewes, Hall, Taylor, &c. There was indeed abundance 
of illustrative, but little productive learning. The divines 
above mentioned, in their sermons,* ransack for illustrations 
the whole series of the Greek and Latin authors, and show 
no slight acquaintance with councils and Fathers; but 
they use all this learning merely to serve some immediate 
purpose; they do not digest or analyse it with a view to 
obtaining from it permanent literary results. Usher, the 
Irishman, is the chief exception. James Usher, one of 
the three first matriculated students of Trinity* College, 
Dublin,^ upon its opening in 1593, rose to be Protestant 
primate of Armagh; but he left Ireland in 1640, and, 
excusing himself on the plea of the social confusion which 
prevailed, never afterwards retmrned to it. His treatise, 
De Ecclesiarum BHtannununim PHmm'diis, and his 
celebrated Annates (a digest of universal history from 
the creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus), 
are works of solid learning and research/ which even yet 
are not superseded. Selj^en himself i^ossessed a great 
deal of abstruse learning; probably no Englishman ever 
dived so deep into Kahbinical literature, or was so com¬ 
pletely at home in certain branches of antiquarian reseai'ch. 
Put he cannot be compared with the great Di^chmau of 
the age, Hugo Grotius, whom he met in controversy,* 
nor with the Spanish Jesuit, Suarez. He was narrower, 
more lawyer-like, and less pliilosophical, than either of 
those two great men. The names of Gale, Gataker, 

' ITshor.actively aided in the formation of the Trinity Cniiege Libraiy, 
and his HS8., given after his death to the college by Charles IL, foriii 
a valuable portion of its collections. See his Life by Aikin. 

‘ Grotius wrote a book calltxl Mare Liierum, asserting the right of 
fisheiy in the narrow seasenesr the XSnglish coast, to which Selden replied 
by his Mare C?aueuf>t, denying tlu^ right. 
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Potter, and Stanley, are the most respectable that we 
can produce in the department of scholarship during 
the remainder of the period. Potter’s Greek ATiJbiquities, 
first published in 1697, was a text-book in all British 
schools for nearly a century and a half, haring been 
superseded only within'these few years by the fuller and 
more critical treatises for which German thought and 
erudition have prepared the way. Of Bentley, the prince 
of English scholars, we shall speak in the next chapter. 


PROSE WRITINGS. 

Fiction :—* Pilgrim’s Pr^ess; * Oratory. 

In the department of prose fiction, this period, but for 
one remarkable work, w absolutely sterile. In the exciting 
times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, men were in 
too earnest a mood to spend much time in the contempla¬ 
tion of imaginary scenes and characters. !Nor, during the 
twenty-eight yebrs which separated the Eevolution from 
the Bestoration, had the agination of society subsided 
sufficiently to admit of the formation of a novel-reading 
public, by which term is meant that large class of persons, 
easy in their circumstances, but victims to ennui, from 
the tranquility and uniformity of their daily avocations,— 
who seek in fiction the excitement which the stability of 
the social system has banished from their actual life. It 
must be remembered, also, that the drama was the surest 
road to popularity for an inventive genius up to the end 
0 ^ the century. Soon afterwards the stage fell into dis- 
crodit) and the novel immediately appeared to fill the 
vacant place. 

One exception, however, to £his rule of sterility is to be 
found in Bunyan’s celebrated PilgrirrCa Progreaa. John 
Bunyan, a native of Elstow, near Bedford, was of obscure 
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origin, and was brought up to the trade of a tinker. His 
youth, according to his own account, was wild and vicious; 
but having been impressed by the sermon of a Baptist 
preacher, at which he was accidentally present, he was led 
to enter into himself, and gradually reformed his life. 
Forsaking the Church of England, he joined the Baptists, 
and became a preacher among them. When, after the 
Eestoration, severe laws were passed against noncon¬ 
formity, Bunyan, refusing to be silenced, was thrown into 
Bedford gaol, where he was detained twelve years. H^re 
it was that he wrote his famous allegory, the object of 
which is to represent, under the figure of a jouAiey taken 
by a pilgrim, the course of a Christian’s life in his jSassage 
through this world to the world to come. No original 
work in the English language has had a greater circulation 
than the PUgi'mCs Progress, nor been translated into a 
greater number of foreign languages. The work was first 
published complete in 1684; Bunyan died in 1688. It 
is needless to describe a book so well known; but I may ' 
remark that there seems a great falling off in the account 
of the pilgrimage of Christiana and her sons, as compared 
with that of the pilgrimage of Christian. In truth it 
appears from the poetical introduction to the second part, 
that the good man was excited and elated in spirit in no 
small degree by the extraordinary reception which his 
Christian had met with; he was conscious thalg greatness 
had been thrust upon him; and one misses accordingly in 
the second part something of the delightful freshness, the 
naturalness, the entire unconscious devotion of heart and 
singleness of purpose, which are so conspicuous in the 
first part. But what simple, equable, sinewy English the 
‘inspire^ tinker’ writes! what fulness of the*Christian 
doctrine is in him! what c^ar insight into many forms of 
the Christian character! what thorough understanding of 
a vast variety of temjptations, fleshly and spiritual! Truly, 
among modern men^ the Galilean fishermen have perhaps 
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never found a more like-minded brother and fellow-worker 
than this despised dreamer of Elstow. 

Under the head of Oratory we find scarcely anything 
deserving of mention. Cromwell’s speeches, with their 
designed ambiguity, their cloudy pietism, their involved 
long-winded sentences, are hardly readable, in spite of 
Mr. Carlyle’s editorial industry. The speeches given in 
Clarendon’s History are often very interesting; but the 
difiSculty of knowing how much may be the author’s own 
coipposition, detracts, of course, from their value. Pam¬ 
phlets issue(f in shoals from the press during all this 
period. 

History and Biography:—Milton, Ludlow, Clarendon, &c.; 

Wood’s ' AthensB,’ Fepys, Evelyn, Ac. 

In our last notice of historical writing, it appeared 
that in the first quarter of the century the best of our 
historians had written on the atfqirs of Turkey and on 
the ancient world. But as the century wore on, and the 
shadow of the civil war began to darken the sky, English 
contemporary history became a subject of suph absorbing 
and pressing interest, that our writers had no thought 
to spare for that of foreign nations and distant times. 
P'uller, Milton, Ludlow, May, Whitlocke, Eushworth, and 
Clarendon, besides many inferior writers, wrote entirely, 
so far as they were historians at all, upon English affairs. 
Thomas Fuller, a clergyman, of great wit and originality, 
wrote a Church History of Britavni from the Birth of 
Jesua Ghriai until the Year 1648; this work was pub¬ 
lished in 1656. Milton’s History of England is but a 
fragment,'extending ^from the first traditional beginning 
to the Norman Conquest.’ Lq^dlow was one of Cromwell’s 
generals, and signed the warrant for Charles I.’s execution; 
his Memoirs, written during his ei^e in Switzerland, 
relating, for the most part, to evente in which he had 
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himself been an actor, were first published after his death 
in 1698. John May, a lawyer, described the civil strife, 
both in Parliament and in the field, from the parlia¬ 
mentary point of view; his work, published about 1650, 
is described by Hallam as a kind of contrast to that of 
Clarendon. Bulstrode Whitlocke, one of the commis¬ 
sioners of the Great Seal under Cromwell, composed some 
dull, but in many respects important, memoirs, which 
were first published in 1682. Hush worth’s Historical 
Collections —perfect mine of information—appeared in 
1659. He was a clerk in the House of Commons, and for 
years was in the habit of taking notes of 'speeches 
and passages at conferences in Parliament, and from the 
king’s own mouth what he spoke to both houses, and was 
upon the stage continually an eye and an ear witness of 
the greatest transactions.’^ His Collections range over, 
the period from 1618 to 1644. 

Of works subsidiary to history, e,g. biographies, personal 
memoirs, diaries, &c., yfe meet with a considerable number. 
The most important among them is the well-known, ' 
Athen(B Oxonienses of Anthony A Wood, -a ‘ History of all 
the writers and bishops ediicated at Oxford from 1500 to 
1695.* Fuller’s well-known biographical work on tlie 
Worihies of England^ containing sketches of about 
eighteen hundred individuals—among others, of Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakspeare—arranged under the several 
counties of England and Wales, appeared in 1662, the 
year after his death. Izaak Walton, -better known for his 
Treatise on Angling, wrote Lives, of several eminent 
Anglican divines, including Hooker, Donne, and Sander¬ 
son. Baxter’s Reliquwe BaxtermncB, a curious auto¬ 
biography, confused, however, in arrangement and badly 
edited, first appeared in 1696. All the material portions 
of it are given in Orme’s lAfe of Baxter. The curious 


* Wood’s Athentg. 
Q 
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Diary of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty, ex¬ 
tending over the years 1660-1669, was first given to the 
world in 1825, having lain veiled in its original cipher, 
till raked out of the MS. repository of the Fepysian 
Library, and deciphered under the superintendence of 
Lord Braybrooke. Andrew Marvell, in his Seasonable 
Argument, printed in 1677, thus disposes of Pepys, who 
was then member for the borough of Castle Rising;— 
‘Castle Rising: Samuel Pepys, once a taylour, then 
serving-man to the Lord Sandwitch, now secretary to the 
Admiralty, g jt by passes and other illegal wayes 40.000^.’ 
It was not Samuel, however, but his father, who was the 
tailor. John Evelyn, a country gentleman, skilled in the 
mysteries of planting and landscape-gardening, is the 
author of a Diai'y, first published in 1818, which, among 
other matters, contains an interesting account of the great 
fire of London, of which, he was an eye-witness. 

We have few or no narratives of adventure, by sea or 
land, to record in connection with this period. A time of 
civil war concentrates the thoughts and the activity of 
men upon their bwn country, just as in the systole of the 
heart the blood all flows together to the vita^ centre. In 
tranquil times, the counter movement—the diastole—sets 
in, and the energies of many of the most stirring and 
gifted persons in the nation are turned outwards, and 
employed over wide and remote areas in the search of 
excitement, or the investigation of nature. 

TheologyHall; Jeremy Taylor; Gofher; Baxter, &c. 

^This is the Augustan period of Anglican divinity. If 
we examine the literature of the controversy th^t raged, 
in this as in the previous period, between the Church of 
England and the Puritans, we shall find that, if we put 
aside the writings, of Milton, the Episcopalian writers 
immeasurably excelled their opponent both in talent and 
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learning. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, comes next 
for mention in order of time after Bishop Andrewes. 
By his reply to the pamphlet produced by five Puritan 
mihisters, who wrote under the fictitious name of ‘ Smec- 
tymnuus,’ he drew upon himself the fierce invectives 
of Milton. His Meditatvona and ChaToctera will be 
noticed in the next section. Ejected by the Puritans 
from the see of Norwich in 1643, he retired to a small 
estate at Higham, where he died at a very advanced age 
in 1656. 

Jeremy Taylor, the most eloquent of English writers, 
was born at Cambridge in 1613. Like nearly all the 
Anglican divines of this period, he inclined to the tenets 
of Arminius, a Dutch theologian, who died in 1608, and 
whose opinions were vehemently anathematized after his 
death by the Calvinistic synod of Dort. If asked, what 
precisely the Arminians held ? one yiight ans\ifer, os Morley 
is said to have done ^ when a country squire put him the 
question, * All the ,best bishoprics and deaneries in 
England ; ’ — it will be sufficient, however, to say that 
Arminianism was a species of Pelagianism, and arose by 
way of reaction against the predestinarian extravagances 
of the Cahdnists. Coleridge gives the following graphic 
account of the English Arminians;—* Towards the close of 
the reign of our first James, and during the period from 
the accession of Charles I. to the restoration of his pro¬ 
fligate son, there arose a party of divines, Arminians (and 
many of them Latitudinarians) in their creed, but devotees 
of the throne and the altar, soaring High Churchmen and 
ultra Boyalists. Much as I dislike their scheme of doctrine 
and detest their principles of government, both in Church 
and St^te, I cannot but allow that they formed a galaxy 
of learning and talent, and that among them the Church 
of England finds her stars of the first magnitude. Instead 

* Claxendon's At€to 6 i 0 ffr<^hy. 
a2 
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of regardiDg the Beformation established under Edwariifvi. 
as imperfect, they accused the Beformers, some of them 
openly, but all in their private opinions, of having gone 
too far; and while they were willing to keep down (and 
if they could not reduce him to a primacy of honour, to 

keep out) the Pope,.they were zealous to 

restore the hierarchy, and to substitute the authority of 
the Fathers, Canonists, and Councils of the first six or 
seven centuries, and [some of the] later Doctors and 
Schoolmen, for the names of Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, 
Calvin, and tlie systematic theologians who rejected all 
testimony but that of their Bible.’ ^ 

Taylor’s earlier works, written in the lifetime of 
Charles L, while he was (to use Coleridge’s phrase) 
'^ambling on the high road of preferment,’ were all of 
the High Church school; that is, they were directed to, 
the defence df the sacred, character of Episcopacy, and to 
the vindication of the doctrine and discipline of the Church 
of England against the Puritans.. But during the Protec¬ 
torate he published a work of a very different complexion. 

‘ Tempora mntahlur, et nos mutamur in illis.’ This was 
his famous Liberty of Prophesying, a treatiqie on tolera¬ 
tion, in which be argued that the State should tolerate all 
sects which agreed to receive the Apostles’ Creed as their 
common standard of faith. This was nothing more than a 
political application of the view propounded hy Chilling- 
worth in his Meligion of Pi'otestants a Safe Way to Sal¬ 
vation (published in 1637), to the effect that the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity ought to involve nothing more than 
subscription to this creed. Milton’s Areopayitica, or 
Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, pub¬ 
lished in T644, should be compared with the Liberty of 
Prophesying, the former being a plea for a free press, 
t^e latter a plea for freedom of public worship. Coleridge 


* Literary BematTU, toL iti. p. 386. 
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renolrks—* The Liberty of Prophesymg is an admirable 
work, in many respects, and calculated to produce a much 
greater effect on the many than Milton’s treatise on the 
same subject; on the other hand, Milton’s is throughout 
unmixed truth ; and the man whcf in reading the two does * 
not feel the contrast between the single-mindedness of the 
one, and the strahiamua in the other, is—in the road of 
preferment.* ^ 

After the Restoration, Taylor was appointed Protestant 
Bishop of Down. Episcopacy was now again dominant, 
and we find Taylor ‘ basely disclaiming and disavowing 
the principle of toleration,’ and excusing himself as best 
he could for his late liberalism. Of his remaining works, 
the most remarkable are, the Holy Living and the 
Holy Dying, devotional treatises, of which it is impos¬ 
sible not to admire the depth'of thought, the fervour, and 
the eloquence. Taylor died in 1667. » 

The discouraged Puritans felt little inclination to renew 
those controversies on church government which events' 
had so decisively settled one way; and besides, the great 
power and commanding influence which the Roman Church 
progressively acquired during the reign of Louis XIV, 
alarmed all Protestant bodies on this side into an un¬ 
acknowledged but valid alliance against the common 
antagonist. If Baxter thundered from the Presbyterian 
camp, the Anglican bishops and divines vrere not less 
vigilant, copious, and argumentative. . Isaac Barrow 
wrote bis learned work on The Supremacy ; and Greoige 
Bull, not yet a bishop, addressed to the Countess 
of Newburgh his ViruUcation of the Church of England 
from the Errors of the Church of Momex and Burnet, 
with an express controversial intention, published in 1679 
and 1681 his History of the ReforTnxition, for which he 
received the thanks of both houses of Parliament. How- 

• * 

• Literary Bemains, vd. iii. p. 204. 
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ever, the most remarkable theological works of the Oast 
quarter of the century were rather directed against infi¬ 
delity, or at least against opinions subsisting on the outer¬ 
most verge of Christianity, than either against Puritanism 
or Popery. And these works, as we shall see, form a link 
of transition between the theology of this age and that of 
the next, that aeGolum ratLonalisticurrif when theology 
wiU have to defend not the mere outworks and dispens¬ 
able additions, but the very body of the fortress. Bishop 
Bull’s Defenaio Fidei Nic&noa (1685) is a systematic 
endeavour to prove, against the Arian writers who were 
now beginning to make a stir both abroad and in Eng¬ 
land, that the Christian writers who lived before the 
Council of Nice (a.d. 325), in spite of occasional looseness 
and vagueness of language, held really that very doctrine 
respecting the Trinity which is affirmed in the Nicene 
Creed. The Jadidum Eccleaice Catholiew (1694) is a 
work of similar scope; ^it is to elucidate and set forth the 
judgment of the Chiu*ch in every age respecting Christ’s 
divinity. Robert Nelson, a friend of^BuH’s, sent this work 
in 1699 to the great Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux; and in 
a pleasant cordial letter of thanks, Bossuet, a,fter stating 
that he desired to express not his own sense merely, but 
that of the French bishops in general, of the obligations 
under which * le Docteur Bullus ’ hod laid the Christian 
world, expressed his surprise that so learned and pene¬ 
trating a mind could fail to recognise the claims of the 
existing Catholic Church to his allegiance. Bull replied 
to these expressions in a short pamphlet called Coi'rup- 
tiona of the Church of Rome, but Bossuet was dead 
before it was finished.* Bull also wrote Animadversions 
on the works of the Unitarian Oilbert Clarke, and Har~ 
mania Apoatolica (1669), an attempt to reccmcile the 
passages respecting Justification, found in the writings of 
St Paul and St James. 

I 

^ See Id/e of Biehop Bull, hj iNelson. 
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Touched, perhaps, by the ungenerous attitude which the 
Church, restored by Presbyterian aid, held towards ga^ed 
and persecuted nonconformity, after the passing of the 
repressive acts consequent upon the Bestoration, the purer 
and nobler minds yearned for some scheme of compre> 
hension, under which, concessionB being made on both 
sides, the greater part of the Nonconformists might be 
brought within the pale of the Church. Archbishop 
Leighton, Henry More, Bulph Cudworth, and Bishop 
Wilkins, were’ the principal men of this school; they were 
called the Latitudinarian divines. Leighton, son of the 
unhappy Presbyterian who was cruelly mu^lated by 
sentence of the Star Chamber in 1629, was one of the 
most saintly men that ever gave living and practical 
proof of the divine power of Christianity, He was on 
terms of intimate friendshipf with Bishop Burnet, who 
declares, in the Hiatm'y of his Own Times, that he 
‘ reckoned his early knowledge* t>f him, and long and 
intimate conversation with him, that continued to his 
death, for twenty-thtee years, among the greatest bless¬ 
ings of his life; for which he knew he muBt give account 
to God in the great day, in a most particular manner.’ 
Leighton’s chief work is the Commentary on the First 
Epistle of St Peter, which drew forth the ardent admi¬ 
ration of Coleridge. Of Cudworth and More we shall 
have to speak in another place. 

Pearson is the author of a well-known exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed (1659). He was a man of vast learning, 
fitter, according to Burnet, to be a divine than a bishop. 
His Vindication of the authenticity of the Epistles of 
Ignatius is a very masterly production. Lightfoot’s Horce 
Hebraicce and Harmony of the Four Gospels^ are works 
of a different kind. In these, the writer’s profound 
acquaintance with rabbinical literature enables him to 
throw a flood of light on the various Jewish usages and 
rites current in Psdestine at the time'of the Christian era^ 
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and referred to in the New Testament> as well as^apon 
obscure points in the topogpraphj. 

Two thousand Presbyterian ministers were ejected from 
their parishes in 1662, under the Act of Uniformity. 
Among them the most eminent was Richard Baxter, a 
Voluminous but not very instructive writer, except where 
he confines himself to themes purely devotional. He is 
the author of a well-known manual of religious medita¬ 
tion, The Saints* Everlasting Rest (1649). In the long 
series of his writings against Popery, occur such titles as 
A Winding-^hset fiytr Popery (1657), The Grotian Reli¬ 
gion Discovered (in which he censures Grotius’ leanings 
towards Rome), The Certainty of GhristianUy xoithout 
Popery (1672), Against Revolt to a Foreign Jurisdic¬ 
tion (1691), &c. &c. Tillotson—no mean authority— 
says of Baxter, that ‘ he lovfed to abound in his own sense, 
could by no means be brought off his own apprehensions 
and thoughts, but woilld have them to be the rule and 
standard for all other men.’ 

FSiloBophy:—Hobbes; Locke. 

Though the philosophical teaching of the hinglish Uni¬ 
versities remained in statu quo during this period, specu¬ 
lation was common among cultivdted minds, and developed 
in certain branches of inquiry marked and important 
results. In metaphysics occurs the name of Thomas 
Hobbes, and the still more famous name of John Locke. 
Political reasoning was earnestly followed by Milton, 
Hobbes, Sidney. Harrington, Filmer, and Locke. £ssay- 
wiiting was attempted by Feltham, and more successfully 
by Bishop,Hall and Sir Thomas Browne, l^astly, the 
‘ new philosopliy,’ as it was called in that age, fhat is, 
the philosophy of experiment, received a strong impulse 
through the incorporation, in 1662, of the Royal Society, 
c Hobbes, the * philosopher of Malmesbury," was born in 
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tlie yiNiir of the Spanish Armada, and is said to have owed 
the nervous timidity of his constitution to the terror with 
which his mother regarded the approach of the invading 
host. After a residence of five years at Oxford, he tra¬ 
velled on the continent, and made the acquaintance of 
several eminent men. Beturning to England, he devoted 
himself to the careful study of the classical historians and 
poets. He early conceived a dislike to the democratical 
or movement party of that day, and in 1628 published a 
translation of Thucydides, 'that the follies of the Athenian 
democrats might be made known to his fellow-citizens.’ 
For the greater portion of his long life, after attaining to 
manhood, he resided as a tutor or as a friend in the family 
of the Earls of Devonshire. The stormy opening of the 
Long Parliament, in 1640, led him to apprehend civil 
war, from which his timid nature instinctively shrank; he 
accordingly went over to France, and took up his abode 
at Paris. Among his philosophicaf acquaintances, there, 
were Gassendi and Father Mersenne. The former was as 
great a sceptic as himself; the latter, he says,^ once when 
he was dangerously ill, tried to make* him a Boman 
Catholic, but without the least success. His political 
treatise, De bive, was published at Paris in 1646. The 
Leviatftan, containing his entire philosophical system, 
appeared in 1651 : the DSHjorpore, a physiological work, 
in 1655, and the De Hcffavne in 1658. At the age of 
eighty he wrote his Behemoth, a history of the civil war, 
and, about the same time, a Latin poem on the rise and 
growth of the Papal power. In his eighty-seventh year he 
published a metical version of the Odyssey, and in the 
following year one of the Iliad ; both, however, are worth¬ 
less. He died in 1679, being then ninety-one y#ars old. 

Few names occur in the histoiy of our literature which 

* See his curious Latin autobiography, prefized to the edition of his 
.works ty Sir W. Moleswoilh . 
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are more noteworthy than that of John Locke, because 
there are few writers to whose influence important, changes 
or advances in general opinion, upon divers important 
questions, can be so certainly and directly attributed. 
His political doctrines have been persistently carried into 
practice by his own country ever since his death, and 
recently by other countries also; and the results have—^to 
outward appearance, at least—been singularly encouraging. 
By his famous Eaaay on the Human Undefi'staTiding, he 
effectually checked the tendency to waste the efforts of 
the mind in sterile metaphysical discussions, and opened 
out a track of inquiry .which the human mind has earnestly 
prosecuted ever since, with ever-increasing confidence in 
the soundness of the method, considered as a testing pro¬ 
cess, applicable to matters of fact. Lastly, his Treatise 
on EdncaMon, from which'Bousseau is said to have largely 
borrowed in his EmiUy contains the first suggestion of a 
large number of tho^e* improvements, both in the theory 
and practice of education, which the present age has seen 
effected. * 

Locke resided for many years after leaving Oxford in 
the house of his patron and friend. Lord Shaftesbury, the 
Achitophel of Dryden’s satire, whose character the poet 

portrayed in those famous lines,— 

♦ 

unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

^nd o’er-informed the tenement of day. 

Sharing the Whig opinions of his p^on, Locke came 
in' also for his full share of the enmity or the Court, which 
even demanded, in 1685, his extradition from the States- 
General of Holland, to which country he had followed 
Shaftesbury after his disgrace in 1682. His friends, how¬ 
ever, concealed him, and Locke had the satisfaction of 
returning to England in the fleef of the conquering 
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WilliaAoi of Orange. Strange I that of the two greatest 
literary Englishmen of that day—^John I^ke and John 
Dryden—the resemblance of whose portraits must have 
struck many an observer, the one should date his personal 
advancement and the triumph of the cause to which he 
adhered, from the same event which brought dismis8a4 
ruin, and humiliation to the other! 

Locke’s own account of the origin of the Easwy is 
interesting. In the prefatory Epistle to the Seader, he 
says, ‘ Were it fit to trouble thee with the history of this 
Essay, I should tell thee that five or six friends, meeting at 
my chamber, f^d discoursing on a subject very remote from 
this, found themselves quickly at a stand, by the difficulties 
that rose on every side. After we had a while puzzled 
ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplexed us, it came into my thciights that 
we took a wrong course; and that, before we set ourselves 
upon inquiries of that nature, it was^necessai^ to examine 
our own abilities, and see what objects our understandings 
were, or were not, fitted to deal with. This 1 proposed to 
the company, who all readily assented; and thereupon it 
was agreed that this should be our first inquiry. Some 
hasty and undigested thoughts on a subject I had never 
before considered, which I set down against our next 
meeting, gave the first entrance into this discourse; which, 
having been thus begun by chance, was continued by 
•iutreaty; written by incoherent parcels; and, after long 
intervals of neglect, resumed again, as my humour or 
occasions permitted; and at last, in a retirement, where 
an attendance on my health gave me leisure, it was 
brought into that order thou now seest it.’ 

The order in which Locke’s principal works aappeared 
was as follows:—his first Letter on Toleration was pub¬ 
lished in Holland in 1688; the Essay on the Hivman 
Understanding appeared in 1689; the two Treatises on 
Government in 169(1: the Thoughts wpon EdiicaMon in 
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1693; and the treatise on the Reasonahlenesa of^OiriS’- 
tianity in 1695. Locke died unmarried at the house of 
his friend. Sir Francis Masham, in Essex, in the year 
1704. 

Of the many remarkable works on political science, to 
which this agitated period gave birth, we shall have occa¬ 
sion to speak more particularly in the second part of this 
v'ork. Speaking generally, these works represent the 
opinions of live parties: cavalier Tories, and philosophical 
Tories; Puptan Whigs, and constitutional Whigs; and 
philosophical Eepublicaus. Sir Bobert Fi^er, autlior of 
the Pab'iarcha, in which the doctrine of ‘ tne right divine 
of kings to govern wrong ’ was pushed to its extreme, was 
the chief writer of the first party; Hobbes represented 
the second; Milton and Algernon Sidney the third; 
Locke tUI fourth; and Harrington the fifth. Milton’s 
chief political treatises are, the Temtre of Kings and 
Magistrates and The ready and easy Way to 

establish a free Commonwealth^ (1660). Harrington’s 
Oceana, the name by which he designates England, as 
his imagination painted her after being regenerated by 
republicanism, was published in 1656. TJie Protector’s 
government at first refused to allow it to appear, but 
Cromwell, at the request of his favourite daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, gave bis consent to the publication, coupled, how¬ 
ever, with the dry remark, that ‘what he had won by 
the sword he should not suffer himself to be scribbled* 
out of.’ 

^ ^ Essay Writing :~Hall; Feltham; Browne. 

The esCamples of Bacon and Burton were folJ.owed by 
several gifted men in this period, who preferred jotting 
down detached thoughts on a variety of subjects, making, 
as it were, * Guesses at Truth ’ in a variety of directions, 
to the labour of concentrating their f^ulties upon a single 
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intell^tual enterprise. Thus Bishop Hall wrote, in the 
early part of the century. Three G&nturiea of MedMcdivas 
amd Vows, each century containing a hundred short essays 
or papers. Feltham's Resolves (* resolve,’ in the sense of 
'solution of a problem’), published in 1637, is a work of 
the same kind. 

From the fierce semi-political Christianity of the Puri¬ 
tans, and the otScial historical Christianity of the Church¬ 
men, it is refreshing to turn to the philosophical and 
genial system of faith confessed in the Religio Medici of 
the good Sir Thomas Browne. Browne was a mystic and 
an idealist f he loved to plunge into the abysses ef some 
vast thought, such as the Divine wisdom or the Divine 
eternity, and pursue its mazes until he was forced to cry 
an ' 0 altitude! ’ and instead of being tempted to mate¬ 
rialism by the necessafl^ investigations of his profession— 
investigations which he evidently pursued with keen zest 
and in perfect steadiness of judgment—he-regarded all 
the secondary laws which he discovered, or beheld in 
operation, as illustrations of the regular government of 
the Power, whose personality, and disengaged freedom, 
and supremacy over the laws through which He ordinarily 
works, were to him antecedent truths of conscience and 
reason. The Religio Mediciy which had already appeared 
in a surreptitious and unauthorised form, was first published 
by its author in 1643. In the first few pages, his tender¬ 
ness and charity towards the Homan Church, and his genial 
and innate repugnance to the spirit of Puritanic bitterness, 
are made apparent. * We have reformed from them,’ he 
says, 'not against them.’ His own temper, he admits, 
inclines him to the use of form and ceremonial in devotion. 
'I am, I confess, naturally inclined to that which mis¬ 
guided zeal terms superstition.’ ' I could never hear the 
Ave Mary bell without an elevation.’ On the whole, he 
finds that no church ' squares unto his conscience ’ so well 
in every respect as tSe Church of England, whose Articles 
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he thoroughly embraces, while following his own ^reason 
where she and the Scripture are silent. Though at present 
free, as he alleges, from the taint of any heretical opinion, 
he entertained in his youth various singular tenets, among 
which were, the death of the soul together with the body, 
until the resurrection of both at the day of judgment; the 
ultimate universal restoration of all men, as held by Oi'igen; 
and the propriety of prayers for the dead. But he declares 
that there was never a time when he found it difficult to 
believe a d.>ctrine, merely because it transcended and 
confounded his reason. ‘Methinks there be not impos¬ 
sibilities enough in religion for an active faith*.’ He can 
answer all objections with the m(^im of Tertullian, Cer~ 
turn est quia imposaibile est, and is glad thpt he did not 
live in the age of miraG\es, when^aith would have been 
thrust upon him almost without any merit of his own. 
He collects (§§ 15-1,9) his divinity from two books—the 
Bible and Nature. Yet he is not disposed so to deem or 
speak of Nature, as to veil behind jber the immanence and 
necessary action of God in all her phenomena. * Nature 
is the art of God.’ Again, he will not, with the vulgar, 
ascribe any real power to chance or fortune it is we that 
are blind, not fortunewhich is but another name for the 
settled and predetermined evolution of visible effects from 
causes the knowledge of which is inaccessible to us. He 
could himself (§21) produce a long list of difficulties and 
objections in the way of faith, many of which were never 
before started. But if these objections breed, at any time, 
doubts in his mind, he combats such misgivings, * not in 
a martial posture, but on his knees.’ 

' From this description of the contents of the first few 
Sections, the reader may form some notion of the peculiar 
and most original vein of thought which runs through the 
book. As the first part treats of faith, so the second gives 
the author’s meditations on the virtue of charity. A 
ddightful ironical humour breaks out occasionally, as in 
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the aAvice which he gives to those who desire to be 
strengthened in their own opinions. ‘When we desire 
to be informed, ’tis good to contest with men above our¬ 
selves ; but to confirm and establish our opinidns, ’tie best 
to argue with judgments below our own, that the frequent 
spoils and victories over their reasons may settle in our¬ 
selves an esteem and confirmed opinion of our own.’ 

The treatise on vulgar errors, Paeudodoxia Epidemical 
is an amusing examination of a great number of popular 
customs and received, explanations, which, after holding 
their ground fot ages during the long night of science and 
philosophy, were now breaking down on all sides udder the 
attacks of the enfranchised intellect. The Garden of Cyrvua 
is an abstruse dissertation on the wonderful virtue and 
significance of the ^uincuncial form. This is mere 
mysticism, and of no more value than the dreams of the 
Pythagoreans as to the virtue of pc^|icular numbers. 

Pbysioal Science. 

The present Royal Society, incorporated with a view to 
the promotion of physical science in 1662, arose out of 
some scientific meetings held at Oxford in the rooms of 
Dr. Wilkins, the President of Wadham College. They 
soon had the honour of numbering among their fellows 
the great Newton, some of whose principal discoveries 
were first made known to the world in their Procmdinga, 
Newton was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge; in 
the chapel of which society may be seen a noble statue of 
him by Roubiliac, with the inscription ‘ Qui genus huma- 
num iugenio superavit’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

• 

We will commence, as in the last periofi, with a brief 
summary of the political history. 

The opening of the century beheld the firm establish¬ 
ment of the state of things brought in at the Revolution 
of 1688, by the passing of. the Act of Settlement, lipiiting 
the succession to the crown to Sophia, wife of the elector 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. 
Upon the accession of Anne in 1702, a Tory ministry 
came into power for a short time. But its ^principal 
member—the able and unprincipled Godolphin—passed 
over to the Whigs, and it was Whig policy -which engaged 
the nation in the war of the Spanish succession. Marl¬ 
borough, the great 'WTaig general, was closely connected 
with Godolphin by marriage. Everyone has heard of the 
victories of Blenheim, Bamillies, and Oudenarde. The 
Whig ministry was dismissed in 1710, and their Tory 
successors, Harley Earl of Oxford, and St. John Lord 
Bolingbroke, concluded the peace of Utrecht in 1713. 
But at the death of Anne in the following year the Tory 
ministers, who showed symptoms of favouring the claims 
of the Pretender (the son of James II.), were at once 
hurled irom power, and the long period of Vhig rule 
commenced, which only ended with the resignation of Sir 
Itobert Walpole, in 1742. This celebrated minister prac¬ 
tically ruled the eountiy for twenty^^one years, froni^ 1721 
to 1742, during which period England, through him. 
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preserved peace with foreign powers; and such wars as 
arose on the continent were shorter and less destructive 
than they would otherwise have been. But in 1741 the 
temper of t^e country had become so warlike that a 
peace policy was no longer practicable, and Walpole was 
forced to succumb. The administration which succeeded, 
in which the leading spirit was that fine scholar and high- 
minded nobleman, Lord Carteret (afterwards Karl Gran-, 
ville), engaged in. the Austrian succession war, on the side 
of Maria Theresa. England played no very distinguished 
part in this whr, the success at Dettingen (1743) being 
more than counterbalanced by the reverse at Fontenoy 
two years later. The intrigues of the Pelhams drove Lord 
Gi‘anville from office in 1744, and the Duke of Newcastle, 
with bis brother, Mr. Pelham, formed, with the aid of the 
leaders of the. opposition, what was called the * Broad 
bottom * ministry. Newcastle—a pian of small ability, but 
strong in his extensive parliamentary influence—remained 
prime •minister for twelve years. In 1745 occurred the 
insurrection of the Highland,clans in favour of the Prince 
Charles Edward, grandson of James 11. *After defeating 
the royal troeps at Preston Pans, the Prince marched into 
England, and penetrated as far as Derby. But, meeting 
with no support, he was compelled to retreat, and in the 
following year his followers were totally routed by the 
Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. The continental war 
was terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 
At the breaking out of the Seven Years* War in 1756, in 
which England was allied with Frederic of Prussia against 
France and Bussia, the Duke of Newcastle*8 incapacity 
caused everything to miscarry. Minorca was lost, and the 
Duke of ^Cumberland capitulated, with his wlyal^ army, to 
the French, at Closter-seven. Pitt, the great Commoner, 
the honest statesman, the terrible and resistless orator, had 
to be admitted, though sorely against the king's will, 
to a seat in the Cabinet. The force of bis genius and the 
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contagion of his enthusiasm effected a marvellous change; 
and the memorable year 1759 witnessed the triumph of 
the allies at Minden, the victory of Wolfe on the heights 
of Abraham, which led to the conquest o^ Canada, and 
the defeat of the French fleet by Hawke off Belleisle. 

Pitt had to resign in 1761, making way for the king’s 
favourite. Lord Bute, who concluded the treaty of Fon- 
ta’nebleau at the end of 1762, by which Canada, Cape 
Breton, part of I-#ouisiana, Florida, the Senegal, and Mi¬ 
norca, were ceded to Britain. For the next twelve years 
England was universally regarded as the most powerful 
and successful nation in Europe. But the war had been 
frightfully expensive, and Mr. Grenville, who was prime 
minister from 1763 to 1765, conceived in an unlucky hour 
the idea that a revenue could be raised from America by 
taxes laid on the colonies by the authority of Parliament. 
The Eepeal of the St^ipp Act in 1766 delayed the burst¬ 
ing of the storm; but fresh attempts at taxation being 
made, and resisted by the people, of Boston,'the n/ar of 
independence broke out in, the year 1775, and, through 
the help of l^rance, which allied itself with the new 
Republic in 1778, resulted in the recognition by Great 
Britain of the independence of the United States in 1783. 
Lord Chatham, who had all along condemned the awkward 
and irritating measures of coercion employed by the 
ministry, vainly opposed, in his memorable dying speech in 
the House of Lords, * the dismemberment of this ancient 
monarchy.’ 

The administration which conducted the American war 
was presided over by the Tory premier, Lord who 

governed the country for twelve years, from 1770 to 1782, 
Up to th6 farmer date the powers of government had, ever 
since 1688, been exercised, with the exception of a few 
brief intervals, by the great Whig families—the Russells, 
Pelhams, Fitzroys, Bentincks, &c. (together with the com¬ 
moners whom they selected to assist them)—who prided 
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themselT^ on having brought about the Revolution. It 
cannot be denied that on the virhole this junto governed 
with great vigour and success, and that the English aris¬ 
tocracy never*^ showed itself to greater advantage. With 
the advent of Lord North to power, all was changed. 
Great questions were handled by little men, and the pre¬ 
ponderance of intellectual power remained always on the 
side of the opposition, which numbered Fox, Burke, Barr^, 
Dunning, and Sheridan, in its ranks. At length, in 1782, 
Lord North was driven from the helm, and after the brief 
administrations of the Marquis of Rockingham and Lord 
Shelburne,, and that which resulted from the coalition of 
Fox with Lord North, the younger Pitt came into power 
at the end of 1783, and commenced his long and eventful 
career as prime minister. His^ policy was at first purely 
Whig and constitutional, like that of his father; 'but, 
after 1789, the attitude which he.^as compelled to take 
in relation to the extreme or revolutionary liberalism of 
France, gradually changed the position of his government 
to such an extent as to make it essentially Tory, ageing 
supported by the Tory party in Parliam*ent and in the 
country. Pitt, however, remained personally a sincere 
and consistent Liberal to the last. 


General Characteristicsr^Pope and Johnson; Poetry 
from 1700 to 1745.. 

The eighteenth century was a period of repose and sta¬ 
bility ^ England’s political history. Saved by her insular 
position from the desolating wars which ravaged the conti¬ 
nent, And acquiescing in the compromise between theo¬ 
retical liberty and prescriptive right established at the 
Revolution of 1688, the nation enjoyed during the whole 
of the period, except in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 
1745, profound internal peace. Then was the time, it 
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might have been imagined, for the fructification^under 
the most favourable circumstances of whatever germs of 
thought the philosophy and poetry of preceding ages had 
implanted in the English mind, in the noblest and purest 
forms of literature and art. 

Such, however, was far from being the case. The litera¬ 
ture of the eighteenth century, though occupying a large 
ppace to our eyes at tlie present day, from the proximity of 
the time and the want of other thinkers who have taken 
up the ground more satisfactorily, is for the most part 
essentially of the fugitive sort, and will probably be 
considered in future ages as not having treated with true 
appreciation one single subject which it has handled. To 
speculate upon the causes of this inferiority does not lie 
within the scope of the present work; we have simply to 
notd the fact. 

The rising of the qjlans in 1745 divides our period into 
two nearly equal portions, of the first of which Pope may be 
taken as the representative author ^of the second, Johnson. 

Alexander Pope was born at the house of his father, a 
linen merchant, residing in Lombard Street, London, in the 
year 1688. A sojourn at Lisbon had led k) the father’s 
conversion to the Koman Catholic faith, and young Pope 
was brought up, so far as circumstances would aUow, in the 
rigid belief and practice of his father’s creed. His religion 
excluded him from the public schools and universities of 
England; his education was therefore private, and not, it 
would appear, of the best kind. Such as it was, it was 
not continued long; so that Pope may be considered as 
eminently a self-taught man—a self-cultivated p^. His 
poetic gift manifested itself early:— 

a 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fhme, * 

I lisped in nmnbers, for the numbers came. 

The classical poets soon became,his chief study and 
delight, and he valued the modems in proportion as they 
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had daunk more or less deeply of the classical spirit. The 
genius of the Gothic or Bomantic ages inspired him at 
this time with no admiration whatever, so that in the re¬ 
trospect of the poetical and critical masterpieces of past 
times, which concludes the third book of the Essay on 
GrUidsmy he can find no bright spot in the thick intel¬ 
lectual darkness, from the downfall of the Western Empire 
to the age of Leo X. The only native writers whom he 
deigns to mention are—Roscommon and Walsh ! To the 
author of the Essay on Translated V&rse, he was indeed 
largely indebted, not only for the general conception of 
the Essay on Criticism, but even for some of* the best 
expressions in it.‘ Walsh, too, who was a man of fortune, 
was his patron and kind entertainer, and gratitude led 
Pope to do him, as a poet, a little more than justice. But 
in spite of minor blemishes one cannot be blind to the 
transcendent merits of this production, which, taken as 
the composition of a youth of twenty or twenty-one, is 
an intellectual and rhythmical achievement perhaps un¬ 
paralleled. 

In a memorable passage, containing nof^ few illustrious 
names, Pope Jias told us how he came to publish:— 

But why then publish? GrauTille the polite— 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me 1 could write: 

Well-natured Garth inflamed with early pruise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays; 


' Roscommon has, speaking of Biyden— 

‘ And with a brave disorder shows his art.' 

Pope follows with— 

® ‘ From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part.’ 

Again, Hoseommon has— 

* ^ Then make the proper use of each extreme ’ 

‘ And write with ftiry, but correct with phlegm.’ 

Of this Pope’s lines are hut the echo— 

‘ Our critic| take a contrary extreme^ 

They judge with foxy, but correct with phlegm.’ 
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The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield, read; ( 

E’en mitred Bochester would nod the head *- 
And St. John’s self (Great Drydcn’s friend before) 

With open arms received one poet more.' 

Dryden he had just seen, and no more, (* Virgilium tantum 
vidi ' is his expression), in the last year of the old poet’s life, 
he being then a boy of twelve. He knew Wycherley, the 
dramatist, then a somewhat battered worn-out relic of the 
gay reign of Charles 11., and wrote an excellent letter on the 
occasion of his death in 1716. His relations to Addison 
were characteristic on both sides. Steele introduced them 
to each other in 1712. Several trifling circumstances which 
occurred in the three following years conspired to create an 
unpleasant state of feeling between them, which was brought 
to a climax in 1715 by the encouragement given by Addison 
to his friend Tickell in his project of a rival translation of 
Homer. Pope’s version and that by Tickell came out nearly 
together, and nothing^can be clearer than the great supe¬ 
riority of the former. Yet Addison, (one cannot but feai, 
out of jealousy), while praising both translations, pro¬ 
nounced that Tifkell’s ‘ had more of Homer.’ This was the 
occasion of Pope’s writing that wonderful piece of satire, 
which will be found at a subsequent page.^ Addison made 
no direct reply, but a few months later be, in a paper 
published in the FreMld&r, spoke in terms of high praise 
of Pojpe’s translation. The poet’s susceptible nature was 
touched by this generosity, and he, in his turn, immortalised 
Addison in his fifth satire :—% 

And in our days (excuse some courtly stains) 

No whiter page than Addison remains; 

He from the taste obscene reclaims our youth. 

And sets the passions on the side of truth; 

Forms the soft bosom with the gentlest art, 

And pouts each human virtue in the heart ^ 

!Par more close and cordial were the relations between 
Pope and Swift. Their acquaintance began at the time 

1 Citations of Horcue. * See page 396. 
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of S\inift’s residence in London, between 1710 and 1713. 
The famous Dean was twenty-one years older than Pope; 
but there must'have been a strong inherent sympathy be¬ 
tween their characters, for they became fast friends at 
once, and continued so until Swift’s mind broke down. 
Each had all the tastes of the author and man of letters; 
each was audacious and satirical; each saw through and 
despised the hollowness of society, though in their different 
ways each strove to raise himself in it. Swift’s ambition 
was for power; he wished that his literary successes should 
serve merely as a basis and vantage-ground whence to scale 
the high places of the State; Pope’s ambition-was purely 
for fame, and he regarded literary success, not as a means, 
but as an end. It certainly shows some real elevation of 
soul in both, that two men, each so irritable, and whose 
very points of resemblance might have made it easier for 
them to come into collision, should have remained steady 
friends for twenty-five years. The*litter absence of jealousy 
in both will perhaps account for the fact. Soon after 
they became acquainted, Swift was able to do Pope a great 
service. In 1713, the prospectus of the translation of the 
Ekui appealed; and Swift, who was at that time a real 
power in London society, used his opportunities to get the 
subscription list well filled. Chiefly by his exertions, the 
list became such a long one, that the proceeds amounted 
to a small fortune for Pope, and set him at ease on the 
score of money matters for the remaigfier of his life. His 
labours in connection with the translation of Homer ex¬ 
tended from 1713 to 1725. He employed in translating 
the O^iysiaey the services of two minor poets, Fenton and 
Eroome, so that only one-half of the version is from his own 
hand. • 

In 1^25 Pope published an edition of Shakspeare. His 
preface shows a juster appreciation of the great dramatist 
than was then common; yet* his own taste pointed too 
decidedly to the French and classical school to admit of his 
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doing fiill justice to the chief of the Bomantic. He wfis the 
first to amend two or three corrupt readings by slight and 
happy alterations, which have since been generally adopted* 
Such is his substitution of * south ’ for the old reading 
‘ sound,’ in the lines in Twelfth Night — 

Oh I it came o*er mine ear like the sweet wvih 
That breathes ewer a bank of violets; 

and of ‘ strides ’ for ‘ sides,’ (and Tarquin’s ravishing 
‘ etridea,') in Macheth, 

The first three books of the Dundad, which was dedi¬ 
cated to Swift, appeared anonymously in 1728. In it the 
poet revenges himself on a number of obscure poets and 
feeble critics, who had—though not without provocation 
—attacked and libelled him. The very obscurity of these 
individuals detracts much from the permanent interest of 
the satire. The persons and parties introduced by Dryden 
in his Absalom and Achitophel occupied elevated situa* 
tions upon the public stage, and, as the,satire itself is 
conceived and composed in a corresponding strain of ele¬ 
vation, it is prpbabJe that, so long as English history 
interests us, that satire will be read. But the Cookes, Curlls, 
Concanens, and other personsfges of the Dtinchad are to us 
simple names which suggest no ideas; and even the intel¬ 
lectual mastery of the author, great thdugh it be, is hardly 
so evident to us as the frantic vindictiveness which strains 
every nerve to say t^ynost wounding and humiliatingthings. 

The famous on Man appeared anonymously in 

1732. It was the fruit of Pope’s familiar intercourse with 
the sceptic Lord Bolingbroke, and reflects in the popular 
lif^ature the opinions of a philosophical school presently 
to he noticed. No poem in the language contains a greater 
ntwber o^ single lines which have passed into proverbs. ‘ 

* Rot example— 

W 

* A migbtj m^ae, but not without a plan.* 

' proper atndy of mankind ia man.* 
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The wious satirical pieces known as the Moral Essays 
and the Imitations of HoroGe, withTrologue and Epi- 
logue, were published between the years 1731 and 1738. 
A fourth book was added to the Dunciad in 1742, and the 
whole poem was re-cast, so as to assign the enviable dis¬ 
tinction of king of the dunces to Colley Cibber, the poet 
laureate, instead of Theobald. Pope died in May 1744. 

Politically, Pope occupied through life a position of 
much dignity. Both Halifax and Secretary Craggs desired 
to pension him, but he declined their offers. Thanks 
to Homer, he could say truly— 

1 live and thrive. 

Indebted to no prince or peer alive. 

His neutral position is again indicated in the lines— 

In moderation placing all ^7 glory, 

While Tories call me Whig, and Wbigs a Tory. 

But in principle it is clear that Jie infinitely preferred 
the politics of Locke to those of Filmer. This is proved ^ 
by such lines as— « 

For sure, if Dolness sees a gleeful day, 

’Tis in the shado of arbitrary sviay, * ^ 

« « « * « 

May you, my Cam and Isis, preach it long, 

' The right divine of kings to govern wrong.’ 

On the other hand, some of his dearest and most inti¬ 
mate friends, as Swift and Bolingbroke, were Tories. 

In religious belief. Pope was of omxse professedly a 
Roman Catholic, but there is scarcelyl^age of his poetry 
in which the leaven of that scepticism which pervaded 
the society in which be moved may not be traced. At the 

' The enormous fiaith of many made for one.’ 

’ Wurth makes the man, and wont of it the fellow) 

* ‘ The rest is all but leather or prunella.’ 

' An honeslj man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

' Damn’d to everlasting fame.* 

' But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God.* 

* From grave & gay, from Hvely to Avere,’ &c. &c. 
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court of the Prince of Wales at Bichmond, where* Pope 
was a frequent an^a welcome guest, free^thiuking was in 
favour, and Tindal, the Deist, was zealously patronised:— 

Bat art thou one whom new opinions swnj. 

One who believes where Tindal leads the way? 

The religious indifferentism which Pope assumed had 
undoubtedly many conveniences, in an age when serious 
aad honS, jide Bomanism was repressed by every kind of 
vexatious penal disability, and the literary circle in which 
he lived was^composed exclusively of Protestants or unbe¬ 
lievers. He styled himself— 

Papist or Protestant, or both between, 

Like good Erasmus, in an honest mean. 

Perhaps, too, it may be said, that, independently of 
external influences, his own highly intellectualised nature 
predisposed him to set reason above faith, to value thinkers 
* more than saints. But he would not let himself be driven 
or persuaded into any act of formal apostasy. When, 
upop the death of his father, in 1717, his friend Bishop 
Atterbury hint€d that%e was now free to consult his 
worldly interests by joining the established /;hurcb. Pope 
absolutely rejected the proposal—upon singular and chiefly 
personal grounds, it is true—but so decidedly as to make 
it impossible that the advice should be repeated. As he 
grew older. Pope's, sympathies with the free-thinking 
school, at least the rank and file of their writers, 
seem to have declined; very disrespectfial mention is made 
of them in the DuticUkL Their spokesman is thus intro¬ 
duced in the fourth book:— 

' 4 'Be that my task,’ replies a gloomy clerk, 

» Sworn foe to mysteiy, yet divinely dark; ^ 

Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quite decay, &c. 

• Finally, whatever may have been the aberrations of his 
life, its closing scenic was one of faitfi and pious resigna- 
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tion. % ife priest who administered to him the last sacra¬ 
ments * came out from the dying manl . . . penetrated to 
the last degree with the state of mind in which he found 
his penitent, resigned, and wrapt up in the love of G^od 
and man.’ ^ Bolingbroke, like the friends of Beranger, 
on a like occasion, is said to have flown into a great fit of 
passion at hearing of the priest being called in. 

So much space flas been given to Pope that we can 
notice but very briefly the remaining poets of his time. 
The reign of Anne was considered in the last century to 
be the Augustan age of English literature; nor^ when we 
remember the great number of poets who then flourished, 
the high patronage which many of them received, and 
the extent to which literary tastes then pervaded the 
upper ranks of society, shall we pronounce the term alto¬ 
gether misplaced. At any rate, by contrast to the middle 
period of the century, its opening was bright indeed. 
Johnson, in the Life of Prior, observes:—‘Everything 
has its day. Through the reigns of William and Anne no 
prosperous event passed undignified by poetry. In the last 
war [the Seven Years’ War], when Franlbe was disgraced 
and overpoiirered in every quarter of the globe, when 
Spain, coming to her assistance, only shared her calamities, 
and the name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general acclamation; 
the fame of our councillors and heroes was entrusted to 
the gazetteer.’ The genius of Ghath||n—^the heroism of 
Wolfe—are unsung to this day. 

Addison, the sou of a Westmoreland clergyman, was 
singled out, while yet at Oxford, as a fit object for Govern¬ 
ment patronage, and sent to travel with a pension. In 
that learned, but then disloyal, University,* a sincere 
and clever Whig was a phenomenon so rare, that the Whig 
ministry seem to have thought they could not do too much 
to encourage the growth of the species. While on the 

» CorratUcrs' Life of J^pe. 
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continent, Addison produced several heroic poems^n praise 
of King William, written in the heroic couplet, in which 
Dryden had achieved so much. In 1704 he celebrated in 
The Campaign the battle of Blenheim. For this he was 
rewarded with the post of Commissioner of Appeals. 
Addison also wrote a few hymns, the simple beauty of 
which forms a marked contrast to the stiff and laboured 
sublimity of his heroics. His dramatic and prose works 
will be noticed presently. 

The poet Gay was also dependent on patrons, but they 
were in his caie private noblemen, not ministers of State. 
Gay’s Fables is a book which most of us have read with 
pleasure in early life. This kmdl 3 ^-natured man, whom 
Pope describes as— 

In wit a man, hireplicity a child, 

belonged to the race of careless, thoughtless poets described 
by Horace, who are ill-fitted to battle with the world. 
But the Duke»and Duchess of ^Queensberry took him into 
their house during the latter years of his life, and managed 
his affairs for him, thus relieving him from the embarrass¬ 
ments which beset him. He died at the early age of forty- 
four. 

Parnell is now only remembered as the author of the 
Hermit. He was the friend of Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
to whom Pope sent the edition of his poems, of which he 
superintended the piblication after his death, recommend¬ 
ing them to the fallen statesman in a few graceful lines, 
musical but weighty, such as Pope alone could write. 

Swift, to whom Pope dedicated the Dunciad, in the 
welliknown lines— 

Oh! thou, whatever title please thine esr, ^ 

Dean, Brapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver; 

Whether thon choose Cervantes' serious air, 

Or laug^ and shake in Rabelais’ easy chair; 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy grieved country’s copper chains unbind— 
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was a copious writer in verse no less than in prose. His 
poems extend to nearly twice t£e length of those of 
Thomson, and consist of Odes, Epistles, Epigrams, Songs, 
Satires, and Epitaphs, besides the poem entitled Cademia 
and Vanesaa, There is much that is objectionable in 
them, both in matter and form: in matter, because they 
exemplify, more signally than even the prose wiitings, the 
grossness which disfigured this powerful mind; in form, 
because most of them are in octo-syllabic verse—a metre 
which it is very difiicult to keep from degenerating into 
a jingling doggrel, even if the greatest pains be taken-r- 
pains which Swift did not take. • 

James Thomson, the author of the Seasonst was the son 
of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. Showing a bias to 
literature, he was advised to repair to the great stage of 
London, ‘ a place too wide for the operation of petty com¬ 
petition and private malignity, where merit might soon 
become conspicuous, and would find friends as soon as it 
became reputable to^ befAend it.’ ‘ The proceeds of the 
sale of Winter were sdl that he had to depend upon for 
some time after his arrival in the metropblis. By degrees 
he acquired, a reputation, and a fair share of patronage, 
from which only his invincible laziness prevented him 
from reaping greater benefit. Pope countenanced his 
tragedy of AguTnernmn by coming to it the first night, 
and expressed his personal regard for him in a poetical 
epistle. Besides the Seasons, he vncottfLiherty —a tedious, ‘ 
high-flown production, which no one :^ad, even at its first 
appearance; Britannia, an attack on Sir Robert Walpole’s 
government; and The Cattle of Indolmce, After Walpole’s 
downfall, he obtained a sinecure place through the influence 
of his friend Lyttleton, but did not long enjoy it, dying, 
after a short illness, in 1748. 

Matthew Prior, a native of Dorsetshire, from an obscure 
origin, rose to cibnsiderable eminencp, both literary and 

' Joluksoa, 
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political. In early lif|he was a Whig, and first canks into 
notice as the aulhor, jointly with Charles Montague, of 
the CUy Mottle cmd Country Mouse. In 1701 he ratted 
to the Tories, and made himself so useful to the party as 
. to be selected to manage several delicate negotiations with 
foreign* powers, in particular that which resulted in the 
Treaty of Utrecht. His behaviour on this occasion exposed 
him, though it would appear unjustly, to heavy charges from 
the Whig ministry, which came into power in 1714, and 
he was thrown into prison, and kept there for more than 
two years. Hfs old associates probably considered him as 
a renegade, and dealt out to him an unusual measure of 
severity. His works consist of tales, love-verses, occa¬ 
sional pieces, and two long poems called Alma and Solo¬ 
mon, Of Alma, a satire. Pope said that it was the only 
piece of Prior’s composition of which he shopld wish to be 
the author. Solomon is a tedious didactic poem, in heroic 
verse. 

Of ® well-natured Garth,’ alitho^ of the mock-heroic 
poem, the Dispensaryt the idea of which he took from 
Boileau’s LutHn^, we can only say that he was a physician, 
and a staunch adherent to revolution principl«s during the 
reign of Anne, for which he was rewarded with a due share 
of professional emolument, when his party came into 
power in 1714. He was an original member of the Kit-cat 
Club, ‘generally mentioned as a set of wits, in reality, the 
patriots that saved Britain.’ * Sir Eichard Blackmore 
was another patri^ic poet. He was the city physician, 
and was knighted by King William. He wrote four long 
epic poems, the best of which. Prince Arthur, is below 
mediperity, while the three others. King Arthur, King 
Alfred, and Eliza, are simply unreadable. His chi^f claim 
to notice is that he became a butt for the satire both of 
Diyden and Pope. Tickell, already mentioned as the 

' Horace Walpole’a Amedota of Painting. 
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prot^g^ of Addison, wrote the well-known EUgy upon his 
friend, and several minor pieces. &lover, author of the 
short imd spirited epic, Leonidas, and of the noble ballad 
of ffoeier^e Ghost, devoted his thoughts, in middle life, to 
questions of trade and finance; otherwise, the great exploits 
of the Seven Years* War might not have remained Ibcele- 
brated. * • 


The Drama, 1700—1746:—^Addison, Eowe, &c. Prose Co¬ 
medy :—FarqTihar, Vanbmgh, &c.; The Beggars’ Opera. 

f • 

Since the appearance of Congreve’s Mourning Bi'ide, a 
tragedy of the old school, no tragic work had been pro¬ 
duced deserving of mention up to the year 1713. By that 
time the classic drama of France, the masterpieces of 
Corneille and||tacine, had become thoroughly known and 
appreciated in England; and, in th^ absence of any native 
writers of great original power, it was natural that our 
dramatists, both in tragedy and comedy, should model 
their plays upon the French pattern. This is the case 
with Addison’s celebrated tragedy of Gato, It was con¬ 
ceived and partly written, according to Cibber,* in the 
year 1703; but Addison had laid it aside, and only 
brought it on the stage in 1713, at the urgent request of 
his political associates. Cato is in form a strictly classic 
play; the unities are observed, and all admixture of comic 
matter is avoided, as carefully as in any play of Racine’s. 
The brilliant prologue .was written by Pope. The play 
met with signal success, because it was applauded by both 
political parties, the Whigs cheering the frequent allusions 
to liberty and patriotism, the Tories echoing back the 
cheers, ibecause they did not choose to be thodght more 
friendly to tyranny than their opponents. 

Rowe produced several tolerable tragedies, one of which. 


' Cibber’s 
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the Favr Pemtent, is a re-cast of Massinger’s 
Ikmny, His Jam Share is an attempt to write a tragedy 
in the manner of Shakspeare. Thomsonf the author of the 
Seas^ms, wrqte the tragedy of Sophonisba, in the style of 
Ckxto* The success of this play is said to have been 
mazr Jl by a ridiculous circumstance. There is an absurdly 
flat line, * ^ 


Ob Sopbonisba E Sophonisba, 01 

4 

at the recital of which a wag in the pit called out 


Oh feminy Thomson I Jemmy Thomson, O! 


The parody was for some days in everyone’s mouth, and 
made the continued representation of the play impossible. 
Young, the author of the^i\%^t ThoughtSt wrote several 
tragedies, among which I^enge, produce^ in 1721, still 
keeps possession of the stage. 

The comedy of manners, in prose, of which the hist 
suggestion clearly came from tb^ admirable works of 
Molidre, bad been successfully tried, as we have seen, by 
Etherege, Wycherley, and Congreve, in the preceding 
period. To the same school of writers belonged, in this 
period, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and Cibber. Forqubar, a 
native of Londonderry, is the author of Sw Wildair 

and The Beaux^ Stfli'atagem, the latter written on the bed of 
sickpeffi to which neglect and want bad brought him, and 
from wnich he sank into an untimely grave, in his thirtieth 
yemr. 3ir John Vanbrugh wrote the famous comedies of 
The Pr&ecked Wife, and The Provoked Hrisband, the latter 
of which WAS afterwards eiflarged aikd improved by Cibber. 
Ootl^ Cibber, a G-erman by extraction, was not only a 
<|lsdBali8t,('but an actor and theatrical manager. ,He has 
left in the Apology for his own Life, published in 1740, 
an amusing account of his own bustlit^^f^ivolous life, as 
well «$ of the state, of the stage from the Bestorafion down 
to hie own time, adding life-like sketches of the principal 
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actoravmd actresses* Mrs. Centlivre produced a number of 
comedies in the same period, which commanded a tempo¬ 
rary popularity. 

In the work of Gibber, just mentioned, there is a com¬ 
plaint that the continental taste for opera had lately 
extended to England, to the detriment of the legmmaite 
drama. Gay’s Beggars'' Opera was a clever attempt to 
gratify this taste by an operatic production truly British in 
every sense. %e subject is the unhappy loves of Capt. 
Mache'ath, the chief of a gang of highwaymen, and Polly 
Peachmn, the daughter of a worthy who combinesrthe func¬ 
tions of thief-taker and receiver of stolen goods, llie 
attractiveness of the piece was greatly enhanced by the 
introduction of a number of beautiful popular airs; indeed, 
but for these, the coarseness of .the plot and the grossness 
of much of th%language would have, ere now, condemned 
it, in spite of all its wit and drollery. Thei^ is no recita¬ 
tive, as in a modern opera; its place is supplied by colloquial 
prose. The opera was first produced, with enormous 
applause, in 1727. , 


Learning, 1700—1745:—^Bentley, Lardner. 

The greatest of English scholars flourished at the same 
time with Pope and Swift, and fell under the satire g^botik^ 
Bichard Bentley was a native of Yorkshire, and received 
his education at Cambridge, where he rose to he Master 
of Trinity College in 1700. The famous controversy 
between .him and Boyle on the Epistles of Phalaris oc¬ 
curred in the last years of the seventeenth century, but 
we delaj^ed to notice it until we could present ft general 
view of Bentley’s literary career. The dispute arose in 
this way:—Sir WBIiam Temple, taking up discussion 
which had bemi carried on between Boileau and Perrault 
on the comparative merits d ancient and modern auriiors, 
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sided vith Boileau against the modems, and, ap^ongst 
other things, adduced the Epistles of Phalaris (which he 
supposed to be the genuine production of the tyrant of 
Agrigentum, who roasted Perillus in a»brazen bull), as an 
instance of a work which, in its kind, was unapproached 
by any modern writer. Dr. Aldrich, author of the well- 
known Treatise on Logic, who was then Dean of Christ 
Church, was induced, by Temple’s praise, to determine 
upon preparing a new edition of the Epistles for the press. 
He committed this task to young Charles Boyle, great 
nephew of the celebrated natural philosopher, Bobert 
Boyle. A MS. in the King’s Library, of which Bentley 
was then librarian, had to be consulted. Bentley, though 
he lent the MS., is said to have behaved ungraciously in 
the matter, and refused sufficient time for its collation. 
In the preface to bis edition of the Epistles, which ap¬ 
peared in 169<5, Boyle'complained of the alleged discour¬ 
tesy. Bentley then examined the Epistles carefully; and 
the result was that when Wotton, i^ reply to Temple, pub¬ 
lished his Refiectiona on Ancient and Modem Learning, 
a dissertation wSs appended to the work, in which Bentley 
demonstrated that the Epistles could not possibly be the 
work of Phalaris, but were the forgery of a later age. 
In proving his point he was lavish of the supercilious and 
contemptuous language to which his arrogant temper 
naturs^ impelled him. Nettled at this sharp attack, the 
Oxfora scholars clubbed their wits and their learning 
together; Atterbury, Smalliidge, and Friend, had each a 
hand in the composition of the reply, which, published still 
under the name of Boyle, was expected to establish Pha¬ 
laris in the authorship of the Epistles, and to cover Bentley 
with concision. For a long time the great critic was 
silent; he was supposed to be vanquished, and to feel that 
he was so. But in 1699 appeared the DiaaertaUon on the 
EpiMtee of Phalafia, the finest piece of eradite criticism 
tlmt has ever proceeded from an ETnglish pen. By an 
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analysis of tiie language of the Epistles, Bentley proved 
that they were written, not in Sicilian, but in Attic, Greek, 
and that of a period many centuries later than the age of 
Phalaris; while, by bringing to bear his intimate know¬ 
ledge of the whole range of Greek literature upon various 
topographical and historical statements which they con¬ 
tained, he demonstrated that towns were named which were 
not built, and events alluded to which had not occurred, in 
the lifetime of tiieir reputed author. The controversy was 
now at an end; his opponents promised a reply, but it was 
never forthcoming. 

Bentley, however, with all his wit and penetration, was 
without that realising power of ime^nation which the 
greatest German ciitics of our days, such as the brothers 
Grimm, have united to the forme/ qualities; he was an acute, 
but not a genial critic. His edition of the Paradise Lost, 
published in 1732, is an astonishipg production. Pope’s 
lines upon it, in the Dundad — 


Not that rd tear dil beauties from his book^ 

Like sloshiitg Bentley, with his desperate hook, 

• 

are not too severe. Among his other works are, eSitions of 
Horace and T^erence, to the latter of which is prefixed a 
valuable dissertation on the Terentian metres. 

Nathaniel Lardncr, a dissenting divine, published, be¬ 
tween 1730 and 175 7, a bulky work, the fruit of great learn¬ 
ing and painstaking research, entitled the CredibUit^of ihe 
Gospel History, Lardner was himself an Arian, but bis 
book furnished Paley afterwards with the materials for his 
popular Yiey} of the Evidence of Christianity, 
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Prose Fiction, Oratory, Pamphlets, HisceUanies, * 
1700->1745:->Swift, Defoe, Steele, Addison. 

Under the first head we have Swift’s satirical romance, 
the Travds of Lemud OuUwerf including the Voyages to 
Lilliput, Brobdingnag, Laputa, and the country of the 
Houyhnhnms. The first sketch of the work occurs in 
Martinus Scribl&nia, the joint production of Pope, Swift, 
and Arbuthuot. But Swift soon took the sole execution of 
the idea into his own hands, and renouncing personal satire, 
to which Pope was so much addicted, made this extra¬ 
ordinary work the vehicle for his generalising contempt and 
hatred of mankind. This tone of mind, as Scott observes, 
gains upon the author as he proceeds, until, in the Voyage 
to the Houyhnhnms, he can only depict his fellow-men 
under the degrading and disgusting lineaments of the 
Yahoos. The True History of Lucian and Kabelais’ Voyage 
of Pantagruel furnished Swift with a few suggestions, but, 
in the main, this is a purely original work. 

Inten^l pea6e and security, prolonged through many 
years, while enormously augmenting the national wealth, 
occasioned the rise, about the middle of the present period, 
of that large class of readers to whom so much of modern 
literature is addressed—persons having leisure to read, and 
money to buy books, but who demand from literature rather 
amusement than instruction, and care less for being excited 
to think than for being made to enjoy. The stage, especially 
after Jeremy Collier’s attacks upon it, became ever less 
competent to satisfy the wants of this class, or gratify this 
Qew kind of intellectual appetite. The periodical mis¬ 
cellany, Ihe rise of which will be described presently, was 
tifb fibi^t kind of provision made for this purpose. When 
Addison and his numerous imitators had written themselves 
•outy and the style had become tiresome, a new and more 
permanent provision arose in the modbrn novel. The first 
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of tli^ Knglii^h novelists was Daniel Defoe, bom in 1661. 
After a long and busy career as a political writer, he wab 
verging on his sixtieth year, when, as a sort of relaxation 
from his serious labours, he tried his hand at prose 
fiction. The Life and Ad/ventwrea of Robinson Crusoe, 
founded on the true story of Alexander Selkirk, a sailor 
cast by a shipwreck on the uninhabited island of Juan 
Fernandez, appeared in 1719. It was followed by Bdi- 
gious Courtship, the History of Colonel Jack, the Memoirs 
of a Cavalier, &c. It was Defoe’s humour to thfow the 
utmost possible air of reality over every one of his fictions, 
so as to palm it off on the reader as a narrative of 
facts. Thus the famous physician. Dr. Mead, is said to have 
been taken in by the pretended Journal of the Great 
Plague, and Lord Chatham to have recommended the 
Memoirs of a Cavalier as the best authentic account of 
the civil war. 

No oratory worthy of notice dates from this period. 
On the other hand, pamphleteers and political satirists 
abounded. On the Whig side, Defoe was so keenly ironical, 
that his banter was mistaken for serious ailment, and led 
to his being ]odged in the pillory for writing the Shortest 
Method with the Dissenters, From the same cause, several 
of his other political writings were at the time considered 
libellous, and exposed him to persecution; to escape which, 
he, late in life, renounced political discussion, and indem¬ 
nified himself for being debarred from describing the busy 
world of fact by creating a new world, in semblance hardly 
less real, out of his own prolific &ncy. On the Tory side 
more powerful pens were engaged. No pamphlet ever pro¬ 
duced a greater immediate effect than Swift’s Conduct of 
the Allies, written in 1712, in order to persuade the nation 
to a peace. ‘ It is boasted that between November and 
January eleven thousand were sold; a great number at 
that time, when we were not yet a nation of readers. To 
its propagation certainly no agency of power or influence 
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was wanting. It furnished arguments for convention, 
speeches for debate, and materials for parliamentary re¬ 
solutions.’ ' This was followed by Reflectuma on the Barrier 
Treaty, published later in the same year, and The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs, written in answer to Steeles Crisis, 
in 1714. In all these productions Swift, who had com¬ 
menced life as a Whig, writes with the usual rancour of 
a political renegade. Differently aimed, but equally effec¬ 
tive, were the famous Drapier^s Letters, The following 
were the circumstances which gave occasion to them:— 
Since the-Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, Ireland had been 
treated in many respects as a conquered country. This 
was indeed unreservedly and openly the case, so far as the 
Eoman Catholic population were concerned; but the Irish 
Protestants also were compelled to share in the national 
humiliation. When some enterprising men had established, 
about the year 1700, an Irish woollen manufacture, the 
commercial jealousies' of England were aroused, and an 
act was passed, which, by prohibiting the exportation of 
Irish woollens to any other country but England, de¬ 
stroyed the rising industry. This was but one out of a 
number of oppressive acts under which IriE^hmen chafed, 
but in vain. Swift’s haughty temper rose against the in¬ 
dignities offered to his country, and he only waited for an 
opportunity to strike a blow. That opportunity was given 
by the proceedings connected with Wood’s contract for 
supplying a copper coinage, to circulate only in Ireland. 
Commercially speaking, it was ultimately proved that the 
new coinage was calculated to benefit Ireland, not to injure 
her. The coins were assayed at the Mint, under the super¬ 
intendence of no less a person than Sir Isaac Newton, and 
|>roved to Jbe of the proper weight and fineness. But the way 
in which the thing was done was, and deservedly, the cause 
jof offence. The privilege of coining money, which had 


1 Johnson’s Life of 
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alway|i been considered to appertain to the royal preroga¬ 
tive, was, in this instance, without the consent, or even 
knowledge, o^ the Lord Lieutenant or the Irish Privy 
Council, delegated to an obscure Englishman, who had 
obtained the preference over other competitoiAi by paying 
court to the king’s mistress. It was this heaping of insult 
upon injury which excited the ferment in the Irish mind, 
of which the memorable Drapier availed himself. The 
first letter appeared some time in the year 1724. In it 
and the two following letters Swift artfully confined him¬ 
self to those objections and accusations which were open 
to the perception of all classes of the people. He declared 
that the new coins were of base metal;—^he pulled Wood’s 
character to pieces;—he asserted that the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the introduction of the new coinage would 
he the disappearance of all *the gold and silver from 
Ireland. Such charges as these came home to the feelings 
and understanding of the lowest add most ignorant of his 
readers, and the excitement which they caused was tremen¬ 
dous. gin the fourth and following letters Swift followed ' 
up the attack by opening up the general question of the 
wrongs and humiliations which Ireland had to suffer from 
England. A proclamation was vainly issued by the Irish 
Government, offering a reward of £300 ,to any one who 
would disclose the author of the Drapier’s fourth letter. 
The danger was great, but Sir Bobert Walpole was equal 
to the occasion. He first tried a compromise, but without 
success, and then wisely cancelled the obnoxious contract. 
From this period to his death Swift was the idol of the 
Irish people. He said once to a Protestant dignitary, in 
the course of an altercation, ' If I were but to hold up 
my little finger, the mob would tear you to pieces.’ 

ArbuShnot, the joint author, with Pope and Swift, of 
Martinua Scrihlerua, of whom Swift exclaimed, ‘ Oh, if 
the world had a dozen Arbuthnots, I would burn my 
[Gulliver’s] Travels I’—wrote, about the year 1709, the 
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telling political satire, named the History of John Bull, 
levelled against the Godolphin ministry. 

From this period dates the rise of the periodical mis¬ 
cellany.* To Hichard Steele, an Irishman, who was em¬ 
ployed by the Whig Government to write the Gazette 
daring the Spanish succession war, the nature of his em¬ 
ployment suggested the design of the Tatler, a tri-weekly 
sheet, giving the latest items of news, and following them 
up with a tale or essay. To this periodical Addison soon 
began to contribute papers, and continued to write for it 
nearly to the end. The first number appeared on the 
22nd April 1709, the last on the 2nd January 1711. The 
Tatler succeeded so well, that its conductors soon followed 
it up with the more celebrated Spectator, to which Addi¬ 
son was the chief contributor. A number came out every 
morning (except Sundays); the first was published in 
March 1711, the last on the 6th December 1712. ‘The 
Tatler and Spectator} toys Johnson, ‘ were published at 
a time when two parties, loud, restless, and violent, each 
with plausible declarations, and each, perhaps, witl^ut any 
distinct determination of its views, were agitating the nation. 
To minds heated with political contest, they supplied 
cooler and more inofiensive reflections; and it is said by 
Addison, in a subsequent work, that they had a perceptible 
influence upon the conversation of that time, and taught 
the frolic and the gay to unite merriment with decency— 
an effect which they can never wholly lose while they 
continue to be among the first books by which both sexes 
are initiated in the elegancies of knowledge.* ‘These 
works,* he proceeds, ‘ adjusted, like Casa,^ the unsettled 
practice of daily intercourse by propriety and politeness; 

' Usually, but not veiy correctly, called the periodical essajt; a word 
which can hardly be stretched so as to include the allegories, sketches of 
* manners and characters, tales, gossiping letters, dec., with which the Tatler 
. and Bpeetaior abound. 

* Author of QatateOf or the Art of Living in the World. Died in 166$. 
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and, Like La Bruj^re, exhibited the characters and man¬ 
ners of the age. The personages introduced in these papers 
were not merely ideal; they were then known, and con¬ 
spicuous in various stations.’ 

In 1713, another daily paper, called the Guardian, to 
which Addison gave great assistance, was published by 
Steele. ‘ The papers of Addison are marked in the /Sjpsc- 
taior by one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in the 
Guardian by a hand.’ In 1714, the Spectatin' was re¬ 
sumed, and carried on for about six months, at the rate of 
three papers a week. Of the eighty numbers published, 
Tickell has ascribed to Addison twenty-three. These ad¬ 
ditional numbers were afterwards collected into an eighth 
volume, which is, perhaps, more valuable than any of those 
that went before it. At the end of 1715 Addison com¬ 
menced writing the Freeholder, at the rate of two papers a 
week, and continued it till the middle of the next year. 

‘ This was undertaken in defence of the established Govern¬ 
ment ; sometimes with argument, sometimes with mirth. 
In argument, he had many equals; but his humour was' 
singular and matchless. Bigotry itself must be delighted 
with the Tory fox-hunter.’ * 


Works of Satire and Humour:—Swift. 

It will be remembered * that Swift’s patron, Sir William 
Temple, took a leading part in the discussion upon the 
relative merits of ancient and modern authom. Swift 
himself struck in on the same side, in the brilliant satire 
of the Battle of the Books, which was written in 1697, but 
not published till 1704. In this controversy the great 
wits, both in France and England, were all of one mind in 
claiming the palm for the ancients. It was, perhaps, with 
some reference to it that Pope, in the Essay on Criticism, 

> Johnson? 


> Seep. 257. 
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burst forth into the magnificent encomium in hoi^our of 
the great poets of antiquity, beginning, 

Still green with hays each ancient altar stands, &c. 

In the reaction towards the mediaeval and Gothic antiquity, 
which marked the close of the last and the beginning of 
the present century, this enthusiasm for Greece and Borne 
wets much abated. At present, there are symptoms of a 
partial revival of the feeling. 

The Tale of a Tub was also published in 1704, though 
written in 1696. The title is explained by Swift to mean, 
that, as saiibrs throw out a tub to a whale, to keep him 
amused, and prevent him from running foul of their ship, 
so, in ‘this treatise, his object is to afford such temporary 
diversion to the wits and free-thinkers of the day (who 
drew their arguments fronk the Leviathan of Hobbes) as 
may restrain them from injuring the State by propagating 
wild theories in religion and politics. The allegory of the 
three brothers, and the^eneral character and tendency of 
this extfaordinawkbjgjfclmll be examined in the second 
part of the present 

I 

♦ ^ 

TTiato :—^Bnniet, Bapin. 

Burnet’s History of his Own^^mea, closing with the 
^ear 1713, was nublished soon death in 1715. 

Burnet was '‘S'Hicotchman, and a vel||ifirdecided Whig. 
Exiled by James 11., he attached himself to the Prince 
of Orange, and was actively engaged in all the intrigues 
which paved the way for the Bevolution. The History of 
his Ovm Times, though ill-arranged and inaccurate, is yet, 
M>wing to ,its contemporary character, a valuable original 
source of information for the period between thfe Besto- 
. ration and 1713. Bapin, a French refugee, published in 
1725 the best complete history of England that had as 

' Se« page 446. 
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yet appeared. It was translated twice, and long remained 
a standard work. 

Of the theology and philosophy of the period we re¬ 
serve our sketch till after we have examined the progress 
of general literature between 1745 and 1800. 


Johnson. Poetry, 1746—1800Gray, Cowper, Bums, &o. 

The grand ^et grotesque figure of Samuel Johnson 
holds the central place among«the writers of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. In all literary reunions he 
took the undisputed lead, by the power and brilliancy of 
his conversation, which, indeed, as recorded by ]l$oswelI, 
is a more valuable possession than any, or all, of bis pub¬ 
lished works. His influence upon England was eminently 
conservative; his manly good sense, his moral courage, 
his wit, readiness, and force as a «disputant, trere all ex¬ 
erted to keep English society where it was, and prevent 
the ideas of Voltaire and Eousseau from gaining ground.- 
His success was signal. Not that there ^ere wanting on 
the other side either gifted minds, or an impressible 
audience; Hume, Gribbon, and Priestley were sceptics of 
no mean order of ability; and BosweU's own example* 
shows that, had there been no counteracting force at work, 
an enthusiastic admiration for Eousseau might easily have 
become fashionable in England. But while Johnson lived 
and talked, the revolutionary party could never gain that 
mastery in the intellectual arena, and that ascendency in 
society, which it had obtained in France. After his death 
the writings of Burke canied on the sort of conservative 
propaganda which he had initiated. 

Johnson was born at Lichfield, in the year {709. His 
father was a native of-Derbyshire, but had settled in Lich¬ 
field as a bookseller. After having received the rudiments 

] %ee Hape’s dutoUoffrap^, 
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of a classical education at various country schools, be was 
entered at Pembroke College, Oxford, in the year 1728. 
His father about this time suffered heavy losses in busi¬ 
ness, in consequence of which .Tohnson had to struggle 
for many years against the deepest poverty. Nor were 
either his mental or bodily constitution so healthful and 
vigorous as to compensate for the frowns of fortune. He 
seems to have inherited from his mother’s family the 
disease of scrofula, or the king’s evil, for which he was 
taken up to London, at the age of three years, to be 
touched by Queen Anne—^the ancient superstition con¬ 
cerning the efficacy of the royal touch not having then 
wholly«died out. His mind was a prey during life to that 
most mysterious malady, hypochondria, which exhibited 
itself in a morbid melancholy, varying at different times 
in intensity, but never completely shaken off—and also 
in an ince^ant haunting fear of insanity. Under the 
complicated miseries of his condition, religion constantly 
sustained him, and deserted him igot, till, at the age of 
seventy-five, full of years and honours, his much-tried and 
long-suffering sdtil was released. In his boyhood, he tells 
us, he had got into a habit of wandering about the fields 
reading, on Sundays, instead of going to church, and the 
religious lessons early taught him by his mother were con¬ 
siderably dimmed ; but at Oxford, the work of that excel¬ 
lent man, though somewhat cloudy writer, William Law, 
entitled A Serious Gall to a Holy Life, fell into his hands, 
and made so profound an impression upon him, that, from 
that time forward, though he used to lament the short¬ 
comings in his practice^ religion was ever, in the main, 
the actuating principle of his life. 

'* After leaving Oxford, he held a situation as^ under¬ 
master in a grammar-school for some months. But this 
,waB a kind of work for which he was utterly unfitted, and 
he was compelled to give it up. He went to Birmingham, 
where he obtained some trifling literary work. In 1735 
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he lurried a Mrs. Porter, a widow, and soon after, as a 
means of subsistence, opened a boarding school, in which, 
however, he failed. He now resolved to try his fortune in 
London. He settled there with his wife in 1737, and 
supported himself for many years by writing—princi¬ 
pally by his contributions to the QenUeman'a Magaaiine, 
which had been established by Cave about the year 1730, 
and is still carried on. His Plan of a Dictionary of the 
English Language was published in 1747. The price 
stipulated for from the booksdlers was and the 

work was to be completed in tnree years. The JRawhler, 
a series of papers on miscellaneous subjects, on^the model 
of the SpeotcUor, was commenced by him in 1750, and 
concluded in 1752. This and various other works, which 
appeared from time to time, joined to his unrivalled ex¬ 
cellence as a talker, which made his company eagerly 
sought after by persons of all ranks, gradually won for 
Johnson a considerable repubition; and, after the accession 
of Greorge III., he received, through the kindness of Lord 
Bute, a pension of £35o a year. This was in 1762. He 
continued to reside in London—with but short intervals, 
on the occasions of his tours to the Hebrides, to ^ales, 
and to France—till his death in 1784. 

Johnson’s works—excepting the Didiionary, a tragedy 
called Irene, a few poems, the Dives of the Poets, some 
other biographies, and a short novel, the famous Rasselas 
—consist of essays very multifarious in their scope, 
discussing questions of politics, manners, trade, agriculture, 
art, and criticism. The bulk of these were composed for 
the Rambler, the Idler, and the Adventurer. His prose 
style, cumbrous, antithetical, and pompous, yet In his 
hands possessing generally great dignity and strength, and 
sometimes even, as in Rasselas, rising to remarkable 
beauty and nobleness, was so influential upon the men 
of his day that it caused a complete revolution, for a time, 
in English style, abd by no means for the better; since 
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inferior men, though they cSuld easily appropriil^e its 
peculiarities or defects—its long words, its balanced 
clauses, its laboured antitheses—could not with equal 
ease emulate its excellences. 

Among Johnson’s poems, the satire called London, an 
imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, and the beautiful 
didactic poem on The Vanity of Human Wishes, are the 
most deserving of notice. 

Gray, the son of a scrivener in London, was educated 
and lived tile greater pa^ of his life at Cambridge. In 
the small volume of his poems there are several pieces 
which have gained a permanent place in our literature. 
As a writer, he was indolent and fastidious; to the former 
quality we probably owe it that his writings are so few, to 
the latter that many of them are so excellent. The famous 
Megy in a Country Chwrckyard was first published in a 
magazine in 1750. 

Churchill, a bold an3 reckless satirist, was, in his day— 
so fallacious often are contemporary judgments — ranked 
with Pope and Dryden*! He married early, and took 
orders, but sooif after threw off the gown, and com¬ 
menced a life of riotous profligacy, which was closed by 
his early death at the age of thirty-three. Among his 
poems is an epistle to Hogarth, occasioned by a caricature 
from that inimitable pencil, representing Churchill as a 
bear, with bands and ruflles, holding a pot of porter. His 
personal satires, levelled against politicians, actors, artists, 
and Scotchmen, were eagerly read and enjoyed by the 
public of his day. ^ 

Collias, the author of the Odes to the Passions, Shen- 
stpne,' Akenside,* and Mason,’ wrote about the middle 
of tiie century. But it was essentially a prosaic^ period. 

Young, who lived to a great age, and whose Night 
• 

> Axithor of the Schoolmistress, the Pastoral Ballad, 

* Author of the Pleasures of Imagination. « 

* Author of Isis, Mfrida, and Qaraotaous^DSi minor poems. 
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Thcms/da began to appear ill 1742, wrote his poem of Re¬ 
signation in 1762, when he was past eighty. He has 
been eulogised as a ‘ Christian philosopher; * but his 
character had in it no trace of self-denial or nobleness. 
In his forty-eighth year he took orders with an eye to 
preferment; nor did Dryden, in a more servile age, ever 
offer falser or more fulsome adulation to the Stuart kings 
than Young, in his Odes, lavishes upon George II. 

Next to Johnson and Burke, no name stands higher on 
the list of writers who flourished between 1750 and 1780 
than that of Oliver Goldsmith. His earliest poem, the 
Traveller, is, both in form and tone, much in the manner 
of Pope, whose influence, indeed, over all the poets of the 
century, excepting Burns, is abundantly evident. Gold¬ 
smith gradually perfected a manner of his own, which, 
though not of the highest order, gives to his few poems 
the inimitable grace of nature and stamp of originality. 
The Deserted V'iUage, which appeared in 1770, contains 
the well-known picture^ of village life and character, which, 
in spite of the confusion of English and Irish manners 
which they exhibit, are drawn with so tnuch grace and 
simplicity that they can never cease to charm. 

The gentle heart and refined feeling of the unhappy 
Oowper enriched our literature with much beautiful and 
pathetic poetry. Of a noble family, he*was nominated, 
after a few years vainly spent in studying for the bar, to a 
clerkship in the House of Lords; but, paving to face the 
ordeal of a personal appearance before the House, pre¬ 
viously to entering upon his duties, he was overcome by 
nervous terror at the prospect, and actually attempted 
suicide I The appointment was of course given up; and, 
after recovering from the temporary derangemenpt that his 
mind had suffered, Cowper sought that life* of retirement 
and eibolusion which he never afterwards quitted. His 
first poems were not published till 1782, when he was past 
fifty-—having beeil imtten rather to divert his mind 
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from preying upon itself than^om the imperious iippulse 
of nature, or the desire of fame. This volume contained 
Table Talk, Truth, the Progress of Error, &c.; and its 
contents are marked generally by a tone of earnest protest 
against the infidelity which the school of Voltaire threat¬ 
ened to render popular. In 1785 appeared a second 
volume containing Tirocinium, the Task, John Oilpin 
(which had been published separately two years before), 
the Sofa, &C. The translation of Homer’s Iliad in blank 
verse appeared in , 1791. Among Cowper’s few intimate 
friends was the Keverend John Newton. This excellent 
man was, unfortunately, a rigid Calvinist, and his gloomy 
predestinarianism took such a hold on the unsteady mind 
of Cowper, that, Imagining himself doomed to everlasting 
perdition, he fell into a state of religious melancholy 
bordering on madness, which clouded his reason during 
the last ten years of his life. His exquisite poem of The 
Castaway was written within a year before his death, which 
occurred in April 1800. ^ 

In Scotland, where no truly original poet bad arisen 
since Dunbar, tHfe last forty years of the century witnessed 
the bright and brief career of the peasant poet, whose 
genius shed a dazzling glow over his country’s literature. 
Many beautiful songs,* mostly of unknown authorship, 
circulated in Scotland before the time of Burns; and 
Allan Ramsay, though an imitator as far as the substance 
of his poetry was ^concerned, had so written in the native 
dialect as to show that original and truly national forms 
lay ready for the Scottish poet. With this foundation to 
work upon — with the education of a Scottish primary 
school,' a knowledge of Pope and Shenstone, and a sound, 
clear inteHect—Burns made himself the greatest song- 
writes that our literature has ever known. Force per¬ 
vaded his whole character; he could do nothiilg by 

* For to iateresting account of them, see an «|fticle ly FnofcBBor Shairp 
in MaomMan** Magasm for Ik&ij 1861. 
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halves. At the age of Oighfeen, that passion, from which 
proceeds so much alike of the glory and of the shame of 
man’s existence, developed itself in his burning heart, 
and remained till death the chief motive power of his 
thoughts and acts. He fell in love; and then his feel¬ 
ings, as he tells us, spontaneously burst forth in song. 
Two other strongly-marked tendencies in his character 
must be mentioned, to which some of his most famous 
productions may be attributed. The first was his ardent 
spirit of nationality; the second, his repugnance to, and 
revolt from, the narrow sectarianism of his age^ and 
country. Almost the first book he ever read was the life 
of Sir William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, whose hiding- 
places and .ambushes, as pointed out by history or local 
tradition, he visited with a pilgrim’s fervour. It was this 
spirit which produced such poems as— 

Soots wha had wi’ WalldM bled, 

or the Address to the Scottish Members of Parliammt, 
His repugnance to Presbyterianism redounds partly to t^e 
disgrace of the system which he satii'ised,' {fiid partly to his 
own. If he rebelled against the ceremonial and formal, 
he rebelled no less against the moral teaching of Presby¬ 
terianism. His protest against religious hypocrisy must 

be taken in connection with his own liceAiousness. His 

• 

father, an earnest adherent of that creed and system which 
the son broke away from and despised, t^hough wrestling 
all bis life against poverty and misfortune, endured his 
troubles with patience, and died in peace, because he had 
learned the secret of the victory over self. His wondrously 
gifted son never gained that victory, and the record of his 
last years presents one of the most sad, disastrous spec¬ 
tacles that it is possible to contemplate. < 

Surds’ first volume of poems was published in 1786, 
and a second edition appeared in the following year. 
After his marriage toVean Armour, he settled on the fiirm 
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of Ellisland, uniting the functions of an exciseman to 
those of a farmer. But the farm proved a bad specu¬ 
lation— 

Spem mentit^ soges, bos est enectas atoodo, 

and, having received a more lucrative appointment in the 
excise, Burns gave up Ellisland, and removed to. Dumfries. 
Here the habit of intemperance, to indulgence in which 
the nature of his employment unhappily supplied more 
than ordinary temptations, gradually made him its slave; 
disappointmr.at and self-reproach preyed upon his heart; 
want stared him in the face; and the greatest of Scottish 
poets, having become a mere wreck of his former self, sank, 
in his thirty-seventh year, into an untimely grave. 

For some account of Peter Pindar and his satires, the 
reader is referred to the second part.' 


The Drama, 1745—1800:—Home, Johnson, Goldsmith, 

Sheridan., 

•The tragic s^ge resumed in this period, under the able 
management of Garrick, a portion of its former dignity. 
But no original tragedies of importance were composed. 
Home’s play of Doiiglas, known to all school-boys as the 
source of that familiar burst of eloquence, beginning,— 

My name is Norral, on (he Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks, &c. &o. 

appeared in 17^7. Johnson’s tragedy of Irene, produced 
at Drury Lane by Ganick in 1749, was coldly received, 
owing to the want of sustained tragic interest. When 
hiked how he felt upon the ill success of his tragedy, 
the stfirdy lexicographer replied, 'Like the Monument.’ 
'^When we have mentioned Moore’s Gameet&r (1755) and 
Mason’s Ccvractcuma (1759) our list of tragedies *of any 
note is exhausted. 

* See page 403. / 
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Tb^ comedy of mwners^ as exemplified by the plays of 
Congreve and Farquhar, had^ gradually degenerated into 
tbe genteel or sentimental comedy,' in wbidb Oolman tbe 
elder and Arthur Murpby were proficients. Goldsmith’s 
Oood'Nalwred Man (1768) was a clever attempt to bring 
back the theatrical public to the old way of thinking, 
which demanded * little more than nature and humour, 
in whatever walks of life they were most conspicuous.’ 
Delineation of character was therefore his principal aim. 
She Stoops to Conquer^ a piece written on the same plan, 
appeared, and had a great run, in 1773. Foote, the actor, 
wrote several clever farces between 1752 and 1778. 

But the comic genius of Sheridan far outshone all his 
competitors. This too brilliant and ready-witted man was 
born at Dublin, and married j;he beautiful actress, Miss 
Linley. His life has been written by Moore. His admi-' 
rable prose comedies, the Rwals, jt^e Dtuenna, the School 
for Scandal, and the Critio, were all written between 
1775 and 1780. For.pure, sparkling, never-failing wit, 
our dramatic literature contains nothing comparable ^ to 
these .pieces. Their versatile author, to whom Dryden’s 
character of the second Duke of Buckingham— 

A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome, 

• 

might not unfitly be applied, died, like Buckingham, an 
utter wreck, both in body and mind, in. the year 1817. 


Learning, 1745—1800: —Person, Lewih. 

The progress of classical and oriental leanfing owed 
little to England during this period. The one great name 
that occurs (Edward Gibbon) will be mentioned when we 
come to speak of the historians. Sloth and ease reigned 
at the Universities; and those great foundations, which in 
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the hands of monks and churchmen in former times had 
never wholly ceased to minister to learning and philosophy, 
were now the mere haunts of port-drinking fellows, and 
la^, mercenaiy tutors.^ Person, the delicacy of whose 
Greek scholarship almost amounted to a sense, and who 
admirably edited several of the plays of Euripides—Bishop 
Lowth, author of the Frcslectiones on Hebrew Poetry, 
and of a translation of Isaias, and Pococke, the Arabic 
scholar—are the only learned writers whose works are still 
of value. 


Prose Fiction, 1746—1800:—Biohardson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith; Hiss Burney, Urs. Badcliffe. 

Favoured, in the manner before explained, by the con¬ 
tinued stability of society; the taste for novels grew from 
year to year, and was*'gratihed during this period by an 
abundant supply of fiction. Richardson, Fielding, Smol¬ 
lett, and Sterne, worked on at the *mine which Defoe had 
opened. Kichsfdson, who was brought up as a printer, 
produced his first novel, Pamela, in 1740. A natural and 
almost accidental train of circumstances led to his writing 
it. He had agreed to compose a collection of specimen 
letters—a polite letter-writer, in fact—for two booksellers; 
and it occurred to him, while engaged in this task, that 
the work would be greatly enlivened if the letters were 
connected by a tliread of narrative. .The bookseller ap¬ 
plauded the notion, and he accordingly worked up the 
true story of a young woman—^the Pamela of the novel— 
which had come to his knowledge a few years before. 
Henry ’ J^jelding, sprung from a younger branch of the 
X^oble house of Denbigh,' wrote his first novel 
Avydrews —in 1742, to turn Pamela into ridicule. .Bich- 
ardflon^B masterpieces, CUx/risaa Hct/rlmve and Sir Charles 

* See Gibbon’s ilfsmojn. 
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QranS^oviy appeared successively in 1748 and 1753; 
Fielding's Tom Jones and AmelAa in 1749 and 1751. 
Smollett, a Scotchman, wrote, between 1748 and 1771, a 
number of coarse clever novels upon tiie same general 
plan as those of his English contemporaries; that is, on 
the plan of * holding the mirror up to Nature,’ and 
showing to the age its own likedess without flattery or 
disguise. The best are Roderick Random and Humphrey 
Clinker. But Bichardson wrote always with a moral pur¬ 
pose, which the other two had not, though that does not 
hinder much that he wrote from being of an objectionable 
tendency. • 

In Sterne, humour is carried to its farthest point. His 
novel of Tristram Shandy is like no other hovel ever 
written: it has no interest of plot or of incident; its merit 
and value lie partly in the humour with which the cha¬ 
racters are drawn and contrasted, partly in that other kind 
of humour which displays itself in unexpected transitions, 
and curious trains of ^bought. The first two volumes of 
Tristram Shandy appeared in 1759. The character and 
life of Sterne have been admirably portraydd by Thackeray, 
in his Lectures on the English Humorists. 

Johnson’s tale of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssmia, ap¬ 
peared in 1759. In Lord Brougham’s Life of Voltaire, 
Johnson is reported to have said that, had he seen Vol¬ 
taire’s Candide, which app^red shortly'before,' he should 
not have written Rasselas, because both works travel 
nearly over the same ground. Nothing, however, can be 
more different than the tone and spirit of the tales. Each 
writer rejects the optimism of Leibnitz, and pictures a 
world full of evil and misery; but the Frenchman founds 
on this common basis his sneers at religion and at the 
doctrine of an overruling Providence, while the English¬ 
man represents the darkest corners of the present life as 
irradiated by a compensating faith in immortality, which 
alone can explain th8ir existence. 
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Croldsmith’s Ficor of Wctk^Ldd, the book wbichj^by its 
picturesque presentation of liie manners and feelings of 
simple people, first led Croethe to turn mth interest to 
the study of English literature, was published in 1766. 
The Man of Feeling, by Henry Mackenzie, appeared in 
1771. Its author, who wro^e it while under the potent 
spell of Sterne’s humour, and the attraction of Johnson’s 
styb, lived far on into the nineteenth century, and learned 
to feel and ^confess the superior power of the author of 
Waverley. Thp Man of the World and Jvlia de EoubignS 
are later works, by the same hand. Frances Burney 
created a sensation by her novel of Fvelma, published in 
1778, Hhe best work of fiction that had appeared since 
the death' of SmoUett.’^ It was followed by Cecilia 
(1782), and—at a long interval, both of time and merit— 
by Camilla, in 1796. 

Between the works just mentioned and the writings of 
G-odwin, there is a gulf interposed, such as marks the 
transition from one epoch of world-history to another. 
Instead of the moralising, the sketches of manners, and 
delineations of *character, on which the novelists of this 
age had till then employed their powers, we meet with 
impassioned or argumentative attacks upon society itself, 
as if it were so fatally disordered as to require reconstruc¬ 
tion from top to bottom. The design of CaUh WUliarn^, 
published in 1794, is to represent English society as so 
iniquitously constituted as to enable a man of wealth and 
position to trample with impunity upon the rights of his 
inferiors, and, though himself a criminal of the darkest 
dy^ to brave the accusations of his poor and unfriended 
o^^nent, and succeed in fixing upon him, though inno« 
cent, the brand of guilts Besides Caleb WUliama^ Godwin 
wrote the strange romance of St, Leon, the hero of which 
hft^found the eZmr vitce, and describes the descend of his 
undecaying life from century to century. About the 

’ Hactolay*! Ewiigw. 
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close of the period, Mrs. Radclifife wrote the Mystenea of 
Udolpho, and the Bomanoe of the Foreat-^two thrilling 
romances of the Kotzebue, fl<^olr in which stirring and 
terrible events succeed each other so rapidly, that the 
reader is, or ought to be, kept in a whirl of horror and ' 
excitement from the beginning to the end. Horace Wal¬ 
pole’s Caatle of Otranto was meant as a satire upon novels 
of this class; though, as he relates with great enjoyment, 
numberless simple-minded novel-readers t(^k it for a 
serious production of the romantic school. 


Ortftory, 1745—1800:—Chatham, Burke, Sheridan, &c. 

This is the great age of English eloquence. Perhaps no 
country in the world ever possessed at one time such a 
group of orators ai* that whose voices were heard in 
Parliament and in Westminster Hall during these fifty 
years. Chatham, Burke, Fox, Erskine, Pitt, Sheridan, and 
G^rattan I It seemed as if the country could not bring to 
maturity two kinds of imaginative geniu9 at once the 
age of the great poets—of Milton, Dryden, and Pope— 
passes away before the age of the great orators begins. 
Our limits will only permit us to advert to a few cele¬ 
brated orations. Everyone has heard of the last tpeech 
of the great Lord Chatham, in April 1778, 'the expiring 
tones of that mighty voice when he protested against the 
dismemberment of this ancient monarchy, and prayed 
that if England must fall, she might &11 with honour,’ * 
The eloquence of Burke— 

Who, too deep for bis hearers, still went on refining 
And thought of eonvincing when they thought of dining, 

thou^ it often flew over the heads of those to whc^ it 
was addressed, was to be the admiration and delight of 

* Aiflold’s Romtm JSSttory, roL i. 
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unborn generations. The speech on the conciliation of 
America (1775), that addressed to the electors of Bristol 
(17B0), that on the Nabob of Arcot’s debts (1785), and 
those deliyered on the impeachment of Warren Hastings 
f (1788), may be considered his greatest efforts. Upon a 
subject connected with, and leading to this impeachment— 
the conduct of Warren Hastings to the Begums of Oude— 
Sheridan delivered, in 1787, a speech which was unfortu¬ 
nately not ^ported, but which appears to have made a 
more profound and permanent impression upon the 
hearers than any speech recorded in the annals of Parlia¬ 
ment. ‘ Mr. Windham, twenty years later, said that the 
speech deserved all its fame, and was, in spite o&some 
faults of taste, such as were seldom wanting either in the 
literary or the parliamentary performances of Sheridan, 
the finest that had been delivered within the memory of 
ipan.’^ Grattan during many years was the foremost 
among a number of distinguished orators who sat in the 
Irish parliament; and his fiery eloquence, exerted at a 
period when England lay weakened and humiliated by 
her failure in America, extorted for that body, in 1782, 
the concession of legislative independence. Pitt’s speech 
on the India Bill in 1784, explaining and defending his 
proposal of the system of double government, which has 
been lately (1858) superseded, as well as bis speeches on 
the Slave Trade and the Catholic Belief Bill, though not 
exactly eloquent^ should be read as embodying the views 
of a great practical statesman upon subjects of deep and 
permanent interest. Erskine was a cadet of a noble but 
needy family in Scotland. He crossed the Border early 
in«life, raised himself by his remarkable powers as an 
advocate to the position of Lord Chancellor, and dibd on 
hig ^ay back to his native countty, in his sevedty-thiid 
yew * 


* jUjusaulay’s Este^a ; artiole, 'Wanen Htttugs. 
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Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 1745—1800:—Jnnins, Burke, 

Johnson, 

The famous Letters of Junius, addressed to .the Public 
Advertiser, extend over the period from the 21st January 
1769 to the 21st January 1772. Under his impene¬ 
trable mask, the writer first attacks the different members 
of the ministry of the Duke of Grrafton, to whom, as 
premier, eleven of the letters are addressed, in which the 
life and character, both public and private, of the minister 
are exposed with keen and merciless satire. The •thirty- 
fifth letter is addressed to the King, and concludes with 
the well-known daring words, ^The prince, who imitates 
their [the Stuarts’] conduct, should be warned by their 
example; and while he plumei^ himself upon the security 
of his title to the crown, should remember that, as it w^ 
acquired by one revolution, it mS^ be lost by another.’ 
The mystery* about the authorship, which volumes have 
been written to elucidate, has without doubt contributed 
to the fame of the Letters. The opinion8,*however, of the 
best judges have been of late years converging to a settled 
belief, that Sir Philip Francis, a leading opposition 
member in the House of Commons, was Junius; and that 
no other person could have been. 

Johnson is the author 6f four pamphlets, all on the 
Tory side in politics. He was often taunted with writing 
in favour of the reigning dynasty, by ^hich he had been 
pensioned, while his real sympathies lay with the house of 
Stuart. But his prejudices, rather than his reason, were 
Jacobite. He said, that if holding up his little finger 
would! have given the victory at Culloden t® Prince. 
Charles *Edward, he was not sure that he would have 
held It up. And he jokingly told Boswell, that, ^he 
pleasures of cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking 
King James’s healthy were ampl;^ overbalanced by three 
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hundred pounds a year.’ The False Alarm appeared in 
1770;—fche ThougMs on the late Trariecuftione respecting 
the Falkland Islands (in which there is a well-known 
invective against Junius) in the following year. The 
Patriot came out in 1774, and Taxation no Tyranny in 
1775. This last pamphlet was written at the desire of the 
incapable and obstinate ministry of Lord North, as a 
rep^y to the Eesolutions and Address of the American 
Congress. This tirade against brave men for defending 
their liberties in the style of their English forefathers, 
shows how mischievously a great mind may be blinded by 
the indulgence of unexamined prejudices. 

The longer political writings of Burke we shall consider 
as oontributioas to political science,, and treat under the 
head of philosophy. The remaining treatises may be 
divided into four classes/—as relating, 1. to general 
l^me politics, 2. to colonial affairs, 3. to French and 
foreign affairs, 4. to the position and claims of the Irish 
Catholics. Among the tracts of the first class, the Sketch 
of a Negro Code (1792), an attempt to mediate between 
the planters and the abolitionists, by proposing to place 
the slave trade under stringent regulations, and con¬ 
currently to raise the condition of the negroes in the West 
Indies by a series of humane measures borrowed mostly 
from the Spanish code, deserves special mention for its 
far-sighted wisdom. His tracts on American affairs were, 
like his speeches, on the side of conciliation and conces¬ 
sion. Upon the subject of the French revolution he felt 
so keenly, that his dislike of the policy deepened into 
estrangement firom the persons of itis English sympathisers. 
Hd l>roke with his old fnend Fox, and refused to see him 
evea when lying on the bed of mortal sickness. T^ last 
of;^e four letters On a Regicide Peace is dated in 1797, 
the^ear of his death, and the MS. was found unfinished, 
as if the composition had been arrested only by physical 
inability to proceed. A^nst the pefiol laws th^ weigh- 
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ing uj^on the Irish Catholic 85 he spoke and wrote with 
a generous pertinacity. The memory of his mother had 
perhaps as much to do with this as the native en¬ 
lightenment and capacity of his mind. His writings on 
this question, in its various aspects, extend over more 
than thirty years of his life, from 1766 to 1797. His last 
Letter on the Affairs of Ireland was written but a few 
months before his death. He avows that he has not 
* power enough of mind or body to bring out his senti¬ 
ments with their natural force,’ but adds —* I do not 
wish to have it concealed that I am of the same opinion 
to my last breath w^ch I entertained when my faculties 
were at the best.’ 

The commencement of the Rambler in ]&arch 1750, 
marked an attempt on the part of Johnson to revive the 
periodical miscellany, which *had sunk into disrepute 
since the death of Addison. Of all the papers in th^ 
Rambler, from the commencement to the concluding 
number, dated 2nd M^ch 1752, only three were not from 
the pen of Johnson. Although many single papers were 
admirable, the miscellan^ was pervaded by a certain 
cumbrousness and monotony, which prevented it from 
obtaining a popularity comparable to that of the Spectator, 
The Adventurer was commenced by Dr. Hawkesworth in 
1753. In that and the following year Johnson furnished 
a few articles for it, signed with the letter T. The Idler, 
which was even less successful than the Rambler, was 
carried on during two year^ from April 1758* to April 
1760. All but twelve of the hundred and three articles 
were written by Johnson. For many years afterwards 
this style ,of writing remained unattempted. 
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Eiitoriaiu, 1740—ISOOHume) Bobertson, Gibbon, 
Warton. Biographers :-~BoBwell, 

The best, or at any rate the best known, historical 
compositions in our literature, date from this period. The 
Scottish philosopher, David Hume, availing himself of the 
materials which had been collected by Carte, the author 
of the Life of OfTnond, published between the years 1754 
and 1762 his History of England. The reigns of the 
Stuarts were the first portion publish^; in tfie treatment 
of which his anti-Puritanic tone much ofibnded the Whig 
party, and for some years interfered with the circulation 
of the book. Johnson was probably right when he said 
that ' Hume would never have written a history had not 
Voltaire written it before him.* For the Bihele de Louis 
XIV. appeared before 1753, and the influence of the 
Essai SUT lea Moeure is clearly traceable in Hume’s later 
volumes. William Bobertson^a Scottish Presbyterian 
minister, who rcfee to be Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh—wrote his History of ScotUmd during the 
Reigns of Queen Mary and King James VI. in 1759. In 
1769 appeared his History of*the Emperor Charles F., 
and in 1777 History of America. As his* first work 
had procured for Dr. Hobertson a brilliant reputation in his 
own country, so his histories of Charles V. and of America 
extended *his fame to foreign lands. The former was 
translated by M. Suard in France; the latter, after receiv¬ 
ing warm approbation of the Boyal Academy of 
Hislxiiy at Madrid, was about to be translated into Spanish, 
when the government, not wishing their American admi¬ 
nistration to be brought under discussion, interfered with a 
prohibition. 

Edward Gibbon, who was descended from an ancient 
faniil^ in Kent, was born in 1737. 'While at Oxford, he 
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became a Boman Catholic from reading the works of Parsons 
and Bossuet. His father immediately sent him to Lausanne, 
to be under the care of a Calvinist minister, whose pru¬ 
dent management, seconded as it was by the absence of 
all opposing influences, in a few months effected his re¬ 
conversion to Protestantism. For the rest of his life he was 
a * philosopher,’ as the eighteenth century understood the 
term; in other words, a disbeliever in revealed religion. 
Concerning the origin of his celebrated work, he says:— 
‘It was at Borne, on the 15th October 1764, as I sat 
musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare¬ 
footed friars were sii^ling vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, 
that the idea of writing the decline and fall of the city 
first started to my mind. But my original plan was cir¬ 
cumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the 
empire; and . . . some years elapsed . . . before 
1 was seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious 
work.’^ The several volumes of the History appeared 
between 1776 and 17§7. The work was translated into 
several languages, and Oibbon obtained by European con¬ 
sent a place among the hisfi>rians of the first rank. 

Among the minor historians of the period, the chief 
were Goldsmith, the author of short popular histories of 
Greece, Borne, and EnglJbd; Bussell, whose History of 
Modem E'd.rojpe appeared between 1779 and 1784, and 
has been continued by Coote and others down to our own 
times; and Mitford, in whose History of Greece, the first 
volume of which was published in 178#, the Tory sentiments 
of the author find a vent in the continual disparagement 
of the Athenian democracy. Thomas Warton’s History of 
English Poetry, a work of great learning, and to this day 
of unimpaired authority, was published between *1774 and 
1761. It comes down to the age of Elizabeth. If all her 
Profesfiors of Poetry had so well repmd her patronage, the 


* Hemobfl, p. 198. 
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literary reputation of Oxford would have been more con¬ 
siderable than it is. 

Among works subsidiary to history, the chief were— 
in Biography, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (1781), a dull 
Life of Pope by Bufiniead, Hume’s Autobiography, edited 
by Adam Smith (1777), and Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
(1791). The records of seafaring enterprise were en¬ 
riched by the Voyages of the great Captain Cook (1773— 
1784) of Byron, and Vancouver.' 


Theology, 1700—1800. 

The English theological literature of this century in¬ 
cludes some remarkable works. A series of open or covert 
attacks upon Christianity, proceeding from the school of 
writers known as the English Heists, began to appear 
about the beginning oT the century. Toland led the way 
with his Christianity not Mysteripus, in 1702; and the 
series was closed by Bolingbroke’s posthumous works, 
published in 1752, by which time the temper of the 
public mind was so much altered that Bolingbroke’s scoffs 
at religion hardly aroused any other feelings but those 
of impatience and indignatiom Collins, Tindal, Chubb, 
Wollaston, and others, took part in the a&i-Christian 
enterprise. In order to reply to them) the Protestant 
divines were compelled to take different ground from that 
which their predecessors had chosen in the two previous 
centuries. Hooker, Andrewes, Laud, Taylor, and the rest 
of the High Church school, had based the obligation of 
reljjgious belief to a large extent upon Church authority. 
But theis opponents had replied, that if that principle 
were admitted, it was impossible to justi^ the separation 
from Borne. The Puritans of the old d^ool had*set up 
the Scriptures, as constituting by thenis^lye^F^ infallible 
religious oracle. But the notorious^ Quportant, and inter- 
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ininabje differences of interpretation whicli divided the 
Biblical party, had discredited this method of appeal. 
The Quakers and other ultra-Puritans, discarding both 
Church authority and the letter of Scripture, had imagined 
that they had found, in a certain inward spiritual illumi¬ 
nation residing in the souls of believers, the unerring 
religious guide which all men desired. But the mon¬ 
strous profaneness and extravagance to which this doctrine 
of the inward light had often conducted its adherents, had 
brought this expedient also into’ discredit. The only 
course left for the divines was to found the duty of ac¬ 
cepting Christianity upon the dictates of commoif sense 
and reason. The Deists urged that the Christian doctrines 
were irrational; the divines met them on their own 
ground, and contended that, on the contrary, revelation was 
in itself so antecedently probable, and was supported by 
so many solid proofs, that it was but the part of prudence^ 
and good sense to accept it. The reasonableness of 
Christianity—the evidences for Christianity — ihe proofs 
of revelation—such was the tenor of all their repliesi, 
It has well been called a rationalising age—Seculum 
Bationalisticum. Among the crowd of publications issued 
by the Christian apologists, there are threfe or four which 
have obtained a permanent place in general literature. 
The first is Bentley’s PhUeleutheirus Lipsiensis (1713), 
written in answer to Collins’ Discourse on Free Thmhing. 
This is a short and masterly tract, in which the great 
Aristarch proved, with reference to some cavilling objec¬ 
tions which Collins had derived from the variety of 
readings in the manuscripts, that the text of the New 
Testament was on the whole in a better and sounder state 
than that of any of the Greek classical authors. The 
second is Bishop Berkeley’s Aldphron, published in 1732. 
This treatise js singul|urly delightful reading. The beauty 
of the langid|^^®'i^7 artless graces of the style, 
the lucidity of't^*Fea8oniDg, the'^&imess shown to the 
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otber side, (for Berkeley always treats his opponentii like a 
gentleman, and gives them credit for sincerity, not with 
superdlious and censorious arrogance, like such writers as 
Bishop Worburton), are among its n:\any excellences* In 
iorm it is a dialogue, carried on between Dion, Euphranor, 
and Grito, the defenders of the Christian doctrine and the 
principles of morals, and Alciphron and Lysicles, the re¬ 
presentatives of free-thinking, or, as Euphranor names 
them in imitation of Cicero, * mihute philosophers.’ Alci¬ 
phron frankly avows that the progress of free inquiry has 
led him to disbelieve in the existence of Grod, and the 
reality of moral distinctions; he is, however, gradually 
driven from position after position by the ingenious ques¬ 
tionings, Socratioo more, of Euphranor and Crito, and, 
after a long and stubborn contest, allows himself to be 
vanquished by the force of truth. 

The third is the Arialogy of Religion, both Natural 
and Reveal^, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
(1736), by Bishop Butler. Of this profound and difficult 
piece of argumentation, the exact force and bearing of 
which can only be mastered by close and continuous study, 
some notion as to the general scope can be derived from 
the summary, found near the conclusion, of the principal 
objections against religion to which answers have been 
attempted in the book. The first of these objections is 
taken from the tardiness and gradual elaboration of the 
plan of salvation; to which it is answered' that such also 
is the rule in nature, gradual change—* continuity,’ as we 
now call it—^being distinctive of the evolution of God’s 
cosmical plan. The second stumbles at the appointment 
of a iMediator; to which the consideration is opposed, how 
God doeskin point of fact, from day to day, appoint others 
as thp instruments of His mercies to us. The third pro¬ 
ceeds from those who are staggered by the doctnne of 
redemption, and suggests that reformation M the natural 
and reasonable remedy^for moral delinquency; to which it 
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is answered, among other things, that even the heathen 
instinct told them that this was insufficient, and led them 
to the remedy of sacrifice. The fourth is taken from the 
light of Christianity not being universal, nor its evidence 
so strong as might possibly have been given us; its fordi 
is weakened or rebutted, by observing, first, how Crod dis¬ 
penses His ordinary gifts in such great variety, both of 
degrees and kinds, amongst creatures of the same species, 
and even to the same individuals at difierent times; 
secondly, how ‘ the evidence upon which we are naturally 
appointed to act in common matters, throughout a very 
great part of life, is doubtful in a high degree.* • * Pro¬ 
bability,’ says Butler in another place, * is the guide of 
life.’ 

As against the Deists, the controversy was now decided. 
It was abundantly proved that the fact of a revelation was, 
if not demonstrable, yet so exceedingly probable that no 
prudent mind could reject it, and that the Christian ethics 
were not inconsistent with, but a continuation and expan¬ 
sion of, natural morality. Deism accordingly fell into dis¬ 
repute in England about the middle of the century. But 
ill France the works of some of the English Deists became 
known through the translations of Diderot and the Ency- 
clopajdists, and doubtless cooperated with those of Voltaire 
in causing the outburst of irreligion which followed the 
Eevolution of 1789. 

One more of these apologetic works must be mentioned, 
the Divi/ne Legation of Moses, by Bishop Warburton 
(1743). This writer, known for his arrogant temper, to 
whom Mallet addressed a pamphlet inscribed ‘To the most 
Impudent Man alive,* had considerable intellectual gifts. 
His friendship with Pope, whose Essay on Man he'defended 
against the censures of Crousaz, first brought him into 
notice. * The favouxi of Queen Caroline, whose discerning 
eye real merif or genius seldom esc^>ed, raised him to the 
episcopal bench. full title of %.e controversial work 
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above mentioned is, * The Divine Legation of Mos^^s de- 
monstTated on the Principles of a Beligioas Deist from the 
Omission of the Doctrine of a Future State of Reward and 
Punishment in the Jewish Dispensation/ The introduc- 
Hon is in the form of a * Dedication to the Free-Thinkers,’ 
in which, while protesting against the buffoonery, scurrility, 
and other unfair arts which the anti-Christian writers em¬ 
ployed in controversy, Warburton carefully guards himself 
from the supposition of being hostile to the freedom of the 
press. ‘No generous and sincere advocate of religion,’ he 
says, ‘ would desire an adversary whom the laws had before 
disarmed.’^ 

The rise of Methodism dates from about 1730. It vros 
a reaction against the coldness and dryness of the current 
Protestant theology, which has been described as ‘polished 
as marble, but also as lifeless and cold.’ With its multi¬ 
plied ‘proofs,’ and ‘evidences,’ and appeals to reason, it 
had failed to make Christianity better known or more 
loved by its generation; its autl^ors are constantly be¬ 
wailing the ineiiicacy of their own arguments, and the 
increasing corruption of the age. Methodism appealed to 
the heart, thereby to awaken the conscience and influence 
the will; and this is the secret of its astonishing success. 
It originated in the prayer-meetings of a few devoutly- 
disposed young men at Oxford, whom Wesley joined, and 
among whom he at once became the leading spirit. He 
was himself much influenced by Count Zinzendorf, the 
founder of Moravianism; but his large and sagacious mind 
refused to entangle itself in mysticism; and, after a 
curious debate, they parted, and each went his own way. 
/dter fruitlesdy endeavouring for many years to accommo¬ 
date the new movement to the forms of the Establishment, 
Wesl^ organised an independent system of ministerial 
work and government for the sect which he had* called 

* The materiaib of the ab||e eketdi are paztljj; taken from an able paper 
by ICr. Fattison in the volnJI of Emjfs and Btvitwa. 
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into existence. After tiie nilddle of the century multi¬ 
tudes of human beings cocpmenced to crowd around the 
newly-opened manufacturing and mining centres in the 
northern counties. Neither they nor their employers took 
much thought about their religious concerns. Hampered 
by their legal status, and traditionally suspicious of any¬ 
thing approaching to enthusiasm, the clergy of the Esta¬ 
blished Church neglected this new demand on their charity; 
—and miners and factory hands would have grown up as 
Pagans in a Christian land, had not the Wesleyan irre¬ 
gulars flung themselves into the breach, and endeavoured 
to bring the Gospel, according to their understanding of 
it, within the reach of these untended flocks. The move¬ 
ment obtained a vast extension, and has of course a lite¬ 
rature to represent it; but froru its sectarian position the 
literature of Methodism is, to use an American phrase, 
sectional merely; it possesses na^^ermanent or general 
interest. Wesley himself, and perhaps Fletcher of Made- 
ley, are the only exceptions. 

Conyers Middleton wrote in 1729^ bis LetUr from Rome, 
in which he attempted to derive all the ceremonies of the 
Homan Catholic ritual from the Fagan religion, which it 
had supplanted. An able reply. The Catholic Ghristiat/n 
Instructed, was written by Cballoner (1737), to the effect 
that Middleton’s averments, were in part untrue, in part 
tme, but not to the purpose of his argument, since an 
external resemblance between a Pagan and a Christian 
rite was of no importance, provided the inward meaning 
of the two were- totally different. 


Philosophy, 1700—1800Berkeley, Eum^ Beid, Butler, 

• Faley. 

Nothing more than a meagre outline of the history of 
philosophy in this period can here*tbe t^tempted. Those 
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who devoted themselves to philosophical studied were 
sumerous; this, in fact, up to past the middle of the cen> 
tury, was the fashionable and favourite pursuit with the 
educated classes. The most famous work of the greatest 
poet of the age, Pope’s Essay on Man, is a metaphysico- 
moral treatise in heroic verse. The philosophers may be 
classed under various heads: we have the Sensational 
scnool, founded by Locke, of whom we have already 
spoken; the Idealists, represented by Bishop Berkeley; 
the Sceptical school, founded by Hume; the Common- 
sense or Scotch school, comprising the names of Beid, 
Brown, and Dugald Stewart; and the Moralists, repre¬ 
sented by Butler, Smith, and Paley. 

There are few philosophers whose personal character it 
is more agreeable to contemplate than George Berkeley, 
the Protestant Bishop of Cloyne. He was bom in 1684 
at Kilevin, in the ccfljnty of Kilkenny, and educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he obtained a fellowship in 
1707. About four years later he went over to London, 
where he was received with open arms. There seems to 
have been something so winning about his personal ad¬ 
dress, that criticism, when it questioned his positions, 
forgot its usual bitterness; and extraordinary natural gifts 
seem for once to have aroused no envy in the beholder. 
Pope, whose satire was so unsparing, ascribes— 

To Berkeley evciy virtue under heaven: 

and Atterbury, after an interview with him, said, 'So 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so much in- 
i^ocence, and such humility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman.’ ^ 

Of Berkeley’s share in the controversy with the Deists, 
live have already spoken. His Frmcyples of Human 
Knovdedge^ published in 1710, contains the idealist sys- 

ft 

* Msckintocih’e DtaseftaUen m Mhical Philoacpht/^ artide Berkel^. 
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tern for which his name is chiefly remembered. In de¬ 
vising this, his aim was still practical; he hoped to cut the 
ground away from beneath the rationalising assailants of 
Christianity by proving that the existence of the material 
universe, the supposed invariable laws of which were set 
up by the sceptics as inconsistent with revelation, was in 
itself problematical, since all that we can know directly 
respecting it is the ideas which we form of it, which ideas 
may, after all, be delusive. His other philosophical works 
are, Hylaa and Philonoaa, Siris, or Rejlections on Tar- 
ivater, and a Theory of Vision: Sir James Mackintosh 
was of opinion that Berkeley’s works were beyond dispute 
the finest models of philosophical style since Cicero. 

David Hume, born at Edinburgh in 1711, was educated 
for the bar. He was never married. He enjoyed through 
life perfect health, and was giffed with unflagging spirits, 
and a cheerful, amiable disposition. His passions were 
not naturally strong, and his sounTl judgment and good 
sense enabled him to keep them under control. He died 
in 1776. 

Hume’s chief philosophical works are contained in tvro 
volumes of Essays and Treatises. The first volume con¬ 
sists oi Essays, Moral,Political,mid Literary, in two parts, 
originally published in 1742 and 1752 respectively. The 
second volume contains the Inquiry concerning Human 
Und&ratanding and other ‘ treatises, the whole of which 
are a revised condensation of the Treatise 07i Human 
Nature, published in 1738, and spoken of in the adver¬ 
tisement to the Essays and Treatises as a ‘juvenile work,’ 
for which the author declined to be responsible in his 
riper years. In these treatises Hume propounds his 
theory of universal scepticism. Berkeley had denied 
matter, or the mysterious somewhat inferred by philo¬ 
sophers to exist beneath the sensible properties of objects; 
and Hume went yet further, and denied mind, the 
substance in which* successive sensatipns and reflections 
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are supposed to Inhere. That we do perceive, and do 
reflect, is, he admitted, certain; but what that is which 
perceives and reflects, whether it has any independent 
being of itself, apart from the series of impressions of 
whicS it is the subject, is a point altogether obscure, and 
on which, he maintained, our faculties have no means of 
determining. Philosophy was thus placed in a dilemma, 
aid became impossible.^ 

The Scotch or common-sense school has received ample 
justice at the hands of Cousin in his Gouts de Philosophie 
Mod&i'ne. It commenced with Reid’s Inquiry into the 
HuTnan Mind upon the principles of Common Sense, 
published in 1764. As a reaction against the idealism of 
Berkeley and the scepticism of Hume, the rise of the 
common-sense school was natural enough. It said in 
effect—* We have a rough general notion of the existence 
of matter outside and independently of ourselves, of which 
no subtlety can deprive us; and the instinctive impulse 
which we feel to put faith in the results of our mental 
operations is an irrefragable p^oof, and the best that can 
be given, of the reasonableness of that faith.’ 

Among the moralists of the period Butler holds the 
highest place. The fact of the existence in the mind of 
disinterested affections and dispositions, pointing to the 
good of others, which Hobbes had denied, Butler, in those 
admirable Sermons preached in the Rolls Chapel, has 
incontrovertibly established. ‘ In these sermons he has 
taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished 
from the doctrines of his predecessors, more satisfactorily 
established by him, more comprehensively applied to 
{}articulars, more rationally connected with each other, 
and therefore more worthy of the name of discovery, than 
any with which we are acquainted; if we ought hot, with 
some .hesitation, to except the first steps of the G-recian 


‘ See Lewes’s Siriorj/ of PiiloMphy. 
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philosophers towards a ** Theory of Morals.” * * Hutcheson, 
an Irishman, author of an Inqwiry vtito Beauty and 
Virtm and other works, followed in the same track of 
thought. Hume’s Inquiry concerning the Prind]^ of 
Morals was considered by himself to be the beslAf his 
writings; it is, at any rate, the least paradoxical. Adam 
Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, published in 
1759, follows Hume in holding the principle of sympalhy 
to be the chief source of our moral feelings and judgments. 
Hartley, in his remarkable book, Observations on Man 
(1749), teaches that the development of the moral faculty 
within us is mainly effected through the principle of the 
association of ideas, a term first applied in this sense by 
Locke. Tucker’s Light of Nature is chiefly metaphysical; 
so far as he touches on morals, he shows a disposition to 
return to the selfish theory, fn opposition to the view qf 
disinterested moral feelings introduced by Butler. Lastly, 
William Paley, following Tucker, ^aborated in his Moral 
ami Political Philosophy, published in 1785, his well- 
known system of Utilitarianism: ‘ Virtue,’ he said, ‘ is 
the doing good to mankind, in obedience to the will of 
God, and for the sake of everlasting happiness.’ Mack¬ 
intosh remarks that it follows, as a necessary consequence 
from this proposition, that ‘every act which flows from 
generosity or benevolence is a vice.’ 


Political Science, 

Hume’s political writings, on the Origin of Govern¬ 
ment, the Protestant Succession, the Idea of a Perfect 
Commonwealth, &c. &c., form a large portion of the two 
volumes of Essays and Treatises already mentioned. 
Hum^ regards political sci^ce as a speculative philo¬ 
sopher ; in Burke, the knowledge and the tendencies of 

* HHekintosU’e DinertaHon, p. 191. 
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the philosopher, .the juriet; the statesman, and the patriot, 
appear all united. The fundamental idea of his political 
philosophy was, that civil liberty was rather prescriptive 
than theoretic; that Order implied Progress, and Progress 
pTesi:^osed Order; that in a political society the rights of 
its members were not absolute and unconditional, but 
strictly relative to, and to be sought in conformity with, 
th*^ existing constitution of that society. These views are 
put forth in the most masterly and eloquent manner in his 
Mefiectiona oij the Mevolution in France, published in 
1790. Among those who supported in this country the 
political theories of the French Jacobins and Bousseau, 
the most eminent were William Godwin and Thomas 
Paine. The former published his Inquiry concerning 
Political Justice in 1793 ; the latter was living in 
America during the war 'of independence, and, by the 
publication of his periodical tracts entitled Common Sense, 
contributed not a litCTe to chase away the despondency 
which was beginning at one time to prevail among the 
colonists, and to define their position and political aims. 
The Rights of *Man appeared in 1792, and the Age of 
Reason, a work conceived in the extremest French free- 
thinking spirit, in 1794. 


Political Economy:—^Adam Smith: Criticism; Burke, 

Be3^Lold8. 

The science of Political Economy was, if not invented, 
at least enlarged, simplified, and systematised by Adam 
Sinith, in his celebrated Iriquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of Jhe Wealth of Nations (177^). The late rise 
Cjf this science may be ascribed to several causes ;~to the 
contempt with which the ancient Greek philosophers re¬ 
garded the whole business of money-getting; to the aver¬ 
sion entertained by the philosophers ef later schools for 
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luxury, as the great depraver of morals, vrhence they 
would'be little disposed to analyse the sources of that 
wealth, the accumulation of which, made luxury possible; 
lastly, to the circumstance, that during the middle ages 
the clergy were the sole educators of society, an# were 
not likely to undertake the study of phenomena which 
lay quite out of their track of thought and action. Only 
when the laity came to be generally educated, and began 
to reflect intelligently upon the principles and laws 
involved in the every-day operations of the temporal life, 
could a science of wealth become possible. 

Certain peculiarities about the East Indian trad^ of the 
seventeenth century, which consisted chiefly in the ex¬ 
change of silks and otbqr Indian manufactures for bullion, 
gave occasion to a number of pamphlets, in which the 
true principles of commerce Vere grarlually developed. 
But what was called the ‘ mercantile system ’ was long 
the favourite doctrine both with statesmen and economists, 
and, indeed, is even yet not quite exploded. By this was 
meant a system of cunning devices, having for their object, 
by repressing trade in one direction, and encouraging it 
in another, to leave the community at the end of each 
year more plentifully supplied with the precious metals 
(in which alone wealth was then supposed to consist) than 
at the end of the preceding. The tradition of over-govern¬ 
ment, which had come down from the Homan empire, 
joined to the narrow corporate spirit which had arisen 
among the great trading cities of the middle ages, led 
naturally to such views of national economy. Everyone 
knows what efforts it has cost in our own days to establish 
the simple principle of commercial freedom—the right to 
* buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest market.’ 
That this principle has at last prevailed, and that money, 
in so far as it is not itself a mere commodity, is now re¬ 
garded, not as wealth, but as the variable representative of 
wealth, is mainly due to the great work of Adam Smith. 
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Burke published in 1756 his celebrated philosophical 
Essay on the origin of our ideas of the SMime and 
Beautiful, He was then a young man, and had studied 
philoso^y in the sensuous school of Locke; at a later 
period of his life, he would probably have imported into 
his essay some of the transcendental ideas which had been 
brought to light in the interval, and for which his mind 
pxesented a towardly and congenial soil. The analysis of 
those impressions on the mind which raise the emotion of 
the sublime <j^r the beautiful is carefully and ingeniously 
made; the logic is generally sound; and if the theory, 
does not seem to be incontrovertibly established as a whole, 
the illustrative reasoning employed in support of it is, for 
the most part, striking, picturesque, and true. The reader 
may find it difficult to understand how these two judgments 
can be mutually consistent*; yet it is perfectly intelligible. 
The theory, for instance, which makes the emotion of the 
sublime inseparably dissociated with the sense of the 
terrible (terror, ‘ the common stock of everything that is 
sublime,’ part ii. sect. 5), is not quite proved, for he gives 
magnificence—such as that of the starry heavens—as a 
source of the sublime, without showing (indeed, it would 
be difficult to show) that whatever was magnificent was 
necessarily also terrible. Bat at the same time he proves, 
with gi'eat ingenuity and completeness, that in a great 
many cases, when the emotion' of the sublime is present^ 
the element of terror is, if not a necessary condition, at 
any rate, a concomitant and influential circumstance. 
His theory of the beautiful is equally ingenious, but per¬ 
haps still more disputable. By beauty, he means (part 
ili. sect. 1) 'that quality, or those qualities in bodies by 
which thqy cause love or some passion similar to it.’ He 
labours at length to prove that beauty does nof depend 
upon proportion, nor upon fitness for the end deftigned; 
but that it does chiefly depend on the five following pro¬ 
perties :—L smallness; 2, smoothness; 3, gradual varia- 
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tioii;^4, delicacy; 5, mild tone in colour. That the 
emotion of beauty is unconnected with the perception 
of harmony or proportion, is certainly a bold assertion. 
However, even if the analysis were ever so accurate and 
perfect, it might still be maintained that the treatise con¬ 
tains little that is really valuable towards the formation of a 
sound system of criticism, either in aesthetics or literature. 
The reason is briefly this—that the quality which men 
chiefly look for in works of art and literature is that which 
is variously named genius, greatness, nobleness, distinc¬ 
tion, the ideal, <&c.; where this quality is absent, all 
Burke’s formal criteria for testing the presence of-the sub¬ 
lime or the beautiful may be complied with, and yet the 
work will remain intrinsically insigniflcant. As applied 
to nature, the analysis may perhaps be of more value; 
because the mystery of intinity forms the background to 
each natural scene; the divine calm of the universe is 
behind the mountain peak or th^rolling surf,' and fur¬ 
nishes punctually, and in all cases, that element of nobleness 
which, in the works of man, is present only in the higher 
souls. Hence, there being no fear that ll^e shall ever find 
Nature, if we understand her, mean, or trivial, or super¬ 
ficial, as we often find the human artist,—we may properly 
concentrate our attention on the sources of the particular 
emotions which her scenes excite; and among these par¬ 
ticular emotions those of the sublime and beautiful 
certainly take a foremost rank. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’ excellent Discourees on Painting^ 
or rather the first part of them, appeared in 1779. 
Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of PainHngt compiled from 
the unwieldy collections of Virtue on the lives and works 
of British artists, were published between the years 1761 
and 1771. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. MODERN TIMES. 

1800 — 1860 . 

Killing Ideas:—Theory of the Spontaneous in Poetry. 

As no summary which our limits would permit us to give 
of the political events between 1800 and 1850 could add 
materially to the student’s ‘knowledge respecting a period 
so recent, we shall omit here the historical sketch which 
we prefixed to each of‘the two preceding chapters. 

At once, from the opening of the nineteenth century, we 
meet with originality and with energetic convictions ; the 
deepest problems are sounded with the utmost freedom: 
decorum gives place to earnestness; and principles are 
mutually confronted instead of forms. We speak of Eng¬ 
land only; the change to which we refer set in at an 
earlier period in France and Germany. In the main, the 
chief pervading movement of society may be described as 
one of reaction against the ideas of the eighteenth century. 
Those ideas were, in brief, Rationalism and Formalism, both 
in literature and in politics. Pope, for instance, was a 
rationalist, and also a formalist, in both respects. In his 
views of society, he took the excellence of no institution 
for granted—he would not admit that antiquity in itself 
constituted a claim to reverence; on the contrary, liis turn 
’ of mind disposed him to try all things, old and new, by 
the test of their rationality, and to ridicule the multiplicity 
of, forms and usages—some marking ideas originally 
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irrational, others whose meaning, onqe clear and true, had 
been lost or obscured through the change of circumstances 
—which encumbered the public life of his time. Yet he 
was, at the same time, a political formalist in this sense, 
that he desired no sweeping changes, and was quite con¬ 
tent that the social system should work on as it was. It 
suited him, and that was enough for his somewhat selfish 
philosophy. Again, in literature he was a rationalist, and 
also a formalist; but here in a good sense. For in literary, 
as in all other art, the form is of prime importance; and 
his destructive logic, while it crushed bad forms, bound 
him to develop his powers in strict conformity to good 
ones. Now the reaction against these ideas was twofold. 
The conservative reaction, while it pleaded the claims of 
prescription, denounced the aberrations of reason, and 
endeavoured to vindicate or resuscitate the ideas lying at 
the base of existing political society, which the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century had sappM, rebelled at the same 
time against the arbitrary rules with which—not Pope. 
himself, but his followers—had fettered literature. The 
liberal, or revolutionary reaction, while* accepting the 
destructive rationalism of the eighteenth century, it scouted 
its political formalism as weak and inconsistent, joined 
the conservative school in rebelling against the reign 
of the arbitrary and the formal in literature. This, 
then, is the point of contact between Scott and the con¬ 
servative school on the one hand, and Coleridge, Godwin, 
Byron, Shelley, and the rest of the revolutionary school 
on the other. They were all agreed that literature, and 
especially poetry, was becoming a cold, lifeless affair, 
conforming to ail the rules and proprieties, but divorced 
from living nature, and the warm spontaneity of the heart. 
They imagined that the extravagant and exclusive ad¬ 
miration of the classical models had occasioned this mis¬ 
chief; and fixing their eyes on the rude yet grand 
beginnings of modern society, which the spectacle of the 
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feudal ages presented to them, they thought tl\at by 
imbuing themselves with the spirit of romance and chivalry 
—by coming into moral contact with the robust- faith and 
energetic passions of a race not yet sophisticated by civili¬ 
sation—they would wake up within themselves the great 
original forces of the human spirit—forces which, once 
set in motion, would develop congenial literary forms, 
pi'oduced, not by the labor li/mce, but by a true inspiration. 

Especially in poetry was this the case. To the artificial, 
mechanical, didactic school, which Pope’s successors had 
made intolerkble, was now opposed a counter theory of the 
poetic function, which we may call the theory of the 
Spontaneous. As light flows from the stars, or perfume 
from flowers—^as the nightingale cannot help singing, nor 
the bee refrain from making honey;—so, according to 
this theory, poetry is the spontaneous emanation of a 
musical and beautiful soul. ‘The poet is bom, and is 
not made;’ and so is it with his poetry. To pretend to 
construct a beautiful poem, is as if one were to try to 
construct a tree. Something dead and wooden will be the 
result in either‘case. In a poet, effort is tantamount to 
condemnation; for it implies the absence of inspiration. 
For the same reason, to be consciously didactic is incom¬ 
patible with the true poetic* gift. For whatever of great 
value comes from a poet, is not that which he wills to say, 
but that which he cannot help saying—that which some 
higher power—call it Nature or what you will—dictates 
through his lips, as through an oracle. 

This theory, which certainly had many attractions and 
contained much truth, led to various important results. 
It drove away from Helicon many versifiers who had no 
business there, by depriving them of an audienqe. The 
JSeatties, Akensides, Youngs, and Darwin^ who had in¬ 
flicted their duluess on the last century, under tfie im¬ 
pression that it was poetry—a delusion shared by their 
readers-—bad to ‘ pale their ineffectual fire ’ and decamp. 
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when tjieir soporific productions were confronted with the 
startling and direct utterances of the disciples of the Spon¬ 
taneous. On the other hand, the theory produced new 
mischiefs and generated new mistakes. It did not silence 
inferior poets; but they were of a different class from what 
they had been before. It was not now the moralist or the 
daWaler in philosophy, who, imagining himself to have 
important information to convey to mankind, and aiming 
at delighting while he instructed, constructed his epic, or 
ode, or metrical essay, as the medium of communication. 
It was rather the man gifted with a fatal facility of rhyme 
—with a mind teeming with trivial thoughts ai^d corres¬ 
ponding words—^who was misled by the new theory into 
confounding the rapidity of his conceptions with the 
spontaneity of genius, and into thinking revision or cur¬ 
tailment of them a kind of treason to the divine afSatus. 
Such writers generally produced two^or three pretty pieces, 
written at their brightest moments, amidst a miscellaneous 
heap of * fugitive ^oems *—rightly so called—which were 
good for little or nothing. Upon real genius the theory 
acted both for good and for evil. Social success, upon 
which even the best poets of the eighteenth century had 
set the highest value, was despised by the higher minds of 
the new school. They loved to commune with nature 
and their own souls in solitude, believing that here was 
the source of true poetic inspiration. The resulting forms 
were, so far as they went, most beautiful and faultless in art; 
they were worthy of the profound and beautiful thoughts 
which they embodied. In diction, rhythm, proportion, 
melody—^in everything, in short, that constitutes beauty 
of form—^no poems ever composed attained to greater 
perfection than Shelley’s Skylark or Keats* Hyperion, 
Yet these forms, after all, were not of the highest order. 
The judgment of many generations has assigned the palm 
of superiority among poetic forms to the Epos and the 
Dr ama. ; yet in neither of these did the school of poets of 
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which we speak achieve any success of moment. This was 
probably due to the influence of the theory which we are 
considering. The truth is, that no extensive and complex 
poem was ever composed without large help from that 
constructive faculty, which it was the object of the theory 
to depreciate. Even Shakspeare, whom it is—or was— 
the fashion to consider as a wild, irregular poet, writing 
impulse, and careless of art, is known to have care¬ 
fully altered and re-arranged some of his plays— Hamlet, 
for instance—and by so doing to have greatly raised their 
poetic value. Virgil—Tasso—Dante—must all have ex¬ 
pended a great amount of dry intellectual Labour upon 
their respective* masterpieces, in order to harmonise the 
parts and perfect the forms of expression. The bright 
moments are transitory, even with minds endowed with 
the highest order of imagination; but by means of this 

labour— ^. 

tuflkB in hours of ineight willed 
NTny bo in hoard of gloom fulfilled. 

But this triifh Avas obscured, or but dimly visible, to 
minds which viewed poetry in the liglit we have descrihetl. 
Even Scott—true worker though he was—may be held 
to have produced poems not commensurate with the power 
tJiat was in him, owing to a want of due pains in con¬ 
struction, attributable to the- influence of the prevalent 
ideas. 

As in former chapters, we propose to single out one of 
the leading poets of the nineteenth century, and, in giving 
a sketch of his career, to interweave such notices of con¬ 
temporary poets as our limits may permit. Our choice tills 
* on Sir Walter Scott. 
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Poetry:—Sir Walter Scott, Shelley, &c. 

¥ 

The Life of Scott, edited by his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
opens with a remarkable fragment of autobiography. 
Unhappily, it extends to no more than sixty pages, and 
conducts us and the writer only to the epoch where, his 
education being finished, he was about to launch forth into 
the world; but these few manly and modest pages contain 
a record of the early years of a great life, which cannot 
easily be matched in interest. Scott was born at Edin¬ 
burgh on the 15th August 1771. His father, descended 
from the border family or clan of Scott, of which the chief¬ 
tain was the Duke of Buccleuch, was a writer to the signet, 
that is, a solicitor belonging to the highest branch of his 
profession. A lameness in the right leg, first contracted 
when he was eighteen months old,*Vas the cause of his 
being sent away to pass in the country many of those years 
which most boys pass at school. He was fond of reading, 
and the books which touched his fancy or bis feelings made 
an indelible impression on him. Forty years later he 
remembered the deep delight with which, at the hge of 
thirteen, stretched under a platanus in a garden sloping 
down to the Tweed at Kelso, he had first read Percy^s 
Reliquea of Ancient Poetry^ ' From this time,’ he says, 

‘ the love of natural beauty, more especially when combined 
with ancient ruins, or the remains of our fathers’ piety or 
splendour, became with me an insatiable passion, which, 
if circumstances had permitted, I would willingly have 
gratified by travelling over half the globe.’ When he was 
nineteen years old, his father gavp him his choice^whether 
to adopt his own profession, or to be called to the bar. 
Scott preferred the latter; he studied the Scotch law with 
that conscientious and cheerful diligence which distin¬ 
guished him through life, and began to practise as an 

X 
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adiocate in 1792, with fair prospects of professional success. 
But the bent of nature was too strong for him: literature 
engrossed more and more of his time and thoughts; and 
his first publication, in 1796, of translations of Lenore^ and 
other Gennan poems by Burger, was soon followed by 
various contributions to Lewis' Tales of Wonder, and by the 
compilation of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, many 
pieces in which are original, in the year 1802. In 1797 he 
had married Charlotte Carpenter (or Oharpentier), and 
settled at Lass wade on the Esk, near ‘ classic Hawthornden.' 
Foreseeing ^at he would never succeed at the bar, he 
obtained in 1799, through the infiuence of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the appointment of Sheriff of Selkirkshire, to 
which, in 1806, was added a clerkship in the Court of 
Session, with a salary of ;^1,300 a-year. Both these ap¬ 
pointments, which involved magisterial and official duties 
of a rather burdensome nature, always most punctually 
and conscientiously discharged, Scott held till within a 
year before his death. 

A mind so active and powerful as that of Scott could 
not remain unaffected by the wild ferment of spirits caused 
by the breaking out of the French Bevolution. But in 
the main, the foundations of his moral and spiritual being 
remained unshaken by those tempests. His robust common 
sense taught him to attend to his own business in preference 
to devoting himself to the universal interests of mankind; 
and his love of what was ancient and possessed historic 
fame—his fondnc’ss for local and family traditions—and 
the predilection which he had for the manners and ideas of 
the days of chivalry—made the levelling doctrines of the 
ifievolution especially hateful to him« It was otherwise 
with most of the poets, his contemporaries. Wordsworth, 
^ftfter taking his degree at Cambridge, in 1791—a ceremony 
for which he showed his contempt by devoting the pre¬ 
ceding week to the perusal of Clarissa Harhwe —went 
over to France, and, during a residefice there of thirteen 
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months^ formed an intimacy witli Beaupuis, a OiromiAt 
general, and with many of the Brissotins at Paris. Southey, 
ripon whose smaller brain and livelier temperament the 
French ideas acted so powerfully as to throw him com¬ 
pletely off his balance, wrote the dramatic sketch of Wat 
Tyl&t' —a most explosive and seditious production—^while at 
Oxford in 1794, and for some time seriously contem¬ 
plated joining Coleridge in establishing a Pantisocratic 
community ‘ on the banks of the Susquehanna.’ Coleridge, 
whose teeming* brain produced in later life so many 
systems, or fragments of systems, was in 1794 full of his 
wonderful scheme of * Pantisocracy,’ an anticipation of 
the phalanst^res of Fourier, and the Icaria of Cabet. In 
his ode to Fire^ Famine^ and Slaughter, published in 1798, 
the Jacobin poet discharges the full vials of his wrath on 
Mr. Pitt, as the chief opponent of the progress of revolu¬ 
tion. The three weird sisters, after expressing their deep 
obligations to the British statesman, exchange ideas on 
the subject of the best mode of rewarding him. Famine 
will gnaw the multitude till they ‘seize, him and his 
brood;’—Slaughter will make them ‘tear him limb from 
limb.’ But Fire taxes their gratitude with poverty of 
resource:— 

And is this all that you can do 
Por him who did so much for you ? 

* * * * « 

1 alone' am faithfiil; I 
Cling to him everlastingly. 

• 

In 1804 Scott removed to Ashestiel, a house overlooking 
the Tweed, near Selkirk, for the more convenient discharge 
of bis magisterial duties. The locale is brought pictu¬ 
resquely before us in the introduction to the first canto of 
Marmion :— 

Late, gazing down the steepy Unn, 

That hems our little garden in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You scarce the rivulet might ken, 
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So thick the tangled green-wood grew, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through: 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frequent seen 
Through bush and brier, no longer green, 

An angr 7 brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild cascade, 

And, foaming brown with double speed, 

Hurries its waters to the Tweed. 

Earlj in 1805 appeared the Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
the first of the series of Scott’s romantic poems. Its 
composition was due to a suggestion of, the beautiful 
Duchess of Bucoleuch, who, upon hearing for the first time 
Ihe wild border legend of Gilpin Homer, turned to Scott, 
and said, ' Why not embody it in a poem ? ’ The Lay at 
once obtained a prodigious popularity. Marmion was 
published in 1808, and severely criticised soon after by 
Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, Scott’s soreness under 
the infliction, united^to his growing aversion for the politics 
of the Edinburgh, led him to concentrate all his energies 
upon the establishment of a rival review, and the Qvxirterly 
was accordingly set on foot in 1809. The Lady of the 
Lake appeareef in 1810. Of these three poems Lockhart 
says, * The Lay is generally considered as the most natural 
and original, Marmion as the most powerful and splendid, 
and the Lady of the Lake as the most interesting, romantic, 
picturesque, and graceful.* The Lay, however, was not 
entirely original. Scott himself, in the preface to the 
edition of 1829, acknowledges the obligation under which 
he lay to Coleridge’s peem of ChriataheL This striking 
fragment, he says,' from the singularly irregular struc¬ 
ture of the stanzas, and the liberty trhich it allows the 
author to adapt the sound to the sense, seemed to me 
exactly ‘suited to such an extravaganza as 1 meditated 

on the subject of Gilpin Horner.It was in 

ChristoAel that I first found [this measure] used ih serious 
poetiy, and it is to Mr. Coleridge that I am bound to make 
the acknowledgment due from the p\ipil to his master.* 
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His qther romantic poems, the Vision 0 / DonBoderUk, 
Rokeby, the Lord of the Isles, the Bridal of Trierrmi/n, 
and Harold the Dauntless —all published between 1811 
and 1817—^manifest a progressive declension. Scott was 
heartily tired of Harold before it was finished, and worked 
off the concluding portion in an agony of impatience and 
dissatisfaction. When asked some years later why he had 
given up writing poetry, he simply said, * Because Byron 
bet me.’ Byron had returned from his long ramble over 
the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean in 1811, and 
in the course of the five following years he published his 
Oriental Tales—the Bride of Ahydos, the Giaour, the 
Siege of Corinth, and the Cbrsair, which, by their highly- 
coloured scenes and impassioned sentiment, made Scott’s 
poetry appear by comparison tame and pale. Writing to 
the Countess Purgstall in 1821, he says: ' In truth, 1 have 
given up poetry; .... besides, felt the prudence 
of giving way before the more forcible and powerful 
genius of Byron; ’ and would, moreover, he adds, hesitate 
' to exhibit in my own person the sublime attitude of the 
dying gladiator; ’ alluding to the well-known passage in 
Childe Harold, 

But in 1814 Scott struck out a new path, in which 
neither Byron nor any other living man could keep pace 
with him. Bansacking an old cabinet, he happened one 
day, in the spring of that year, to lay his hand on an old 
unfinished MS., containing a fragment of a tale on the 
rising of the clans in 1745, which he had written some 
years before, but, feeling dissatisfied with, had put by. He 
now read it over, and thought that something could be 
made of it. He finished the tale in six weeks, and pub¬ 
lished it .anonymously, under the title of Waverley, or 
a Tale of Sixty Years smoe. The impression which it 
created* was prodigious. Wa/verley was soon followed by 

' Guy Mannervng and the AnHquary, Between 1816 and 
1826 appeared seventeen other novels from the same 
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practised hand; but it was Scott's humour still to preserve 
the anonymous; and though many literary men felt all along 
a moral certainty that the author of TFavsr^.was, and 
could be, no other than the author of Marmion, and Mr. 
Adolphus wrote in 1821 an extremely ingenious pamphlet,* 
establishing the identity of the two almost to demonstra¬ 
tion, yet the public had been so mystified, that it was not 
till the occasion of a public dinner at Edinburgh in 1827, 
when Scott made a formal avowal of his responsibility as 


the author of the entire series, that all uncertainty was 


removed. 


49 . 


The noble and generous nature of Scott nowhere ap¬ 
pears more conspicuously than in the history of his rela¬ 
tion^ with the other eminent poets of his time. Byron, 
stung by the unsparing criticisms to which Jeffrey sub¬ 
jected bis youthful effusions ^ in the Edinburgh Review^ 
had replied by his English Bards and Scotch Reviewefrs, 
in which, including Scott among the poets of the Lake 
school, he had made him the object of a petulant and un¬ 
founded invective. Scott alludes to this attack from the 


‘ young whelp bf a lord' in many of his letters, but evi¬ 
dently without the slightest feeling of bitterness. When 
he visited London in the spring of 1815, and was enthu¬ 
siastically received by the generation, just grown to man¬ 
hood, which had been fed by his verse, he became 
acquainted with Byron, and their mutual liking was so 
strong, that the acquaintance in the course of a few weeks 
almost grew into intimacy. They met for the last time in 
the autumn of the same year, after Scott’s return from 
Waterloo. Of Coleridge, Scott always spoke with interest 
*‘and admiration, and endeavoured to serve him more than 
once. With Southey he kept up a pretty constat corre¬ 
spondence, and besides serving him in other ways, pro¬ 
cured the laureateship for him in 1813, aftef having 


* Lettfra on the authorship of Wawrl^, ^ The Hours of KUeness. 
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declined it for himself. Towards Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, whose touchy and irritable pride would have 
provoked any less generous patron, his kindness was 
unvarying and indefatigable. With Moore he became 
acquainted on the occasion of his visit to Ireland in 1825, 
and received him at Abbotsford later in the same year. 
The Irish poet made a very favourable impression. Scott 
says in his diary—‘There is a manly frankness, with 
perfect ease and good breeding, about him, which is de¬ 
lightful. Not the least touch of the poet or the pedant. 
A little, very little man; . . . . but not insignificant, 
like Lewis.His countenance is plain but ex¬ 

pressive;—so very animated, especially in speaking or 
singing, that it is far more interesting than the ^hnest 
features could have made it.' Of Scott’s intercourse with 
Sir Humphry Davy—himself a thorough poet in nature 
—Lockhart relates an amusing ane^ote:—‘ Scott, Davy, 
the biographer, and a rough Scotch friend of Sir Walter’s, 
named Laidlaw, were together in Abbotsford in 1820; the 
two latter being silent and admiring listeners during the 
splendid colloquies of the poet and the philosopher. At 
last Laidlaw broke out with—“ Oude preserve us; this is a 
very superior occasion! Eh, sirs! I wonder if Sbakspeare 
and Bacon ever met to screw ilk other up! ” ’ 

In 1826 occurred the cr^h of Scott’s fortunes, through 
the failure of the houses of Constable and Ballaiftyne. 
With the Ballantynes, who were printers, Scott had been 
in partnership since 1805, though even his dearest friends 
were ignorant of the fact. How bravely he bore himself 
in the midst of the utter ruin which came upon him— 
how strenuously he applied his wonderful powers of 
thought, and work to the task of retrieving his position— 
how he struggled on till health, faculties, and life itself 
gave way—these are matters which belong to the stoiy of 
the man rather than of the author. The novels and other 
works composed bkween 1826 and his death in 1832, 
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though they fill very many volumes, manifest a progressive 
decline of power. Woodstock was in preparation at the 
time when the stroke came; but there is no falling off in 
the concluding portion, such as might tell of the agonies 
of mind through which the writer was passing. To Wood~ 
stock, however, succeeded Anm of Geieraiein, the Fair 
Miuid of Perth, Count Robert of Paris, and Castle Dan- 
g&tous, all of which, but especially the last two, be¬ 
token a gradual obscuration and failure of the powers of 
imagination ajpd invention. In 1827 he published a Life 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, A work on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, and the Tales of a Grandfather, nearly com¬ 
plete the list. In the summer of 1832 he visited Italy in 
a frigate which the government placed at his disposal, to 
recruit, if that were possible, the vital energies of a frame 
which, massive and muscular as was the mould in which 
nature had cast it, wj^^ now undermined and worn out by 
care and excessive toil. But it was too late; and, feeling 
that the end was near, Scott hurried homewards to breathe 
his last in his beloved native land. After gradually sink¬ 
ing for two mon1;hs, he expired at Abbotsford, in the midst 
of his children, on the afternoon of a calm September day 
in 1832. 

We proceed to name the principal works of the other 
poets, mentioning them in the order of their deaths. 

John Keats, author of Endymion and Hyperion, was 
cut off by consumption in 1821, in his twenty-sixth year. 
He was the friend of Shelley, who mourned his loss in the 
exquisite elegy of Adonais, 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, bom in 1792, embraced with 
fervour, even from his schoolboy days, both the destruc¬ 
tive and the constmctive ideas of the revolutionary school. 
He .was enthusiastically convinced that the great majority 
of mankind was, and with trifling exceptions had always 
been^ enslaved by custom, by low material thoughts, by 
tyranny, and by superstition, and he no less fervently be- 
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]ieved«in the perfectibility of the individual and of society, 
Ba the result of the bursting of these bonds, and of a phi¬ 
losophical and philanthropic system of education. Among 
other restraints, he spurned at first even those of rhyme; 
the lyrical portions of Queen Mah, his earliest poem, are 
so many wild lawless bursts of rushing venfe, with a 
certain resemblance to the choruses of iEschylus. Hhe 
Revolt of Islam, an ideal picture of the struggle main¬ 
tained by an awakened people against the beliefs and 
institutions that it had previously held sacred, but which 
in the heated fancy of the poet appeared as the causes of 
all its misery, was published in 1817. It is in twelve 
cantos, the metre being the Spenserian stanza. To a mind 
like Shelley’s it may be conceived how great was the 
attraction of the story of Pronaetheus, the great Titan who 
rebelled against the gods. To this attraction we owe the 
drama of Prometheus U'nhound.,^ His tragedy of The 
Cenci, written at Home in 1820, shows great dramatic 
power, but the nature of the story renders it impossible 
that it should be represented on the stt^e. The lyrical 
drama of Hellas, written in 1821, was suggested by the 
efforts which the insurgent Grreeks were then making to 
shake off the yoke of their Turkish tyrants. Shelley re¬ 
garded with extreme indignation the conversion of Words- * 
worth to conservativ^e sentipients, and he gave vent to his 
feelings by writing the satire of Peter Bel^ the Third. 
Among his shorter poems may be specified— The SerjLsitive 
Plant, the lovely ethereal lyric To a Skylark, the Cloud, 
Stanzas written in dejection near Naples, and Ep’vpsy- 
chidion. This wonderfully gifted man was suddenly 
snatched from existence in July 1822, being drowned by 
the upsetting of his boat in the Gulf of Spezzia.* 

Byron represents the universal reaction of the nineteenth 
century against the ideas of the eighteenth. We have 
seen the Uterary reaction exemplified in Scott; but the 
protest of Byron was more comprehensive, and reached to 
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deeper regions of thought. Moody and misanthropical, he 
rejected the whole manner of thought of his predecessors; 
and the scepticism of the eighteenth century suited him 
as little as its popular belief. Unbelievers of the class of 
Hume and Gribbon did not suffer on account of being 
without feith; their turn of mind was Epicurean; the 
w#rld of sense and intelligence furnished them with as 
much of enjoyment ^s they required, and they had no 
quarrel with the sodal order which secured to them the 
tranquil possession of their daily pleasures. Sut Byron 
had a mind of that daring and impetuous temper which, 
while it rushes into the path of doubt suggested by cooler 
heads, presently recoils from the consequences of its own 
act, and shudders at the moral desolation which scepticism 
spreads over its life. He proclaimed to the world his 
misery and despair; and everywhere his words seemed to 
touch a sympathetic, chord throughout the cultivated 
society of Europe. In Childe Harold —a poem of re¬ 
flection and sentiment, of which the first two cantos were 
published in 1812—and also in the dramas of Manfred 
and Cam, the peculiar characteristics of Byron’-s genius 
are most forcibly represented. The Hours of Idleness, his 
first work, written in 1807, when he was but nineteen, 
are poems truly juvenile, and show little promise of the 
power and versatility to which his mind afterwards at¬ 
tained. The satire of English Bards and Scotch Re- 
'oi&>vera, already rt^ferred to, was written in 1809. All the 
leading poets of the day came under the lash; but to all, 
except Southey, he subsequently made the ammde hono- 
rghle in some way or other. With the laureate he was 
never on good terms; and their mutual dislike broke out 
at various times into furious discord. Byron cpuld not 
forgive in Southey, whose opinions in youth had been so 
wild and Jacobinical, the intolerant toiyism of his man¬ 
hood. Southey’s feelings towards Bvron seem to have 
been a mixture of dread, dislike, and disapproval. In the 
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preface to the Vision of Jud^mentf a poem on the death 
of George IIL, Southey spoke with great severity of the 
* Satanic school ’ of authors, and their leading spirit, 
alluding to Byron’s Bon Juan, which had recently ap¬ 
peared anonymously. This led to a fierce literary warfare, 
conducted in the columns of newspapers and in other 
modes, Vhich Byron would have cut short by a challenge, 
but his friends dissuaded him from sending it. It is little 
creditable to Southey that the most acrimonious and in¬ 
sulting of all his letters appeared in the Courier a few 
months after Byron had died in Missolonghi, a martyr to 
the cause of the liberty of Greece. Bon Jmn — fi, strange 
medley, in which satire, narrative, description, and cri¬ 
ticism are jumbled together witkoiit any principle of ar¬ 
rangement—was composed in the eight-line stanza, the 
ottava rivMh of the Italian poets. Byron died in 1824. 

Crabbe, the author of several didactic narrative poems 
of great merit, died at an advanced age in 1832. His 
most finished and powerful work, the Tales of the Hall, 
appeared in 1819. 

Coleridge, the ‘ noticeable man with large grey eyes,’ * 
whose equal in original power of genius has rarely ap¬ 
peared amongst men, published his first volume of 
poems in 1796. His project of aPantisocratic community 
to be founded in America has been already noticed. 
Visionary as it wtis, he received Southey’s announcement 
of his withdrawal from the scheme with a tempest of 
indignation. For sonife years after his marriage with tlie 
sister of Southey’s wife, he supported himself by writing for 
the newspapers, and other literary work. Feeble health, 
and an excessive nervous sensibility, led him, about the 
year 1799, to commence the practice of taking opium, 
and he was enslaved to this miserable habit for twelve or 
fourteen years. Its paralysing effects on the mind and 
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character none better knew, or has more accuratejiy de¬ 
scribed, than himself. What impression he produced at 
this period upon others may be gathered from a passage 
in one of Southey’s letters, written in 1804. ‘ Coleridge,’ 
he says, ‘is worse in body than you seem to believe; 
hut the main cause is his management of himself, or 
rather want of management. His mind is in a perpetual 
St. Vitus’s dance—eternal activity without action. At 
times, he feels mortified that he should have done so little, 
but this feeling never produces any exertion. I will begin 
to-morrow, he says, and thus he has been all his life long 

letting to-day slip.Poor fellow! there is no one 

thing which gives me so much pain as the witnessing such 
a waste of unequalled power.’ 

Coleridge’s poetical works fill three small volumes, and 
consist of Juvenile Poems^ Sibylline Lmvee, the Ancient 
Mariner^ Christabel, and the plays of Remorse, Zapolya, 
and Wallenstei/n —the last being a translation of the play 
of Schiller. Coleridge’s latter years were passed under 
the roof of Mr. Gillman, a surgeon at Highgate. One who 
then sought his society has drawn the following picture of 
the white-haired sage in the evening of his chequered 
life:— 

Coleridge sat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in those years, 
looking down on London and its smoke tunhilt, like a sage 
escaped from the inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards him 
the thoughts of innumerable brave souls still engaged there. 
His express contributions to poetry, philosophy, or any specific 
province of human literature or enlightenment had been small and 
^ly intermittent; but he had, especially among young inquiring 
men, a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic or magician, cha- 

lacter.A sublime man; who, alone in those dark days, 

4)ad saved lliis crown of spiritual manhood; escaping from the 
black materialisms and revolutionary deluges, with ‘ Goc^ Free¬ 
dom, Immortality,’ still his; a king of men. The practical 
inteUects of the world did not much heed him, or carelessly 
reckoned hhn a metaphysical dreamer; but to th^ rising spirits 
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of the young, generation he had this dusky sublime dbaracter; 
and sat there as a kind of Magus, girt in mystery and enigma, 
his Dodona oak-grove (Mr. Gillman’s house at Highgate) whisper¬ 
ing strange things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon.* 

Mr. Carlyle goes on to speak of the disappointing and 
hazy character of Coleridge’s conversation, copious and 
rich as it was, and occasionally running clear into glorious 
passages of light and beauty. Such, indeed, is the general 
effect of his life, and of all that he ever did. One takes 
up the Biograjphia Literaria (1817), imagining that one 
will at least find some consistent and intelligible account 
of the time, place, motive, and other circumstances 
bearing upon the composition of his different works; but 
there is scarcely anything of the kind. The book pos¬ 
sesses an interest of its owd> on account of the subtle 
criticism upon Wordsworth’s poetry and poetical prin¬ 
ciples, which occupies the chief portion of it; but when you 
have arrived at the end of all introductory matter, and 
at the point where the biography should commence, the ' 
book is done; it is all preliminaries—ajBolid porch to an 
air-drawn temple. Coleridge died in 1834. 

Southey left Oxford as a mar ked man on account of his 
extreme revolutionary sympathies, and, being unwilling to 
take orders, and unable, from want of means, to study 
medicine, was obliged, as he tells us, 'perforce to enter 
the muster-roll of authors.’ The prevailing taste for what 
was extravagant and romantic, exeipplified in Mrs. Ead- 
cliffe's novels and Kotzebue’s plays, perhaps led him to 
select a wild Arabian legend as the groundwork of his 
first considerable poem, Tlialaha the Destroyer, published 
in 1801. Tkalaha, like Shelley’s Qv£en Moth, is written 
in irregular Pindaric strophes without rhyme. Modoc, an 
epic poem in blank verse, founded on the legend of a 
voyage made by a Welsh prince to America in the twelfth 

■* Carlyle’s J^fs of Bterling, 
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century, and of his founding a colony there, appeared in 
1805; and the Curee of Kehama, in which are represented 
the awful forms of the Hindu Pantheon, and the vast and 
gorgeous imagery of the Hindu poetry, in 1811. In 
1803 Southey settled at Greta Hall, near Keswick; and 
here the remainder of his life was spent, in the incessant 
prosecution of his various literary undertakings. After 
the death of his wife, in 1837, he became an altered man. 
‘ So completely,’ he writes, ‘ was she part of myself, that 
the separation makes me feel like a different creature. 
While she was herself I had no sense of growing old.’ 
After his second marriage in 1839, his mind began gradu¬ 
ally to fail, and the lamp of reason at last went entirely 
out. In this sad condition he died in the year 1843. 

Carapbell’s first production, the Pleasures of Hope 
(1799), was conceived in the'didactic and moralising spirit 
of the eighteenth century. It was probably suggested by 
Akenside's Pleasures of ImagiTiatlon. Adopting the 
narrative style, in which Scott had been so successful, 
Campbell wrote in 1809 his Gei'trude of Wyoming, a tale 
of w'hich the scend is laid in Pennsylvania, and the interest 
is derived from the customs and incidents of Indian life. 
But it is on account of his ballads and other lyrics that 
his poetic fame will live. His best performances of this 
kind are the patriotic songs of The Battle of the Baltic 
and Ye Mariners of England, the war lyric of Hohen- 
linden (said to be founded on his own observation, for he 
witnessed the battle), and the pathetic stanzas ‘of the 
Soldier^8 Dream and the Exile of Erin,^ The Last Man 
is interesting from the nature of the subject: it gives us 
the soliloquy of the last representative of the human race 
uttered from among tombs upon the crumbling earth; 
but the effort is somewhat too ambitious, and many ex- 

c 

* The aaihorship of this has been clainied for B^nolds, an Irish poet; 
bnt Mr. Lover, in his Irish Minatrdsy, has shown ^that there is no good 
reason to doubt its exclusive composition by Campbell. 
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pressions and images are overstrained. Campbell died 
in 1844. 

Wordsworth was in his twentieth year at ^he time of 
the taking of the Bastile, and hailed with the confiding 
enthusiasm of youth what seemed to be the dawning of a 
new and happier epoch for mankind. He paid a long 
visit to France, but retired from the darkening scene be¬ 
fore it was too late, and returned to his native valleys. 
He would enter no profession; but, accompanied by his 
sister, to wh<jse affection and intelligent sympathy he never 
concealed his deep obligation, and supporting himself and 
her on a sum of money bequeathed to him by a .college 
friend, whom he had nursed and watched over in sickness 
to the last consummation of a quick decline, he roamed 
from one country place to another, observing rural man¬ 
ners, and feeding his meditative soul on the aspects of 
natural beauty, till, in* 1799, he finally settled at Grasmere, 
where, and at the neighbouring 'tillage of Rydal, the 
remainder of his life was passed. In 1798 he published 
the Lyi'ical Ballads, to the second edition of which he 
prefixed a very remarkable preface, expounding the 
poetical principles which the Ballads were intended to 
illustrate. This preface is written in the eloquent and 
enthusiastic tone of a man who believes himself to have 
discovered principles of surpassing importance, till then 
neglected, the recognition of which—inevitable sooner or 
later—would revolutionise the whole art of poetry. The 
reader who desires to see a profound and masterly analysis 
of these principles, should cofisult the chapters devoted to 
the subject in Coleridge’s Biographia TAteraria. There 
he will find what was true in these views separated from 
what was fisilse, with the subtlest discrimination^ Admit¬ 
ting the force and truth of Wordsworth’s energetic denun¬ 
ciation* of * poetic diction,’ meaning thereby a set of 
conventional images and phrases, inadmissible in prose, 
which inferior poets* are accustomed to palm off upon the 
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public as indispensable to true poetry, Coleridge showed, 
on the other hand, that Wordsworth had failed td grasp 
the true and essential distinction between poetry and 
prose, and so had been led partially to confound the re¬ 
quirements of both. Some few of the Lyrical BaUada, 
and much of Wordsworth’s later poetry, are certainly as 
very prose as ever was written; on the other hand, both 
in this first collection and in his later compositions, are 
many most beautiful poems, which strictly conform to all 
the sound and^ ancient rules of the poetic art, which have 
been acted upon by all great poets since the time of 
Homer, and enforced by all great critics from the days of 
Aristotle. But the Lyncal Ballads did not receive in 
other quarters such genial criticism as that of Coleridge. 
The lofty and somewhat oracular tone of the preface pro¬ 
voked the reviewers beyoild measure, and a few faulty 
or vapid poems in the collection*—Pefer Bdl, Goody 
Blake and Harry GM, The Idiot Boy, and one or two 
more — were at once seized upon, loaded with ridicule, 
and quoted as fair specimens of the entire work. The sale 
was consequently stopped; yet from the first Wordsworth 
found a few ardent admirers, who never ceased to advocate 
his cause, and whose steady enthusiasm gradually drew 
the public round to their side. But full thirty years 
elapsed before Wordsworth found favour at the hands of 
the leading reviewers. 

Two more volumes of poems appeared in 1807; and 
the Excursion^ a philosophical poem of great length, 
forming, however, but the second part of a still larger 
twork, the lUcluse, was published in 1814. The Pretude, 
being an introduction to the same work, though finished 
in 1805, v^s not published till 1850. The Excwrsion was 
nearly as ill received by the reviewers as the Lyrical 
BaUobds had been; but Wordsworth bore all hostile cri¬ 
ticism with a stout heart-. ^Let the age,’ he wrote,* 

> See his life hy Br. Christopher Wordsworth, yol, ii. p. 52. 
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* continue to love its own darkness; I shall continue to 
write, with, I trust, the light of Heaven upon me.’ His 
own account of the design of the work, given in the intro¬ 
duction, which, like the Excursion itself, is in blank verse, 
is well worth extracting:— 

Beauty, a living Presence of the earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate l^irits hath composed 
From earth’s materials—waits upon my steps ; 

Fitches her tents before me as 1 move, 

An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields—like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main—why should they be 
A history only of departed things, 

Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 

For the discerning intellect of Man, 

When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 

—I, long before the blissful hour arrives. 

Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummationand, by words 
Which speak of nothing more than what we are. 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures; while my voice proclaims 
Jlow exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted:—and how«exquisitely too, 

Theme this but little heard of among men, 

The external World is fitted to the Mind. 

In 1813, having received through the influence of Lord 
Lonsdale the appointment of distributor of stamps for 
the counties of Westmoreland and Cumberland, Words¬ 
worth settled at Hydal Mount. In 1827 he published his 
entire jpoetical works in five volumes, arranging them in 
different classes, not—as was the ancient custom—ac¬ 
cording to the form or mould in which they were respect 
tively cast—as Dramatic, Lyrical, Pastoral, &c .—but 

T 
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according to the faculties of mind predominant in their 
production, as Poems of the Fancy, Poems of the Imagi* 
nation, Poems of Sentiment and Reflection, &c. This 
new method of classification marks the invasion of the 
realm of Poetry by the increasingly self-conscious, medi¬ 
tative—in one word—subjective, spirit, which is charac¬ 
teristic of modern times. The new conceptions will no 
longer fit into the* old moulds, but either overflow them, 
or clothe themselves with new and more flexible forms. 
Thus we have dramas, such as Philip Vcm Artevdde, not 
adapted for thb stage, and lyrics, such as many of Words¬ 
worth’s, in which Thought is substitilted for Passion; while, 
,on the other hand, we have, and shall continue to have, 
innumerablie poems, to which the old names are altogether 
inapplicable, and which must therefore be grouped in 
some such way as Wordsworth has here attempted. 

In 1843, upon the death of Southey, Wordsworth was 
appointed poet-laiirei^te. Peel’s letters on the occasion 
reflect equal honour upon him and the poet. He had the 
happiness of preserving his faculties unclouded, and almost 
un weakened, to "the last; dying at Bydal Mount in his 
eightieth year, after a short illness, in 1850. 

Moore, though of humble parentage, was enabled by his 
own striking talents, and by the self-denying and intel¬ 
ligent exertions of his excellent mother, to receive and 
profit by the best education that was to be obtained in his 
native Ireland. He went up to London ’in 1799 to study 
for the bar, with little money in his purse, but frurnished 
with an introduction to Lord Moira, and with the manu¬ 
script of his translation of Anacreon. Through Lord 
Mntra he was presented to the Prince* Regent^ and per¬ 
mitted to' dedicate his translation to him. The work 
appeared, and of course delighted the gay and jovial circle 
at Carlton House. Moore thus obtained the requisife start 
in London society, and his own wit and social tact accom¬ 
plished the rest. Through Lord Moira’s interest he was 
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appointed, in ISOS, to the Registrarship of the Bermudas. 
But he could not long endure the solitude and storms of 
the ‘ vexed Bermoothes/ and, leaving his office to be dis¬ 
charged by a deputy, he returned, after a tour in the 
United States, to England. Some of his prettiest lyrics, 
e,g, the Indian Bark and the Lake of the Dismal Sioamp^ 
are memorials of the American journey. In the poems 
of Corruption, Intolerance, and The Septic, published 
in 1808 and 1809, he tried his hand at moral satire, in 
imitation of Pope. But the rdle of a censor morum was 
ill suited to the cheerful, convivial temper of Tom Moore; 
and, though there are plenty of witty and stingiilg lines in 
these satires,^ they achieved no great success. The true< 
bent of his genius was to lyrical composition; and in 
writing the Irish Melodies, o^, to speak more correctly, 
in adapting words to those melodies—a task spread over 
twenty-seven years, from 1807 to J1834—his talents, no 
less than his deepest feelings, found the fittest possible 
medium for their development. He wrote his Sacred * 
Songs in 1816. LaXlaRookh, consisting jof four Oriental 
tales, united by a slight connecting framework, appeared 
in 1817. Though unsuccessful in moral or general satire, 
Moore came out most effectively in the departments of 
political and personal satire. His Epistles, and The Fudge 
Family in Paris, are incoipparable in their kind. In his 
later years, Moore took to prose writing; compiled the 
Life of Sheridan (1825), and the Life an^ Letters of 
Lord Byfon (1830); and also produced the Epicurean, a 
Histm'y of Irdand, the Memoirs of Captain Rock, and 
the Travels of an Irish Oentleman in search of a Religion. 
His mind, like Southey’s, was gone for several years before 
his death, which occurred in 1852. * 

' For iftfttance— 

But bees, on flowers alighting, cease their hum; 

So, settling upon places, WUgs grow dum£. 
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Prose Writers, 1800—^1860. 

We can give only the briefest summary of what has 
been done in the principal departments of prose writing 
during this period. In Prose Fiction, besides the Waverley 
novels, which liave been already noticed, must be specified 
Jane Austen’s admirable tales of common life— Pride 
and P^'ejudice, Mansfield Park, Northanger Abbey, &c. 
—which their beautiful and too short-lived authoress 
commenced as a sort of protest against the romantic and 
extravagant nonsense of Mrs. Eadcliife’s novels; and Miss 
Edgeworth’s hardly less admirable stories of Irish life and 
character. In Oratory, thqugh this period falls far below 
that which preceded it, we may name the speeches of 
Canning, Sheil, 0’Con.nell, and Sir Robert Peel. In poli¬ 
tical writing and pamphleteering, the chief names are— 
William Cobbett, with his strong sense and English hearti¬ 
ness, author of the Englishman's Register —Scott (whose 
political squib—the Letters of Malachi Malagrowther — 
had the effect of arresting the progress of a measure upon 
which the ministry had resolved)—Southey—and Sydney 
Smith. In Journalism, the present period witnessed the 
growth of a great and vital change, whereby the most in¬ 
fluential portion of a newspaper is no longer, fis it was in 
the days o^ Junius, the columns containing the letters 
of well-informed correspondents, but the leading articles 
representing the opinions of the newspaper itself. In 
prose satire, the inexhaustible yet kindly wit of Sydney 
Sib^th has furnished us with some incomparable pro¬ 
ductions ; witness his Letters to Arckdeaccm Singleton, 
his articles on Christianity in Hindostan, and his letter to 
the Times on Pennsylvanian repudiation. In History, we 
have the unfinished Roman history of Arnold, the Greek 
histories of Mitford, Thirlwall, and &rote, the English 
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history of Lingard, and the work similarly named (though 
‘ History of the Revolution and of the Reign of William 
111.’ would be an exactor title) by Lord Macaulay. In 
Biography—out of a countless array of works—^may be 
particularised the lives of Scotty Wilberforce, and Arnold, 
compiled respectively by Lockhart, the brothers Arch¬ 
deacon Wilberforce and the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. 
Stanley. As to other works subsidiary to history—such as 
accounts of Voyages and Travels—^their name is legion; 
yet perhaps none of their authors has achieved a literary 
distinction comparable to that which was conferred on 
Lamartine by his Voyage en Orient In Theplogy, we 
have the works of Robert Hall and Rowland Hill, repre¬ 
senting the dissenting and Low Church sections; those of 
Arnold, Whately, and Hampden, representing what are 
sometimes called Broad Church, or Liberal, opinions; 
those of Froude, Pusey, Davison, Keble, Sewell, &c., 
representing various sections of tiSe great High Church 
party; and lastly, those of Milner, Dr. Doyle—the incom¬ 
parable ‘ J. K. L.’—Wiseman, and Newman, on the side of 
the Roman Catholics. In Philosophy, have the meta¬ 
physical fragments of Coleridge, the ethical philosophy of 
Bentham, the logic of Whately and Mill, and the political 
economy of the last-mentioned writers, and also Ricardo 
and Harriet Martineau. Among the essay-writers, must 
be singled out Charles Lamb, author of the Essays of 
Elia, which appeared in 1823. In other departments of 
thought •and theory, e.g. Criticism,-we haveHhe literary 
criticism of Hazlitt and Thackeray, and the Art-criticism 
of Mr. Kuskin. 
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CHAPTER I. 

POETRY. 

Definition of literatnie—Classification of Poetical 

Compositions. 

English literature is now to be considered under that 
which is its most natural and legitimate arrangement; 
that arrangement, namely, of which the principle is, not 
sequence in time, but affinity in subject; and which aims, 
by comparing together works of the same kind, to arrive 
with greater ease and certainty than is possible by the 
chronological method, at a just estimate of their relative 
merits. To effect this aritical aim, it is evident that a 
classification of the works which compose a literature is 
an essential prerequisite. This we shall now proceed to 
do. With the critical process, for which the proposed 
classification is to serve as the foundation, we shall, in the 
present wefirk, be able to make but scanty progress. Some 
portions of it we shall attempt, with the view rather of 
illustrating the conveniences of the method, than of seri¬ 
ously undertaking to fill in the .vast outline which will be 
furnished by the classification. * 

First of all, what is literature ? In the most extended 
sense of *the word, it may be taken for the whole written 
thought of man; and in the same acceptation a national 
literature is the whdle written thought of a particular 
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nation. But this definition is too wide for our present 
purpose; it would include such books as Fea/me on 
Contvngent Jtemaindere, and such periodicals as the 
Lcmcetf or the Shipping Gazette, If the student of lite¬ 
rature were called upon to examine the stores of thought 
and knowledge which the different professions have col¬ 
lected and published, each for the use of its own mem¬ 
bers, this task would be endless. We must abstract, 
therefore, all works addressed, owing to the speciality of 
their subject-matter, to particular classes of men; €,g,i 
law books, medical books, works on moral theology, 
rubrical works, &c.—in short, all strictly professional 
literature. Again, the above definition would include all 
scientific works, which would be practically inconvenient, 
and would tend to obscure the really marked distinction 
that exists between literature and science. We must 
further abstract, therefore, all works in which the words 
are used as ciphers or signs for the purpose of commu¬ 
nicating objective truth, not as organs of the writer’s 
personality. All strictly scientific works are thus ex¬ 
cluded. In popularised science, exemplified by such books 
as the Architecture of the Heavens, or the Vestiges of 
the Natural History of the Creadon, the personal element 
comes into play; such boohs are, therefore, rightly classed 

as literature. What remains after these deductions is 

• 

literature in the strict or narrower sense; that is, the 
assemblage of those works which are neither addressed to 
particular classes, nor use words merely as the signs of 
things, but which, treating of subjects that interest man 
as man, mid using words as the vehicles and exponents of 
^&uyughts, appeal to the general human intellect and to the 
eommoif human heart. 

, Literature, thus defined, may be divided into— 

1. Poetry. 

2. Prose writings. 

For the present, we shall confihe our attention to 
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Poetry. The subject is so vast as not to be easily 
manag^ble, and many of the different kinds slide into 
each other by such insensible gradations, that any classi¬ 
fication must be to a certain extent arbitrary; still the 
following division may, perhaps, be found useful:—Poetry 
may be classed under eleven designations, — 1. Epic, 
2. Dramatic, 3. Heroic, 4. Narrative, 6, Didactic, 6. Sa¬ 
tirical and Humorous, 7. Descriptive and Pastoral, 
8. Lyrical (including ballads and sonnets), 9. Elegiac, 
10. Epistles, 11. Miscellaneous Poems;—^the latter class 
including all those pieces—very numerous in modem 
times—which cannot be conveniently referred to any of 
the former heads, but which we shall endeavour further 
to subdivide upon some rational principle. 

Epic Poetry:—* Paradise Lost;' Minor Epic Poems. 

The epic poem has ever been regarded as in its nature 
the most noble of all poetic performances. Its essential 
properties were laid down by Aristotle in the Poetics more 
than two thousand years ago, and they have not varied 
since. For, as Pope says,— 

These rules of old, discovered not devised. 

Are nature still, but nature methodized. 

■ 

The subject of the epic poem must be some one, great, 
complex action. The principal personages must belong 
to the high places of society, and must be grand and 
elevated in their ideas. The measure must be of a 
sonorous dignity befitting the subject. The action is 
developed by a mixture of dialogue, soliloquy, and narra¬ 
tive. Briefly to express its main requisite8,-*-fhe epic 
poem treats of one great, complex action, in a grand 
style, and with fiilness of detail. 

English literature possesses one great epic poem,— 
Milton's Pa/radm Lost, Not a few of our poets have 
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wooed the epic muse; and the results are seen in such 
poems as Oowley^s DavideiSt Blackmore’s Pri/nce Artkwr, 
Glover’s Leonidas, and Wilkie’s Epigoniad, But these 
productions do not deserve a serious examination. The 
Leonidas, which is in blank verse, possesses a certain 
rhetorical dignity, but has not enough of variety and 
poetic truth to interest deeply any but juvenile readers. 
Pope’s translation of the •Iliad, may in a certain sense he 
called an English epic; for while it would be vain to seek 
in it for the true Homeric spirit and manner, the translator 
has, in compensation, adorned it with many excellences of 
his own. It abounds with passages which notably illus¬ 
trate Pope’s best qualities;—his wonderful intellectual 
vigour, his terseness, brilliancy, and ingenuity. But we 
shall have other and better opportunities of noticing these 
characteristics of that great poet. 

The first regular criticism on the Paradise Lost is 
found in the Spectator, in a series of articles written by 
Addison. Addison compares Milton’s poem to the Iliad 
and the JSneid, first with respect to choice of subject, 
secondly to the mode of treatment, and in both particulars 
he gives the palm to Milton. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, speaks in more dis¬ 
criminating terms:— 

‘ The defects and faults of Paradise Lost —for faults 
and defects every work of man must have—it is the 
business of impartial criticism to discover. As, in dis¬ 
playing the excellence of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, because of selecting beauties there had been 
no end, I shall in the same general manner mention that 
Slrhich seems to deserve censure; for what Englishman can 
take delight in transcribing passages, which, if they lessen 
• the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree the 
honour of our country ?’ 

Coleridge, in his Literary Remains, gives a criticism 
of the Paradise Lost, parts of whidh are valuable. He 
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appears to rank Milton as an epic poet above Homer 
and above Dante. Lastly, Mr. Hallam, in his History of 
European lAterature^ while he does not fail to point out 
several defects in the Paradise Lost, which Addison and 
other critics had overlooked, yet inclines to place the poem, 
as a whole, above the Hivina Commedia of Dante. 

In our examination of the poem, we shall consider,— 
1. the choice of subject; 2. the artistic structure of the 
work; 3. details in the mode of treatment, whether re¬ 
lating to personages, or events, or poetical scenery; 4. the 
style, metre, and language of the poem. 

1. With regard to the choice of subject, it has been 
repeatedly commended in the highest terms. Coleridge, 
for instance, says,' In Homer, the supposed importance 
of the subject, as the first effort of confederated Greece, 
is an afterthought of the critics; and the interest, such 
as it is, derived from the events themselves, as distinguished 
from the manner of representing them, is very languid to 
all but Greeks. It is a Greek poem. The superiority of 
the Paradise Lost is obvious in this respect, that the 
interest transcends the limits of a nation.’ 

There cannot, of course, be two opinions with regard to 
the importance and universal interest of the subject of the 
Paradise Lost, considered in itself; but whether it is a 
surpassingly good subject for an epic poem is a different 
question. One obvious difficulty connected with it is its 
brevity and deficiency in incident: it is not sufficiently 
com/plex. * Compare the subjects chose'n by Homer, Viigil, 
and Tasso. The Wrath of Achilles,—its causes,—its 
consequences,—its implacability in spite of the most 
urgent entreaties,—its final appeasement, and the partial 
reparation of the calamities to which it had led, form one 
entire whole, the development of which admits of an 
inexhaustible Variety in the management of the details. 
Similarly, the settlement of iEneas in Italy, involving an 
account, by way of episode, in the 2nd and 3rd books of 
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the JEmidi of the circumstances under which he h^ been 
driven from Troy, with a description of the obstacles 
which were interposed to that settlement, whether by 
divine or human agency, and of the means by which 
those obstacles were finally overcome, and the end fore¬ 
shadowed from the commencement attained,—^this subject 
again, though forming one whole, and capable of being 
embraced in a single complex conception, presents an 
indefinite number of parts and incidents suitable for 
poetic treatment. In both cases, tradition supplied the 
poet with a large original stock of materials, upon which 
again his imagination was free to re-act, and either 
invent, modify, or suppress, according to the require¬ 
ments of his art. In Tasso’s great epic, the subject of 
which is the triumphant conclusion of the first Crusade, 
and the deliverance of Jerusalem from the unbelievers, 
the materials are evidently so abundant that the poet’s 
skill has to be exercised in selection rather than in ex¬ 
pansion. Now, let us see how the case stands with regard 
to Milton’s subject. Here the materials consist of the 
first three chapters in the book of Genesis, and a few 
verses in the Apocalypse; there is absolutely nothing 
more. But it may be said that, as Tasso has invented 
many incidents, and Virgil also, so Milton had full liberty 
to amplify, out of the resources of his own imagination, 
the brief and simple notices by which Scripture conveys 
the narrative of the Fall of Man. Here, however, his 
subject hampers him, and rightly so. The subjects taken 
by Virgil and Tasso fall within the range of ordinary 
human experience; whatever they might invent, therefore, 
In addition to the materials which they had to their hands, 
provided •it were conceived with true poetic feeling, and 
•were of a piece with the other portions of the poem, 
would be strictly homogeneous with the Entire subject- 
matter. But the nature of Milton’s subject did not allow 
him this liberty of amplification aifd expansion. That 
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which is recorded of the fall of man forms a unique 
chapter*in history; all experience presents us with nothing 
like it; and the danger is, lest if we add anything of our 
own to the narration^—so brief, so apparently simple, 
yet withal so profoundly mysterious—which is,presented 
to us in Holy Writ, we at last, without intending it, 
produce something quite unlike our original \Miether 
Milton has succeeded in avoiding this danger is a point 
which we shall consider presently; but that he felt the 
difficulty is clear, for he has avoided as much as possible 
inventing any new incident, and, to gain the length re¬ 
quired for an epic poem-, has introduced numeiipus long 
dialogues and descriptive passages. 

2. The internal structure of this poem, as a work of art, 
has been admired by more than one distinguished critic. 
There .is, Coleridge observes, a 'totality observable in the 
Paradise Lost: — it has a definite beginning, middle, 
and end, such as few other epic poems can boast of. The 
first line of the poem speaks of the disobedience of our 
first parents; the evil power which led them to disobey 
is then referred to; and the circumstances df its revolt and 
overthrow are briefly given. The steps by which Satan 
proceeds on his mission of temptation are described in the 
second and third books. In the fourth, Adam and Eve 
are first introduced. Part of the fifth, the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth books, are episodical, and contain the story in 
detail of the war in heaven between the good and the 
rebel angels, the final overthrow and expulsion of the 
latter, and the creation of the earth and man. All this is ' 
related to Adam by the angel Raphael, to serve him by 
way of warning, lest he also should fall into the sin of 
disobedience and revolt. In the ninth book occurs the 
account of the actual transgression. In the tenth we have 
the sentence pronounced, and some of the immediate 
consequences of the fall described. The greater part of the 
eleventh and tweUtlf books is an other episode, being the 
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unfolding to Adam, bj the Archangel Michael, partly in 
vision, partly by way of narrative, of the future iartunes 
of his descendants. At the end of the twelfth book we 
have the expulsion of Adam and Eve out of Paradise, with 
which the«poem naturally closes. 

The Paradise Lost thus forms one connected whole, 
and it is worked out with great vigour and carefulness of 
treatment throughout. Many passages, especially at the 
beginnings of the books, have a character of unsurpassed 
dignity and sublimity; the language, though often rough 
or harsh, and sometimes grammatically faulty, is never 
feeble or wordy; and a varied learning supplies the poet 
with abundant maierials for simile and illustration. Still 


I 


the difficulty before mentioned, as inherent in the choice 
of the subject, seems to extend its evil influence over the 
structure of the poem, iftie fact of his materials being so 
scanty obliged Milton to have recourse to episodes; hence 
the long narratives of liaphael and Michael. Through 
nearly six entire books, out of the twelve of which the 
poem is composed, the main action is interrupted and in 
suspense;—a thing which it is difficult to justify upon 
any rules of poetic art'. For what is an episode ? It is a 
story within a story; it is to an epic poem what a paren¬ 
thesis is to a sentence;—and just as a parenthesis, unless 
carefully managed, and kept within narrow limits, is likely 
to obscure the meaning of the main sentence, so an epi¬ 
sode, if too long, or unskilfully dovetailed into the rest 
of the work, is apt to introduce a certain conftision into 
an epic poem. Let us observe the manner in which the 
father of poetry,—he who, in the words of Horace— 


-oil luolitur inept^; 


of whom*Pope says :* 


Thence form your judgment, thence yonr maxims bringi 
And trace the Muses upward to their spring; 


’ Estaff on Critieiata, f. 
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—let us see how fax Homer indulges in episode. The 
use of*tiie episode is twofold: it serves either to make 
known to the reader events antecedent or subsequent in 
time to the action of the piece, or to describe contem¬ 
porary matters, which, though connected with, are not 
essential to, and do not help forward, the main action. A 
long narrative of what is past, and a long prophecy of 
what is to come, are therefore both alike episodical: of 
the former we have an example in the second and third 
books of the JEneid ; of the latter, in the eleventh and 
twelfth books of the Paradise Lost. As an instance of 
the contemporary episode, we may take the, stoiy of 
Olinda and Sofronio, in the second canto of the Q&ru^ 
salemme Liberata. Now Homer, although in the 
he informs us of many circumstances connected with the 
siege of Troy which had happened before the date when 
the poem commences, seems purposely to avoid communi¬ 
cating them in a formal episode, ite scatters and inter¬ 
weaves these notices of past events in the progress of the 
main action so naturally, yet with such perfection of art, 
that he gains the same object which is *the pretext for 
historical episodes with other poets, but without that 
interruption and suspension of the main design, which, 
however skilfully managed, seem hardly consistent with 
epical perfection. Thus Achilles, in the loi^ speech in 
the ninth book to the envoys, who are entreating him to 
succour the defeated Grreeks, introduces, without effort, an 
account of much of^he previous history of the great siege. 
So again Piomede, in the second book, when dissuading 
the Greeks from embarking and returning home, refers 
naturally to the events which occurred at Aulis before 
the expedition started, in a few lines, which, a9 it were, 
present to us the whole theory of the siege in the clearest 
Ught. 'Homer, therefore, strictly speaking, avoids in the 
llw/d the use of the episode altogether. Virgil, on the 
other hand, adopts x(^; the second and third books of the 
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JEneid are au episodical narrative^ in which jiEneas re¬ 
lates to Dido the closing scenes at Troy, and his own sub¬ 
sequent adventures in the Mediterranean. Tasso uses the 
episode very sparingly, and prefers the contemporary to 
the historical form. But when we come to the Paradise 
Lost, we find that nearly half the poem is episodical. 
Several disadvantages hence arise. First of all, the fact 
implies a defect in point of art; since the action or story 
developed either in a dramatic or an epic poem ought to 
be so important and so complete in itself as not to require 
introduction the of explanatory or decorative statements 
nearly as long as the progressive portions of the poem. 
If the episode be explanatory, it proves that the story is 
not sufficiently clear, simple, and complete, for epic pur¬ 
poses; if decorative, that it is not important enough to 
engross the reader’s attention without the addition of 
extraneous matter. In either case, the art is defective. 
Again, this arrangement is the source of confusion and 
obscurity. A reader not very well acquainted with the 
peculiar structure of the poem, opens the Paradise Lost 
at hazard, and ^ finds himself, to his astonishment—in a 
work whose subject is the loss of Paradise—carried back 
to the creation of light, or forward to the building of the 
tower of Babel. 

3. We are now to consider in some detail how Milton 
has treated his subject; how be has dealt with the difficulties 
which seem inherent in the selection. A certain degree 
of amplification—the materials beingiso scanty—was un¬ 
avoidable;—has he managed the amplification success¬ 
fully ? In some instances, he certainly has; for example, 
iq^the account of the temptation of Eve, in the ninth book, 
the i^ic^of which is very ingeniously wrought out by 
si^posing the serpent to ascribe his power of speech and 
ifewly-awakened intelligence to the effects of partying of 
the fruit of the forbidden tree; and by putting into his 
mouth various plausible arguments "designed to satisfy 
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Eve as to the motives of the Divine prohibition. But in 
other *passages we cannot but think that the amplification 
has been most unsuccessful. For example, take the war in 
heaven. In the Apocalypse (ch. xii.) it is mentioned in 
these few words: ‘ And there was war in heaven: Michael 
and his angels fought with the dragon; and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and they prevailed not, neither was 
their place found any more in heaven. And the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent, who is called the 
Devil and Satan, who seduceth the whole world : and he was 
cast unto the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.* 
Such, and no more than this, was the knowledge imparted 
in prophetic vision to the inspired apostle in Patmos 
regarding these supernatural events. Milton has expanded 
this brief text marvellously; the narrative of the revolt and 
war in heaven takes up two entire books. And strange 
work indeed he has made of itl^ The actual material 
swords and spears,—the invention of cannons, cannon¬ 
balls, and gunpowder by the rebel angels,—the grim 
puritanical pleasantry which is put in the mouth of Satan 
when first making proof of tiiis notable discovery, just such 
as one might fancy issuing from the lips of Cromwell or 
Ireton on giving orders to batter down a cathedral,—the 
hurling of mountains at one another by the adverse hosts, 
a conceit borrowed from G-reek mythology and the war 
of the Titans against the gods,— 

T^r sunt conati imponere Polio Ossam 

Scilicet, atque dsssa fiondosum inyolrete Olympum; 

lastly, the vivid description, exceedingly fine and poetical 
in its way, of the chariot of the Messiah going forth to 
battle, drawn by four cherubic shapes,—^all tt^ though 
fitting and appropriate enough, if the subject were-the 
gods of Olympus or of Valhalla, grates discordantly upon 
our feelings when it is presented as a suitable picture of the 
mysterious event which we call the Fall of the Angels, 
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and as an expansion of the particulars recorded in the 
sacred text. In truths Milton is nowhere so ^lemn 
and impressiFe as in those passages where he reproduces 
almost verbaiim the exact words of Scripture^ e,g. in the 
passage in the tenth book, describing the judgment passed 
upon man after his transgression. Where he gives the 
freest play to his invention, the result is least happy. The 
dialogues in heaven, to say nothing of the undisguised 
Aranism which disfigures them, are either painful or 
simply absurd, according as one regards them seriously 
or not. Pope^ whose discernment nothing escaped, has 
touched this weak point in his Imitations of Horace,^ 
Hallam himself has admitted that a certain grossness and 
materialism attach to Milton’s heaven and heavenly inha¬ 
bitants, far unlike the pure and ethereal colours with 
which Dante invests the angels and blessed spirits pre¬ 
sented in his Paradiso. 

Turning now to the personal element in the poem, we 
find, as Johnson shows at length, that as the subject 
chosen is beyond t|;)e sphere of human experience, so the 
characters described are deficient in human interest. So 
far as this is not the case, it arises from Milton having 
broken through the trammels which the fundamental 
conditions of his subject imposed on him. Of all the 
personages in the Paradise Lost, there is none whose 
proceedings interest us, and even whose sufferings engage 
our sympathies, like those of Satan. Put this is because 
he is not represented as the Bible represents him-)^namely, 
as the type and essential principle of all that is evil and 
hateful. There seems to be a conflict in the mind of 
Milton between the Scriptural type of Satan and the 
Orh^ conception of Prometheus. The fallen archangel, 
driv^ from heaven and doomed to everlasting misery by 
siip^or power, yet with will unconquered and unconquer- 


‘ In quibbles angd and arckangel join, &c. 
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able, ^not but recall tbe ’ image of the mighty Titan 
chained to the rock by the vengeance of Jove, yet unal¬ 
terably defiant and erect in soul. It is clear that the 
character of Satan had greater charms for Milton’s imagi¬ 
nation, and is therefore presented more prominently, and 
worked out with more care, than any other in the poem. 
Devoted himself to the cause of insurrection on earth, he 
sympathises against his will with the author of rebellion 
in heaven. Against his will; for he seems to be well 
aware and to be continually reminding himself that Satan 
ought to be represented as purely evil, yet he constantly 
places language in his mouth which is inconsistent with 
such a conception. For instance:— 

Yet not for those, 

Nor whftt the potent Victor jn his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 

Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind 
And high disdain from sense of inured merit, 

That with the mightiest urged me to contend. 

Is not this much more like Shelley’s l^ometheus than the 
Satan of the Bible ? It has been often raid, and it seems 
true, that the hero or prominent character of the Paradise 
Lost is Satan. Throughout the first three books the at¬ 
tention is fixed upon his proceedings. Even after Adam 
and Eve are introduced, which is not till the fourth book, 
the main interest centres upon him; for they are passive 
—he is active; they are the subjects of plots—be the 
framer 6f them; they, living on without any definite 
aim, are represented as falling from their happy state 
through weakness, and in a sort of helpless predestined 
maimer (we speak, of course, of Milton’s representation 
only, not of the Fall as it was in itself); while he is 
fixed to one object, fertile in expedients, courageous in 
danger, and, on the whole, successful in his enterprise. 
Clearly, Satan is the hero of the Paradise' Lost And, 
apart from tbe indongruity referred to, the character is 
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drawn in such grand outlines, and presents such a massive 
strength and sublimity, as none but a great poet could 
have portrayed. . The following lines describe him, when 
marshalling the hosts of his followers:— 

He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscured; as when the sun, new risen. 

Looks through the horizontal misty air. 

Sham of his beams; or firom behind the moon. 

In eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ archangel. 

He consoles himself for his. banishment from heaven with 
reflections worthy of a Stoic philosopher;— 

- Farewell, happy fields, 

Where joy for ever dwells t Hail, horrors, hail, 

Infernal world, and thou profoundeat hell, 

Keceive th;^new possessor; one who brings 
A mind*not to be changed by place or time: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if 1 be still the same. 

And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shall be free; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence; 

Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice. 

To reign is worth ambition, though in hell; * 

Better to reign in hell^ than serve in heaven. 

In much of the portraiture of Adam, Milton seems to 
be unconsciously describing himself. His manly beauty, 
his'imperious claim to absolute rule over the weaker sex, 
the grasp of his intellect, and the delight he feel^s in its 
exercise, his strength of will, yet susceptibility to the 
influence of female charms,—^aJl these characteristics, 
assigned by the poet to Adam, are wefl known to have in 
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an eminent degree belonged to himself. Eve, on the other 
hand, ia represented as a soft, yielding, fascinating being, 
who, with all her atiaractions, is, in moral and intellectual 
things, rather a hindrance than a help to her nobler con¬ 
sort ;—and there are many suppressed taunts and thinly- 
veiled allusions, which, while they illustrate Milton’s 
contempt for the sex, and somewhat oriental view of 
woman’s relation to man, can scarcely be misunderstood 
as glancing at his own domestic trials. To illustrate what 
has been said, we will quote a few passageft. The first is 
one of Surpassing beauty:— 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 

God-like erect, with native honour clod. 

In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all; 

And worthy seem’d; for in their looks divine 
The image of tlieir glorious Maker shone: 
***«*»»* 

X’or contemplation he and valour fonned; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace; 
lie for God only, she for God in him: 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule; and byacinthine locks ^ 

Hound from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. (Hook iv.) 

Eve thus unfolds her conception of the relation in which 
she stands to Adam :— 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn’d: 

‘ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains ; 

&od is thy law, thou mine ;—to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.’ (Ibid.) 

Adam, while expressing the same view, owns the invinci* 
bility of woman’s charm:— 

For well I understand in the prime end 
* Of nature her the inferior, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel; 

In outward also her resembling less 

His image who made both, end less expressing 
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The character of that dominion given 
O’er other creatures; yet when 1 approach 
Her loveliness, so absdute she seems, 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtnonsest, disereetest, best; 

All higher knowledge in her presence falls 

Degraded; wisdom in discourse with her 

Loses discountenanced, and like folly shows. (Book viii.) 

Even in the Fall^ his superior intellect asserts itself:— 

• He scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge; not deceived. 

But rAidly overcome with female charm. (Book ix.) 

Is there not, again, a touch of autobiography in the re¬ 
proaches which Adam heaps upon Eve in the following 
lines ?— 

• 

-This mischief hod not then befallen, 

And more that shall befoill; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares. 

And straight conjunction with this sex; for either 
He never shall find out fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake; 

Or whonf he wishes most shaU. seldom gain 
Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 
By a fax worse; &c. (Book x.) 

Eve’s beautiful submission makes her stern lord relent. 
It is well known that Milton’s first wife, in similar sup¬ 
pliant guise, appeased his resentment, and obtained her 
pardon:— 

It 

‘ She ended weeping; and her lowly plight 
Immovable, till peace obtained foom fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration; soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 

^ow at his feet submissive in distress. (Ibid.) 

^The seraph Abdiel is one of the grandest of poetic 
<n*eations. Led away, at first, in the ranks of the rebel 
aingels, he recoils with horror when* he learns the full 
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scope of their revolt;, and returns to the courts of 
heaven:— 

So spake the seraph Abdiel, fiiithM found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable fblse, unmoved, 

Unsh^en, unseduced, unterrified. 

His loyalty he kept, his bve, his zeal: 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve ftom truth, or change his constant mind* 

Though single. From amidst them forth he passed. 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught; 

And with retorted scorn, his back he tnmed 

On those proud towors to swift destruction doomed. j(Book v.) 

By poetical soenety is meant the imaginary framework 
in space in which the poem is set,—tlje stage with its 
accessories, on which the characters move, and the action 
is performed. In the Paradise Lost, as in the Divina 
Commedia, this is no narrower than the entire compass 
of the heavens and the earth. But there is a remarkable 
dilference between them, which, in point of art, operates 
to the disadvantage of the English poet, tn the fourteenth 
century no one doubted the truth of the Ptolemaic system, 
and Dante’s astronomy is as stable and self-consistent as 
his theology. The earth is motionless at the centre; 
round it, fixed in concentric spheres, revolve the 'seven 
planets,’ of which the Moon is the first and the Sun the 
fourth; enclosing these follow in succession the sphere of 
the fixed stars, that of the empyrean, and that described 
as the primum mobile. The geography of the Inferno, 
an abyss in the form of an inverted cone, extending 
downwards in successive steps to the centre of the earth, 
and that of the Purgatorio, a mountain at the ^tipodes, 
rising in the form of a proper cone by similar steps, till 
the summit is reached whence purified souls are admitted 
to the lowest sphere of the Paradiso, are equally logical 
and distinct. Buf in the 17th century the Copemican 
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system was rapidly gaining the belief of all intelligent 
men, and Milton, in his poem, wavers between the old 
astronomy and the new. In the first^ three books the 
Ptolemaic system prevails; upon any other, Satan’s 
expedition in search of the new-created earth becomes 
unintelligible. After struggling through Chaos he lands 
upon the outermost of the spheres that enclose the 
earth:— # 

3[eanwhile, upon the firm opacous globe 
Of this round vorld, whose first convex divides 
The luminous inferior orbs, enclosed 
PixnA Chaos and the inroad of darkness old, 

Satan alighted walks. (Book iii.) 

Hither ‘fly all things transitory and vain hither come 
the ‘eremites and friars’ whom Milton regards with true 
Puritanic aversioh, and those who thought to make sure of 
Paradise by putting on the Franciscan or Dominican habit 
on their death-bed:—^ 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And that crystalline sphere whoso balance weighs 
The trepidation talked, and that first moved. 

On his way down from hence to the earth, Satan, still 
in accordance with the Ptolemaic system, passes through 
the fixed stars and visits the sun. But in subsequent parts 
of the poem an astronomy is suggested which revolu¬ 
tionises the face of the universe, and gives us the uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that all that has gone before is unreal. 
The stability of the earth is first questioned in the fourth 
book 

-Uriel to hie charge 

Returned on that bright beam, whose point now raised 
Bore him slope downward to the sun, now fallen 
i^enoath the Azores; whether the prime orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 

Diurnal, or this less volAbil earth, * 

By ehorter flight to the east, had 10 Mm there. 

In the eighth book, Adam questions Raphael as to the 
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celestial motions, but is doubtfully answered; upon either 
theory, he is told, the goodness and wisdom of God can be 
justified; yet the archangel’s words imply some preference 
for the Copemican system;— 

-What if the sun 

Be centre to the world, and other stars, 

By his attiaotire virtue and their own 
Incited, dance about him various rounds ? 

«»*««««« 

Or save the sun his labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb supposed. 

Invisible else above all stars, the wheel 
Of day and night; v)hvsk needs not thy bdwf, 

If earth, tndnstriotis of hersdf, fetch day 
Travelling east, and with her part averse 
From the sun’s beam meet night —— 

4. It remains to say a few words upon the style, metre, 
and language of the poem. The grandeur, pregnancy, and 
nobleness of the first ar<e indisputable. It is, however, 
often rugged or harsh, owing to the frequency of defects 
in the versification. It is distinguished by the great 
length of the sentences; the thread of thought winding 
on through many a parenthesis or subordinate clause, now 
involving, now evolving itself, yet always firmly grasped, 
and resulting in grammar as sound as the intellectual 
conception is distinct. This quality of style is perhaps 
attributable to Milton’s blindness; he could not write 
down as he composed, nor could an amanuensis be always 
at hand; lie therefore may have acted on the principle 
that one long sentence is more easily remembered than two 
or three short ones. 

A series of admirable papers upon Milton’s versifica¬ 
tion may be found in Johnson’s Ravnhl&r, Tb it the 
reader is referred, the subject being not of a kind to 
admit of cursory treatment. 

The language of the poem does not come up to the 
standard of the purek English writers of the period. It 
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is difficult to understand bow Milton, having the works of 
Bacon, Shakspeare, and Hooker before him, could think 
himself justified in using the strange and barbarous 
Latinisms which disfigure the Paradise Lost, Such terms 
as 'procinct,* < battalions,’ *parle,' and such usages, or 
rather usurpations, of words, as * frequent ’ in the sense of 
'crowded,' 'pontifical* in the sense of 'bridge-making,' 
'obvious' for 'meeting,* 'dissipation' for 'dispersion,' 
and ' pretended ’ for ' drawn before ’ (Lat. prcetentus), 
were never employed by English writers before Milton, 
and have never been employed since. 

Nor does he import Latin words only, but Latin, and 
even Q-reek, constructions. Examples of Greek idioms 
are, ' And knew not eating death,* and ' 0 miserable of 
happy ’ {adXiof iie luucapiuv), Latin idioms occur fre¬ 
quently, and sometimes cause obscurity, because, through 
the absence of infie:xjon8 in English, the same collocation 
of words which is perfectly clear in Latin is often capable 
of two or three different meanings in English. A few 
examples are subjoined: 'Or hear'st thou rather' {i,e, 
would'st thou rather .be addressed as) ' pure ethereal 
stream: ’—' Of pure, now purer air Meets his approach; ’ 
—' So as not either to provoke, or dread New war pro¬ 
voked ’ (where it is not clear at first sight whether 
‘ provoked ’ should be rendered by ‘ suaaitatum * or ‘ la- 
cessitos ');—' How earnest thou speakable of mute; ’ &c. 

After all, it is easy to be hypercritical in these matters. 
The defence, however, of such a minute analysis lies in the 
fact of its being exercised on a work truly great. We 
notice the flaws in a diamond, because it is a diamond, 
^o one would hike the trouble to point out the gramma- 
or metrical slips in Blackmore's Creation. It is from 
the conviction that the renown of the Paradise Lost 
"is, and deserves to be, imperishable, that critics do not 
fear to show that it is wrong to regard it with a Hind, 
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indiscrimmate admiration. Of the father of poetry himself 
it was laid— 


—Ali^vando bonus doimitat Homems. 


In a note are given a few passages from the poem, which 
have passed into proverbs, current sayings, or standard 
quotations.* 


Pr^matio Poetry: Its Kinds; Shaki^eare, Addison, 

Ben Jonson, Milton. 

Invented by the Greeks, the drama attained in their 
hands a perfection which it has never since surpassed. To 
them we owe the designation of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the definitions of each kind according to its nature and end, 
and the division into acts. The leading characteristics of 
dramatic composition have remained unaltered ever since; 
but the Greek definition of Tragefiy was gradually re¬ 
stricted, that of Comedy enlarged, so that it became 
necessary to invent other names for intermediate or in¬ 
ferior kinds. With the Greeks, a tragedy meant ‘the 
representation of a serious, complete, and important 
action,’ and might involve a transition from calamity to 

' Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse unfounded :— 

-At whose sight all the stars 

Hide timr diminisked heads ;—. 

Not to know me, argues yourselves unknown;— 

-Still govern thou my song^ 

Urania, and audumse find, though few. 

-With a smile that glowed 

Celestial rosy red — 

And over them triumphant Peath his dart 
Shook, hfut ddayed to strike. 
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prosperity, as well as frovl prosperity to calamity.* By a 
comedy was meant, a representation, tending to excite 
laughter, of mean and ridiculous actions. Thus the Eurm- 
nidea of iEschylus, the Philoctetes of "Sophocles, and the 
Alcestis, Helena, and others of Euripides, though called 
tragedies, do not end tragically in the modern sense, but 
the reverse. But by degrees it came to he considered that 
every tragedy must have a disastrous catastrophe, so that 
a new term—tragi-comedy—^which seems to have first 
arisen in Spain, was invented to suit those dramas in 
which, though the main action was serious, the conclusion 
was happy. As Tragedy assumed a narrower meaning, 
Comedy obtained one proportionably more extensive. Of 
this a notable illustration is found in Dante, who named 
his great poem La Gommedia, to mark his feeling that it 
was in a style lower than the epic, and yet not a tragedy, 
because it ended happily. Tn England, the term Comedy 
was used all through the Elizabethan age in a loose sense, 
which would embrace anything between a tragi-comedy 
and a farce. Thus the Merchant of Venice is reckoned 
among the comAdiea of Shakspeare, though, except for tlie 
admixture of comic matter in the minor characters, it is, in 
the Greek sense, just as much a tragedy as the Alcestis. In 
the seventeenth centuzy, the term began to be restricted 
to plays in which comic or satirical matter preponderated. 
A shorter and more unpretending species, in one or at 
most two acts, in which any sort of contrivance or trick 
was permissible in order to raise a laugh, so thatih^ action 
were not taken out of the sphere of real life, was invented 
imder the name of Farce in the eighteenth century. 

^^The best and most characteristic of English plays 

S |ong t# what is called the Bcmiomtic drama. The 
assical and the Homantic drama represent two prevalent 
ihedes of thought, ar streams of opinion, which^ parting 


* Arifitot. l^t. 6. * 
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from each other and becoming strongly contrasted soon 
after tlie revival of letters, have ever since contended for 
the empire of the human mind in Europe., The readers 
of Mr. Euskin’s striking books will have learnt a great deal 
about these modes of thought, and will, perhaps, have 
imbibed too unqualified a dislike for the one, and reve¬ 
rence for the other. Referring those who desire a full 
exposition to the pages of that eloquent writer, we must 
be content with saying here, that the Classical drama was 
cast in the Grseco-Eoman mould, and subjected to the rules 
of construction (the dramatic unities) which the ancient 
dramatists observed; its authors being generally men who 
were deeply imbued with the classical spirit, to* a degree 
which made them recoil with aversion and contempt from 
the spiiit and the products of the ages that had intervened 
between themselves and the ^tiquity which they loved. 
On the other band, the Romantic drama, though it bor¬ 
rowed much of its formal part {e.g, the division into acts, 
the prologue and epilogue, the occasional choruses, <S:c.) 
from the ancients, was founded upon and grew out of the ' 
Romance literature of the middle ages,—^fts authors being 
generally imbued with the spirit of Christian Europe, such 
as the mingled influences of Christianity and feudalism had 
formed it. National before all,—writing for audiences in 
whom taste and fine intelligence were scantily developed, 
but in whom imagination and feeling were strong, and faith 
habitual, the dramatists of this school were led to reject 
the stjiicj^, rules of which Athenian, culture exacted the 
observance. To gratify the national pride of their hearers, 
they dramatised large portions of their past history, and 
in so doing scrupled not to violate the unity of action. 
They observed, indeed, this rule in their tragedies—at 
least in the best of them—^but utterly disregarded the minor 
unities of time and place, because they knew that they 
coqid trust to the imagination of their hearers to supply 
any shortcomings ift> the external illusion. In the play 
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of Mcu^eth many years elapse, and the sc^e is shifted 
from Scotland to England and back again witbdut the 
Bmallest hesitation. The result is, that Art gains in one 
way and loses in another. We are spai^ the tedious nar¬ 
ratives which are rendered necessary in the classical drama 
by the strict limits of time within vrhich the action is 
bounded. On the other hand, the impression produced, 
being less concentrated, is usually feebler and less deter¬ 
minate. 

It would be a waste of time to enter here, in that 
cursory way w)pch alone our limits would allow,‘into any 
critical discussion of the dramatic genius of Shakspeare. 
The greatest modem critics in all countries have under¬ 
taken the task,—a /act sufficient of itself to dispense us 
from the attempt. Among the numerous treatises, large 
and small—^by Coleridge, 'Hazlitt, Mrs. Jameson, Guizot, 
Tieck, Schlegel, TJlrici, &c.—each containing much that 
is valuable, we would single out Guizot’s as embodying, in 
the most compact and convenient form, the results of the 
highest criticism on Shakspeare himself, on his time, and 
on his work. 

Our literature possesses but few dramas of the Classical 
school, and those not of the highest order. The most 
celebrated specimen, perhaps, is Addison’a C(Uo, But 
weak and prosaic lines abound in it, such as 

Cato, Tve ozders to expostulate; 


Why inll you rive my heart with such expressions ? 

and the scenes between the lovers are stiff and frigid. 
Yet '^he play is not without fine passages; as when the 
nfiill Botnan who has borne unmoved the tidings of the 
d^th of his son, weeps over the anticipated ruin of his 
country:— 

'Tis Borne requires our tears j 
Urn mistress of the worlct the sea^of empire, 
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The ntme of he»pee« the dUight of gode, 

That humbled the pioitd tyraate of the earth, 

And set the nations free,—^Bome is no more i 

On the whole, Cato’s oharacter is finely drawn, and Veil 
adapted to call forth the po^rers of a first-rate actor. His 
soliloquy at the end, beginning 

It must be so,—^Flato, thou leasonest trell, &e. 

has been justly prafsed. ' 

The plays of Ben Jonson belong in form to the classical 
school, since, as he likes to boast, the unities are preserved 
in them. But his acquaintance with antiquity simply 
made him a pedant; no man had ever less of the classical 
spirit, 

Milton’s Samson Agonistes^ is constructed upon the 
model of a Greek tragedy. The choral parts are written 
in an irregular metre, which, however, is full of harmony. 
Though not suited for representation before an average 
audience, and though the laboured, compressed diction, 
while it everywhere^ recalls the great mind of Milton, 
deviates from any objective standard of beautiful expres¬ 
sion, this play is one of those which continually rise upon 
our judgment. In it the genius of Handel has insepa¬ 
rably linked Itself in our cguceptions with the verse of 
Milton. 

Heroic Poetry: <The Brace;’ *The Uirroiir for Uagistrates;’ 

< The Campaign.’ 

As the rinity of the epic poem is derived from its being 
the evolution of one great, complex action, so the uni^ 
of the heroic poem proceeds from its being the record m 
all or sdme of the great actions of an individual hero. 
Like the epic, it requires a serious and dignified form of 
expression; and consequently, in English, employs nearly 
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always, either the heroic couplet, or a stanza of not less 
than seven lines. Heroic poetry has produced nd works 
of extraordinary merit in any literature. When the 
hefb is living, the r^stration of his‘exploits is apt to 
become fulsome { when dead, tedious. Boileau has per¬ 
haps succeeded best; the heroic poems which Addison 
produced in honour of Marlborough and William III., in 
hope to emulate the author of the Epttre an Roi, are 
mere rant and fustain in comparison. ' Our earliest heroic 
poem —The Bruce of Barbour*—is, perhaps, the best; 
but the short romance metre in which it is written much 
injures its effi^t. A better specimen of Barbour’s style 
cannot be selected than the often-quoted passage on 
Freedom:— 


A! &edome is a noblo thing! 

Fredome mayss man to have liking: 
FTedomo all solace to man givis; 

He livy#at ease, that frely livys ! 

A noble hart may have none case, 

Na ellys nocht that may him please, 

Gif fr^ome failyhe; for fre ^king 
la jhamyt^ over aU other thing. 

Na he, that aye has livyt fro, 

May nocht knav weill the propyrti, 

The angyr, na the vrrechyt dome,* 

That is couplyt to foul thyrldomo.* 

Bot gif he had aslayit it. 

Then all peiqner * he snld it vyt; 

And Buld think fredome mar to pryss, ^ 
Than all the gold in varld that is. * 
Thus contrar thingis ever mar, 
Discovezyngis of the tothir are.* 

And he t^ thxyll* is, has nocht his: 

All that he has embandovnyt is 
Till* his lord, quhat evir he he^ 

Yet has he nocht sa mekill &e 
, As fire vryl to live, or do 
That at h 3 rB hart hym dravis to. 


** j9ee p. 86. * Yearned for. * Wretdied doom. * Tbraldtmi. 

* Perfectly. *.Meaning * explain their (qppojfttes.’ 'Thrall. *To. 
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Tm Mirpowr for Magistratea, or—as it is called in the 
earlier* editions— The Fdtlea of Princes, a work of the 
sixteenth century, was modelled by its authors upon the 
plan of Boccaccio''s popular work De Casibtis, and con- 
t*ain8 the ‘ tragical histories ’ of a number of celebrated 
Englishmen. The metre is the Chaucerian heptastich, so 
often before mentioned. But, excepting the portions con¬ 
tributed by Sackville, (the Induction, and the story of 
Buckingham), this vast compilation possesses scarcely 
more poetical merit than the rhyming chronicles of a 
former age. 

Addison’s heroic poem. The Gamjpadgn, contains the 
well-known simile of the angel, which called forth the 
admiration and munificence of Crodolphin. The story 
runs as follows:—In 1704, shortly after the battle of 
Blenheim, Godolphin, then Lold Treasurer, happening to 
meet Lord Halifax, complained that the great victory had 
not been properly celebrated in verse, and inquired if he 
knew of any poet to whom this important task could be 
safely intrusted. Halifax replied that he did indeed 
know of a gentleman thoroughly competent to discharge 
this duty, but that the individual he referred to had 
received of late such scanty recognition of his talents and 
patriotism, that he doubted if he would be willing to 
undertake it. Lord Godolphin replied that Lord Halifax 
might rest assured, that whbever might be named should 
not go unrewarded for his trouble. Upon which Halifax 
named Addison. Godolphin sent a common friend to 
Addison, who immediately undertook to confer immortality 
on the Duke of Marlborough. The poem called The 
Campaign was the result. Godolphin saw the manuscript 
when the poet had got as far as the once celebrated simi^ 
of the A^ngel, which runs thus:— ^ 

So vhen an Angd, by divine command, , 

With rising^tempeeta shakes a guilty land, 

A A S 
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Such aH of late o'er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene He drives tlie furious blast, e 
And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Bides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

Lord Oodolphin, it is said,* was so delighted with this 
not very reverent simile, that he immediately made Ad¬ 
dison a Commissioner of Appeals. But this favourable 
judgment of the poqm has been reversed by later criticism. 
The Gampaign, taken as a whole, is turgid yet feeble, 
pretentious yet dull; it has few of the excellences, and 
nearly all the faults which heroic verse can have. 

With the heroic we may class its travestie, the mock- 
heroic. Andi here the inimitable poem of the Rape of the 
Lock will occur to everyone, in which Pope, with admi¬ 
rable skill, and perfect mastery over all the resources of 
literary art, has created an artistic whole, faultless no less 
in proportion and keeping, than in the finish of the parts, 
which, in its kind, remains unapproached by anything in 
English, and probably in European, literature. The slight 
incident on which the poem was founded is well known. 
Among the trifiers who fluttered round the sovereign at 
Hampton Court, 

Where thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea, 

were Belinda, (Miss Arabella P'ermor), and the Baron, 
(Lord Petre). Small-talk, badinage, flirtation, scandal,— 


At every word a reputation dies,— 


are insufficient to fill the vacant hours, and for these * idle 
hands ’ some mischief is soon found to do. The Baron, 
borrowing a pair of scissors from one of the maids of * 
honour, Clarissa, audaciously cuts off one of the two curl¬ 
ing locks of Belinda’s back hair:— 

Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, « 

A two>odg*d weapon from her shining case, 


' See the BiograpMa BrUdhnica. 
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So ladies ia lomance assist their knight, 

Prosenb the spear and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift ^th reverence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers’ ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, • 

As o’er the fragrant steams she bent her bead. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair 1 
And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear; 

'rhrice she look’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin’s tliought, 

As, on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 

Ho watch'd the ideas rising in her mind; 

Sudden he view'd in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. • 

Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
llesign’d to fate, and with a sigii retired. 

The peer now spreads the gli^tciing forfex wide. 

To unclose the lock; now joins it, to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly intorpdtied; 

Pate urged the shears, and cnit the sylph in twain: 

(But airy substance soon unit(>s again). 

The mooting jwints the sacred hair dissever 
Prom the fair hciid, for ever and for ever! * 

The liberty was resented by the lady, and a breach 
between the two families was the result, in the hope of 
healing which Pope wrote this poem. So far the real 
nearly coincided with the factitious facts. But Pope, un¬ 
willing to leave the matter in an unsettled and indeter¬ 
minate state—an error which Dryden did not avoid in the 
Absalom and Achitopfiel —contrived, yvith the happiest 
art, to crown the incident with a poetically just and satis¬ 
fying conclusion. The insulted and enraged Belinda com¬ 
mands her beau. Sir Plume,— 

. ^ 

Sir Flume, of amber snufiT-box justly vain, 

• Aud the nice conduct of a clouded cane, 

to extort the lock from the Baron. He makes the attempt, 
but in vain ; the two parties now muster their forces, and 
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engage in deadly strife, these to keep, those to win back, 
the lock. Belinda, through the dexterous application of 
a pinch of snuiT, has the Baron at her mercy, and the lock 
is to he restored. But, lo! it has vanished, and is hunted 
for everywhere in vain. Many theories are framed to 
account for its disappearance, but the poet was privileged 
to see it wafted upwards to the skies, where, transformed 
into a comet, sweeping by with * a radiant trail of hair,’ 
tte lover takes it for Venus, and the astrologer for some 
baleful luminary, foreshowing— 

The fate of Louis, and the fall of Borne. 

Lightness, grace, airy wit, playful rallying, everything, 
in short, that is most alien to the ordinary characteris¬ 
tics of the English inteUect, are found in this poem. 
It is a keen, sunny satire, without a spark of ill-nature, 
on the luxury and* vanity of a society impregnated 
with ideas borrowed from the court* of the Grand 
MonArque, from classicaLrevivals, and Benaissance modes 
of thought. It .may be noted that the continual associa¬ 
tion of contrasted ideas is one of the chief sources of the 
wit with which the poem flashes and runs over, as with 
lambent flames of summer lightning. Belinda’s guardian 
sylph cannot discover the nature of the danger which 
threatens her,— 

Wh^er the njmph shall break Diana’s law, 

Or some frail diina jar receive a flaw; < 

Or stain her honour, or her new brocade; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade. 

So again,- 

>The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven ara cast 
When husbands, or wW lapdogs, breathe their last. 

The trivial is raised to the rank of ijie important, and, as 
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it wer^ confounded with it, that both may appear as so 
much plastic material in the hand of the master. This is 
the very triumph ^f art. 

Garth’s mock>heroic poem, The Diapmsaiy, can 
scarcely be said to have a name to live, now that the pro¬ 
fessional heats and jealousies in which it originated are 
for ever put to rest. The opposition raised by the apothe¬ 
caries to a benevolent scheme emanating from the College 
of Physicians, for establishing a Dispensary whence advice 
and medicine should be issued to the sick poor gratis, 
suggested to Garth the original design, which was rather 
closely modelled in many points upon the Luti'in of 
Boileau, then at the height of its popularity. * 


Narrative Poetry:—^Bomanoes; Tales; Allegories; Bomantic 
Poems; Historical Poems. 

Narrative poetry is less determinate in form than any 
of the preceding kinds. The narrative poem so far 
resembles the epic, that it also is concerned with a par¬ 
ticular sequence of human actions, and permits of the 
intermixture of dialogue and description. It differs from 
it, in that it does not require either the strict unity or the 
intrinsic greatness of the epic action. In the epic, the 
issue of the action is involved in the fundamental circum¬ 
stances, and is indicated at the very outset The first two 
lines of*the Iliad contain the germ or theme which is 
expanded and illustrated through the twenty-two books 
which follow. The course of e narrative poem is in 
general more like that of real life; events occur and are 
described which have no obvious internal relation either 
to each other oi; to some one ground plan;—and a con¬ 
clusion in which the mind reposes, and desires nothing 
beyond,—an essential requirement in the epic,—^is not 
to be strictly exa&ted from the narrative poem. But 
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even if the epic unity of design were observe^, the 
narrative poem would still be distinguishable from the 
higher kind, either by the inferior ^greatness of the 
subject, or by the lower quality of the style. An epic 
poem, as was said before, treats of one great complex 
action, in a lofty style, and ^vith fulness of detail. In a 
narrative poem, it will be invariably found that <one of 
these elements is wanting. 

It will be convenient to divide narrative poems into five 
cHsses: 1. JRoroances, 2. Tales, 3. Allegories, 4. Bomantic 
poems, 5. Historical poems. 

1. The Ropw/aceSf or Crests, in old English, with which 
our MS. repositories abound, were mostly translated or 
imitated from French originals during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. In the former portion 
of this work a general description was given of these re¬ 
markable poems,^ so ^hat it is unnecessary here to enter 
upon any questions connected with their origin or subject- 
matter. We shall now present the reader with an analysis 
of a curious romance, not belonging to one of the great 
cycles, which may serve as a sample of the whole class. 
It is the romance of Sir Isumbras, and is one of those 
abridged by Ellis. 

* Sir Isumbras was rich, virtuous, and happy; but in 
the pride of his heart he was lifted up, and gradually be¬ 
came forgetful of God. An angel appears to him, and 
denounces punidiment. It is like the story of Job: his 
horses and oxen are struck dead; his castle burnt down; 
and many of his servants killed. Then, with his wife and 
three sons, he sets out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. On the way, the two elder children are carried off, 
one by a lion, the other by a leopard. At last they come 
to^jl^e * Greekish Sea; ’ a Saracen fleet sail^ up; the Soudan 
i& ffiamoured of the wife, and deprives Sir Isumbras of 
her by a forced sale, the purchase-money being counted 

’ See p. 59. *' 
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down upon tlie knight’s red mantle. The lady is imme¬ 
diately sent back to the Soudan’s dominions in the capacity 
of Queen. Shortly after this the misery of Sir Isumbras 
is completed by the abduction of his only remaining son 
by a unicorn, during a brief interval, in which he was 
vainly pursuing an eagle which had seized upon the mantle 
and the gold. In fervent contrition he falls in his knees, 
and prays to Jesus and the Virgin. He obtains work at a 
smith’s forge, and remains in this employment seven years, 
during which he forges for himself a suit of armour. A 
battle between a Christian and a Saracen army takes place 
not far off; Sir Isumbras takes part in it, and^wins the 
battle by his valour, killing his old acquaintance the 
Soudan. After his wounds are healed, be takes a scrip 
and pike, and goes on pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Here 
he stays seven years, in constant labour, mortification, and 
penance; at last— , 

Beside the buigh of Jerusalem 
He set him by a well-etream, 

Sore -wepand for his sin; 

And as ho sat, abont midnight, * 

There came an angel fair and bright, 

And brought him bread and wine: 

He said, Palmer, wol tliou bo; 

The Kjog of Heaven giiioteth wol thee; 

Foigivon is sin thine! 

• 

He wanders away, and at length arrives at a fair castle, 
belonging to a rich Queen; he begs for and receives food 
and lodging. The Queen, after a conversation with him, 
resolves to entertain the pious palmer in the castle. After 
a sojourn here of many months. Sir Isumbras finds one 
day in an eagle’s nest his own red mantle with the Soudan’s 
gold in»it. He bears it to his chamber, and the recol¬ 
lections jit awakens completely overpower him. He be¬ 
comes so altered that the Quqpn, in order to ascertain the 
cause, has his room broken open, when the sigjit of the 
gold explains all, and mutual recognition ensues. Sir 
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Isumbras tells his Saracen subjects that they nyist be 
forthwith converted. They, however, object to such sum¬ 
mary measures, and rise in rebellion agrainst him and his 
Queen, who stand absolutely alone in the stru^le. In the 
thick of the very unequal contest which ensues, three 
knights, mooted respectively on a lion, a leopard, and a 
unicorn, coiiro in opportunely to the rescue, and by their 
aid Sir Isumbras gains a complete victory. These of 
course are his three lost sons. For each he obtains a king- 
oom; and, all uniting their efforts, they live to see the 
inhabitants of all their kingdoms converted:— 

^ They lived aod died in good intent, 

Unto heaven their souls went, 

When that they dead were; 

Jesn Christ, Heaven's King, 

Give us aye his^)le8sing. 

And shield us from harm I 

Such, or similar to this, is the usual form of conclusion 
of all the old romances, even those—as the Seven Sages, 
for instance — pf which the moral tone is extremely 
questionable. 

A portion of the great Romance of Arthur has been 
mven to us in a modern dress by Tennyson. Few readers 
of poetry are unacquainted with his beautiful poem of 
M<yrte cPArthur, a modem rendering of the concluding 
part of the romance bearing that title. The Idyls of the 
King are renderings of so many particular passages or 
episodes in the same gi'e^ romance. 

2. Tales form the second class of narrative poems. The 
tale is a poem in which—as a general rule—the agencies 
are natural; in which the chief interest lies in the story 
4felf, and the manner in which it is unfolded, not in the 
ape, or language, or peculiar humour of the authof ; lastly, 
in which neither is the action on a large scale, nor are the 
cblhf actors great personages. The earliest, and still by 
tar the best, collection of such tales, which English litera- 
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ture presses, is the Ca/rdefi^ury Tales of Chaucer. In 
connection ^th this work we shall endeavour to draw out 
in some detail thQ proofs which it affords of the solidity 
and originality of Ghaucer^s genius. 

In every great writer there is a purely personal element, 
and there is also a social element;—^by the first, which 
is also the highest in kind, he is what he9, and soars 
freely in the empyrean of creative imagination; by the 
second, he is connected with and modified by the society 
in which he moves, the writers whom he follows or 
admires, and even the physical characters of the spot of 
earth where he resides. It is chiefly under these latter 
relations that we propose to consider the genius of 
Chaucer. # 

The English society in whicti he moved was already iar 
beyond those comparatively simple relations which we 
ascribe to the society of feudal times. In the eyes of an 
old romance writer, mankind fall naturally and con¬ 
veniently under these four divisions,—sovereign princes, 
knights, churchmen, and the commonalty. For this 
fourth, or proletarian class, he entertains a supreme con¬ 
tempt; he regards them as only fit to hew wood and 
draw water for princes and knights; and nothing delights 
him more than to paint the ignominious rout and 
promiscuous slaughter of. thousands of this base-bom 
multitude by the hand of a single favourite knight. 
There certainly was a time,—before great cities rose to 
wealth and obtained franchises,—when feudal castles 
were scattered like hail over (ke north of Europe, and 
private war was universal and incessant,—at which this 
picture of society had much truth in it. And, as usually 
happens, the literature which had spmng up tinder, and 
which ^as adapted only to such a state of things, continued 
to be produced from the force of habit, after the face of 
society had become greatly altere^ Shutting their eyes 
to the progress of’things around Them,—overlooking^ or 
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else bewailing as an innovation and a degeneracy, the 
constant accumulation and growing power*of wealth 
obtained by industry, and the conseq^uent rise of new 
classes of men into social importance, the romance-writers, 
as a body, continued rather to adapt their translations or 
original effusions to the atmosphere of the baronial hall, 
and to the Established order of ideas in the knightly 
understanding, than to seek for sympathy among classes 
which they dreaded while affecting to despise. 

But it is characteristic of genius, firs^, to have a pro¬ 
found insight into the real; then, boldly to face it; lastly, 
by the art which is its inseparable companion, to repro¬ 
duce it under appropriate forms. Thus it was with 
Chaucer in the England of the fourteenth century. He 
had no literary models to work by—in his own language 
at least—except the antiquated and unreal feudal portraits 
above referred to; bjat he had sympathies as large as 
the nature of man, a soul that could not endure a dead 
form or a mere conventionality, and an intellect whicli 
arranged the human beings around him according to their 
intrinsic qualities,— by what they were rather than by 
what they were called. He felt, as Burns did, that 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

And, accordingly, in that wonderful gallery of portraits, 
the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, we have the 
existing aspects and classes of English society described 
with a broad and impartial hand. The Knight is indeed 
there,—one figure among many; nor does Chaucer, like 
Cervantes, present him in a ridiculous light; for knight¬ 
hood in. the fourteenth century was still a reality, not a 
pi#e of decayed pageantry, as in the sixteenth;—;but he 
and bis order appear as what they actually were,—that is, 
as one element in sodety amongst many; they do not, 
as in the pages of rom&ice, cast all other orders of laymen 
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into the shade. Churchmen again are, on the whole, re- 
presedled without partiality and without bitterness; there 
may be a tinge of Puritanism in the keenness of some of 
the invectives against ecclesiastical personages, but it is 
not more than a tinge; on the whole, Chaucer maybe truly 
said to 

Nothing extennato. 

Nor set down aiight in malice— 

and if we have an affected Prioress, a roguish Friar, 
and a hypocritical Pardoner, we have on the other side 
tlie Clerk of Oxenford, with his solid worth and learning, 
and the well-known character of the good parish priest, 
liut besides the knight, the squire, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical persons, a crowd of other characters come upon 
the canvas, and take part in the action. There is the 
Frankelein, the repr^entative of the sturdy, hospitable, 
somewhat indolent, English freeholder, whom, however, 
participation in the political and judicial system intro¬ 
duced by the energetic iN^orman had made a better and 
more sterling person than were his Saxon ancestors. 
Then we have the mixed population of cities, represented 
by the Merchant, the Man of Law, the Shipman, the ' 
Doctour of Physike, and the good Wife of Bath,—all 
from the middle classes;—and by the Haberdasher, the 
Carpenter, the Webbe (weaVer), &c., from the lower. The 
inferior ranks of the rural population are represented bj’* 
the Plowman, the Miller, and the Beve. 

Viewed in this light, as a picture of contemporary 
society, the Prologue is .certainly the most valuable part 
of the Canterbury Tales. And what does'this picture 
show us ? Not that distorted image, which the feudal pride 
of the great loi’ds, humoured by the sycophancy of the 
minstr^s, had conjured up in the romances, but the real 
living face of English society, such as Christianity and the 
mediaeval church, working now fof seven centuries upon 
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tlie various materials submitted to their influence, had 
gradually fiishioned it to be. Doubtless it show^ many 
evils,—the profanation of sacred callings,—the abuse of 
things originally excellent, 7 -ill-repre 6 sed tendencies to 
sloth, luxury, and licentiousness. But it shows also a 
state of things in which every member of society, even 
the humblest, had recognised rights, and was not sunk 
beneath the dignity of man: we have the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, but the high are not inordi- 
rately high, and the low are not debased. The cement of 
religion binds together the whole social fabric, causing 
the common sympathies of its members to predominate 
above the grounds of estrangement. 

It might have been expected that not only the Prologue, 
but many of the tales which are put in the mouths of the 
characters there described; would be strongly illustrative 
of English life; but this is not the case. Chaucer, like 
Shakspeare, borrowed* most of his stories from the various 
collections which he fotmd ready to his hand; and these 
were not of English growth, nor was their scene laid in 
England. WheU he a^ttempts, in imitation of Boccaccio, 
to invent humorous tales of his own {e.g. the Tale, 

the Reeve's Tale, &c.j, he fhlls short of his prototype; for 
though be is not more coarse than Boccaccio, and though 
lus humour is matchless, we ihiss that keen wit and 
exquisite beauty of style, which, with 'all that there is to 
condemn, we cannot help admiring in the Italian writer. 
One or two of Chaucer’s original tdles are both coarse and 
dull. In the 8ompn<Mr*a Tale, it must be confessed, 
the dhwueme^it of the story is exceedingly humorous, but 
the joke is too broad for modem taste. The Nonnea 
Preatea T0U is also Very diverting. 

'Jp^mong the writers to whom Chaucer was indebted, 
whether for ideas or materials, there were none to whom 
his obligations were so considerable as to the great Italians 
of the fourteenth century. The KmghPa Tale is taken 
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from Boccaccio, the Clerhe^a Tale from Petrarch, and tlhe 
story (Jf Hugilin or Ugolino in tlie Monies Tale is bor¬ 
rowed from the well-known passage in Dante. But of 
Chaucer it can be truly said, 'nihil quod tetigit, non 
ornavit.’ The exquisite grace and tenderness with which 
the story of * Patient Grizzel * is related, are-all his own; 
and the fresh breezy air of the greenwood which we seem 
to inhale in reading parts of the Knight'e Tale, betokens 
a Teutonic, not an Italian, imagination. 

Lastly, let us endeavour to trace the influence of ex» 
ternal nature upon Chaucer’s poetical development. It 
must be borne in mind,—indeed, Chaucer’s phraseology 
constantly brings the fact before us,—that to thp English 
pf)et of the fourteenth century nature was far from being 
the pruned, tamed, and civilised phenomenon that she was 
and is to the poets of this and the eighteenth century. 
Chaucer speaks naturally, not figuratively, of the grem” 
v^ood, by whicli. he means what Is now called in the 
Australian colonies ‘the bush,that is, the wild wood¬ 
land country, from which the original forests have never 
yet been removed by the hand of man. Even in 
Shakspeare’s time, large portions of England still fell 
under this category; so that he, too, could naturally sing 
of the ‘ greenwood tree,’ and found no difficulty in 
describing, in Ae You Like It, what an Australian would 
call hueh life ,—that is, life on a free earth and under 
a free heaven,— not travelling by turnpike roads, nor 
haunted hy the*drea#of trespass and its penalties, but 
permitting men to rove at largai, and, in l^bakspeare’s 
phrase, * to Beet the time carelessly as in the golden 
world.’ This condition of exterual nature gives a large¬ 
ness and freshness to the poetry which arises .under it; 
the scent of the woods' and the song of l^e birds seem to 
hang abbut the verse, and ‘sanctify the numbers.’ 

But, again, observe the eminent healthiness, the well- 
balanced stability, of Chaucer’s mind. He is no sickly 
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naturalist; he does not turn with disgust from town life 
to * babble o’green fields; * he neither feels nor affects 
such a scorn or disapprobation of man and society as to 
be driven to take refuge in the untarbished loveliness of 
Nature, in ordOr to find fit materials for poetical creations. 
Human society,' no less than external nature, is in the 
eyes of Chaucer beautiful and venerable; it, too, comes 
fron^ the hand of God; it, too, supplies fit themes for 
poetry. 

^ With Sbakspeare and Spenser, but preeminently with 
the former, the case is much the same. In Shokspeare 
there is nope of that morbid revulsion against the crimes 
or littlenesses of society, which drove Byron and Shelley 
into alienation and open revolt against it; nor, again, is 
there that estrangement from active life and popular 
movement, which makes‘Wordsworth the poet of the 
fields and mountains, not of man. In the pages of the 
great dramatist, who truly * holds the mirror up to 
nature,’ not external only but human, we behold society 
in all its varied aspects, by turns repellent and attractive, 
yet in the maiif as establishing noble and dignified rela¬ 
tions between man and man. 

• The ' following extracts are taken,—one from the 
ClerleesTf the other from the Nonnea Prestes Tale. The 
much-endurinsr Grisildes is thus described:— 


Among this pore folk there d^t a man 
Which that was holden purest of hem aUe; 
Batlieighs God som tyme sende can 
His,grace unto a lilel oze italle. 

Jani'cnla men of that thoip him calls. 

A doiighter had he, fair j-nough to sight. 
And Grisildes this yonge mayden hight. 

But though this mayden tender were of age. 

Yet in the breste of her viiginite 

Ther was endosed ripe and sad cottage; 
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And in grat Tsvere&ee and cliarite 
Hir olds pore &der ibstered sche: 

A few Bche^, epTnnjag^ on ihe feld ache Irepti 
Sche nolde not ben ydel til ache alept. 

And wbanne sche com horn ache wol4e bi^nge 
Wortis and other herbia tymes ofbe, . 

The which sche shred and seth^ for her ly^Tng, 

And made hir bed M hard, and nothing solte., 

And ay acheykept hir fodres lif op loAe,^ 

With ereiy obeisaance and diligence, 

That child may do to fadres reverenea. 

The confusion in the poor widow*s household, after 
the fcfx has carried off her cock, Ghauhticleere, is thus 
humorously described:— • 

2 . 

The sely wydow, and hir doughtrea two, 

Herden these hennys crie and maken wo, 

And out at dores starte thay anoi^ 

And saw the fox toward the wood is |;one. 

And bar upop his bak the cok ai|ay; 

They criden, ‘ Out I harrow and waylewhy! 

Ha, ha, the fox! ’ and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many another man ; 

Kan Colic our dogge, and Talbot, and Gjjirlond, 

And Malkin with a distaff in hir hond; 

Kan cow and calf, and cck the veray hogges, 

So were they feted for berkyng of the dogges, 

And schowting of the men and wymmen eke, ' ^ 

Thay ronne that thay thought hir herte breke, 

Thay yelleden as feendes doon in heUe; 

The dokea criden as uten wold hem qndle; * 

The gees for fete flowen over the tre^; 

Out of the hy v^came the swarm of bees; 

* So hidous was we noyse, a * 

Certos he Jakke Straw, and his meynid,* 

Ne maden achoutes never half so sdirille, * 

^ Whan that thay wolden eny Flemyng kiJle'. 

As thilke day was maad npen the fox, \ ^ 

To whatever period of our literaturO^we may turn, a 
multitude of Tales present themselves for review. Goer’s 


•Boiled. 

* Kept on lofte, «.r. 
»Ki]l. 


, ap4t^-ed; ffom the Anglo-Saxon Ij/ft, air. 
* Band or xetinne. 

B B 
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Confessio ArruvrUis is in great part composed of them, the 
materials being taken from the Gesta Romanorilm, or 
from collections of French 'Fabliaux, Dryden’s so-called 
‘Fables’ are merely translations or 'modernisations of 
'tales by Ovid, Chaucer, and Boccaccio. The Knights 
IktlSf or Pcdarrwn and ArcUe, and the Nun's Priest's 
Tale, are those which he selected from Chaucer. Falconer’s 
Shijfywreck, a popular poem in its day, is hardly worth 
quoting from. The^smooth and sounding verse betrays the 
^eful student of Pope, but there is no force of imagina¬ 
tion, no dept^ or lucidity of intellect. Prior’s Henry and 
£mma is a re-cast, in heroic metre, of the beautiful 
ballad of the NuUBrcnm Maid, The composition and 
versification, though sometimes vigorous, are not on the 
whole more than mediocre. An oft-quoted line occurs in 
it— • 

That air and harmony of shape express, 

Fine by dogii'oes and beautifullydees. 

Crabbe’s Tales show great narrative and dramatic skill, 
• and contain some pathetic passages. Perliaps in all of 
them the morah is pointed with too much pains; the 
amiable writer had never felt that the true worth of 
poetry transcends any set didactic purpose:— 

0! to what lumi shall we* put 
The wild wood-flowF'r that simply blows; 

And is there any moral shut 
Within the bosom of the rose? ‘ 

Parnell’s Hermit, a didactic tale, contains tl\e famous 
blunder—real or apparent—which Boswell solemnly sub¬ 
mitted for Johnson’s critical opinion. It occurs in the 
following lines:— 

this doubt, to know the world by •sight, 

To find if books and swains report it rig^t; * 

For yet hy st/oaint tUont the world he knew, 

Whose feet came w^dering o’er the nightly dew. 


* Tennyson’s Fairy PrinceA. 
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3. Allegories. —According to the etymology of the word, 
allegory means the expressing of one thing by means of 
another. And this may serve tk a loose genend definition 
of all allegorical writing; for it will embrace, not only 
the personification of human qualities, which is the 
ordinary subject of allegory, but also the ap^cation of 
any material designation to a subject to which it is 
properly inapplicable, as when Langlande speaks of the 
castle of Caro, and Bunyan of the city of Destruction, and 
the town of Apostasy. But in addition to the general 
notion of medial representation above stated, the word 
allegory involves also by usage the idea of a narrative. 
It embraces two kinds: 1, allegories proper; and 2, fables. 
The proper allegory has usually a didactic, but sometimes 
a satirical, purpose; sometimes, again, it blends satire with 
instruction. The author of the famous allegorical satire 
of Reynard ihi^ Fox, thus describes at the conclusigp 
(we quote from Goethe's versionj the didactic intention of 
his satire:—‘ Let every one quickly turn himself to wisdom, 
shun vice, and honour virtue. This is the sense of the 
poem; in which the poet has mingled fable and truth, 
that you may be able to discern good from evil, and to 
value wisdom,—that also the buyers of this book may 
from the course of the world receive daily instruction. 
For so are things constituted; so will they continue; and 
thus ends our poem of Reynard’s nature and actions. May 
the Lord help us to eternal glory! Amen.’ 

In Langlande’s allegorical Vision of' Piers Plownum, 
the satirical purpose so preponderates, that we have 
thought it best to class the work under the head of Satire. 
The great majority of the allegorical poems of our early 
writers have didactic aims more or less definite. Ghaucer’s 
beautiful allegory of the Flower amA the Leaf has the 
following symbolical meaning, as’ Sp^ht in his argument 
expresses it:—‘ They which honour the Flower, a thing 
fading with every blast, are such as look after beauty and 

BBS 
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worldly pleasure; but they that honour the Leaf, which 
abideth with the root notwithstanding the Arosts and 
winter storms, are they wh%h follow virtue and enduring 
qualities, without regard of worldly rdspects.’ The fol¬ 
lowing extract is from the concluding portion of the 
poem:— 

* Now, &iro Madame,* quotli I, 

' If I durst as'ke, what is the cause and why, 

That knightes hare the ensigns of honour. 

Bather by the leafe than the floure ?' 

* Soothly, doughtcr,’ quod she, * this is the troutli:— 

£^or knightes ever should be perserering, 

!^o seeks honour without fointiso or slouth. 

Fro wele to better in all manner thinge; 

In signe of which, with leaves aye lastinge 
They be rewarded after their degre, 

Whose lusty green may not appaized be^ 

t 

* But aye keping their beaut& fresh and greene; 

For there nis storme that may hem defacA, 

Haile nor sno'A, winde nor frostes kene; 

Wherefore they have this property and grace. 

And for the floure, within a little space 

Wbl th^ be lost, so simple of nature 
They Ih, that th^ no grievance may endure.*' 

The allegorical works of Lydgate and Hawes have not 
sufficient merit to require special notice. Some account 
of Dunbar’s and Lyndsay’s allegories was given in our 
notice of those poets an extract from The Thistle and 
the Rose is subjoined:— 

Than eallit echo all fburis that grow on field, 

Disctyving all their fassiouns and effeirs; 

Upon the awftal Thbissox echo beheld, 

And saw him keipit with a bnsehe of speiris; 

Conmdering him so able for the weizis, . 



' ‘When I speak of the Flovoer and the Luifeie Ohaucers, I merely follow 
the oommon opinion; Vrhieh, however, the researches of the editors of the 
foifgumning Cambridge edition of Cbaaoer are likely, I understand, to call 
Serioiudy into question. 

* See pp. 98 and 100. ** 
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A radius crown of mb^s sdio him gaif, 

* And said, In field go forth, and fend the laif.' 

4. 

And sen thou art a king, thou be disoeit; 

Herb wi^nt vertew thou hold nocht of rie piyce. 

As herb of vertew and of odour sweit; 

And lat n# nettil vyle and fiiU of vyoe 
Hir fallow^ to the goodly flour*de4yce; 

Nor lat no wyld weid full of churlicheness, 

Compair hit till the lilleis nobilness: 

Nor hold no udir fiour in sic denty 
As the ficesche Bois, of cuUoor reid and quhyt; 

For gif thou dois, hurt is thyne honesty, 

CSonsidering that no flour is so perfyt^ 

So full of blissful angellik bewty, 

Impcriall birth, honour, and dignite. 

We pass on to the great allegorical masterpiece of the 
Elizabethan period,—Spenser’s Faery Queen, In this 
poem the Gothic or Bomantic spirit is even yet more 
decisively in the ascendant than ift the plays of Shaks- 
peare, although under the correction of the finer feeling 
for art, which the Benaissance had awakened. Its great 
length causes it to be little read at the present day; 
and yet a true lover of poetry, when once he has taken 
the book up, will find it difficult to lay it down. The^ 
richness of the imagery, the stately beauty of the style, 
—above all, that nameless and indescribable charm, which 
a work of true genius always bears about it,—mtke one 
forget the undeniable prolixity with which the design 
of the poem is worked out It is dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth, and in a letter to Sir Walter Baleigh, which 
is generally prefixed to the work, the author has explained 
his plan:— 

* The general end of all the booke is to fiisbion a genfieman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline; whidb fi>r that 1 
conceiydd shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being coloured 
with an historical fiction, the which the most part of m^h delight 

' Defend the^estb 


. * Join harself. 
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to lead, rather for variety of matter than for profite of the en- 

sample, I chose the Historye of King Arthure, as most fit for the 
excellency of his person, being made famous by many men’s 
former workes, and also forthest from the '^danger of envy, and 
suspicion of present time. In 'which 1 have followed all the 
antique poets historical!; .... by ensampleof[whom] I labour 
to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, the image of a 
brave knight, perfected in the twelve private Morall Vertues, as 
Aristotle hath devised: the which is the purpose of these first 
.welve bookes.’ 

After saying that he eonceives Arthur to have * seen 
in a dreame or vision the Faerie Queen, with whose ex¬ 
cellent beautie ravished, he, awaking, resolved to seeke her 
out,’ he proceeds :— 

* In that Faerie Queen I mean Glory in my general intention, 
but in my particular, I mean' the most excellent and glorious 
person of our soveraine the Queene, and her kingdom in Faerie 
Land. And yet, in somb places els, I do otherwise shadow her;’ 
namely, as the huntress Belphoebe. ‘ So, in the person of Prince 
Arthure I set forth Magnificence in particular; which Vertue, 
for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
of all the rest, and containeth in it them all, therefore in the 
whole course I mention ‘the deeds of Arthure applyable to that 
* Vertue, which I write of in that booke. But of the twelve jther 
Vertues, I make twelve other knights the patrones for die more 
variety of the history.’ 

ti 

Some idea of the nature of the poem, and of the depth 
and richness of Spenser’s imagination, may be gained from 
the following brief analysis of the twelfth canto of tbe 
second book, which contaiuB the Legend of Sir Quyon, or 
of Temperance, 

Sir Guyon, under the guidance of a Palmer, is voyaging 
l||^ards die Bower of Blisse, the abode of Acrasia (Intem¬ 
perance).' The boat has to psdl between tbe f>ulf of 
Greedii^psse and a Magnetic mountain. Escaped from 
these dangers, they coast by tbe Wandering Islands; then 
they run the gauntlet between a quicksand and a whirl- 
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pool. A * hideous host ’ of sea-monsters vainly endeavour 
to ternfy them. Then they sail near the Bay of the Mer¬ 
maids, who sing more enchantingly than the Sirens; but 
Guyon turns a de&f ear. At last they reach the desired 
land, and proceed to the Bower of Blisse. Bejectingthe 
cup of wine tendered by the Dame Excesse, Guyon presses 
forward through the garden:— 

Efb soones heard a most melodious sound, 

Of all that might delict a dainty eore, 

Such as attonce mig^t not on living ground. 

Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere: 

Bight hard it was for wight that did it heare^ 

To road what manner musicke that mote bee; 

For all that pleasing is to living eare , * 

Was there consorted in one harmonie; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters, all agree. 

The joyous birdes, shrouded in choatefiill shaded 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet; 

Th’ angelicall soft trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence meet; 

The silver-sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the waters’ &11; 

’ The wators’ fall, with difPerence discrqpt,. 

* Now soft, now loud, unto the wind didaeall; 

Ihe gentle vrarbling wind low answered to all. 

Then from the lips of an unseen singer there issu^ an*^ 
enthralling Epicurean strain:— 

The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay: 

* Ah I see, whoso iayre thing dost faine to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thy day I 
Ah I see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peepe forth with bashful modestee, 

That fairer seemes the lesse ye see her may! 

Lo! see, soon after how more bold and free 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display; 

Lo! see soon after how she fades and fisdle awigr! 

* So passeth, in fibe passing of a day 

Of mortall life, tlie leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more doth floiish after first decay, 

That erst WM sought to deck both bed and bowre 
Of many a lady, and many a patanunuel 
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Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 

For soon comes agb that will her pride deflowre; 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with equall crime. 

* • 

But Guyon holds oil his way unswervingly, and at last 
comes upon Acrasia, whom he seizes and binds, together 
with her lover, a foolish dissipated youth, with the. 
strangely modern name of Verdant. Then the knight 
breaks down all those pleasant bowers ‘ with vigour pitti- 
lesso,’ and the Palmer turns back into their natural shape 
a crowd of persons, whom Acrasia had, Girce>like, trans¬ 
formed into animals. So ends the canto. 

The metre ^of the Faery Queen was formed by Spenser 
from the Italian ottava rirna, or eight*line stanza (said 
to have been invented by Boccaccio), by the addition of a 
ninth lin6, two syllables lodger than the rest. This, how¬ 
ever is not the only distinction, for the internal organisa¬ 
tion of the two stanzas is widely different. That of 
Spenser closely resembles in this respect the Chaucerian 
heptastich, the essential character of both being fixed 
the rhyming of^the fifth line to the fourth. Strike out 
from tlic Spenserian stanza the sixth and seventh lii|es, 

> rhyming respectively to the eighth and fifth, and cut off 
the two extra syllables in the last line, and you have at 
once the Chaucerian heptastich. It cannot be denied that 
the Spenserian is a more subtly-constructed stanza than 
the ottava rima ; yet, from its length, it tends to become 
unwieldy, and therefore requires to be managed •with the 
utmost skill. The use of it with Spenser seems to have 
become a sort of second nature; when employed by others, 
even by so considerable a poet as Byron, it doe^ not 
esea^q from being occasionally wearisome. 

Tl^pison, in his Castle of Indolence, succeeded remark¬ 
ably well in imitating the roll of the Spenserian stanza. 
The first canto, which, as Dr. Johnson ol^erves, * opens a 
scene of lazy luxury that fills the imagination,’ dilates 
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with evident gusto on the pleasures of a life of indolence. 
Thomson himself is described in the following stanza, said 

to have been written by Lord Lyttleton;— 

• 

A. bald here dwelt, more &t than batd beseems, 

Who void of envy, guile, and lust of gain, 

On virtue still, and virtue’s pleasing themes, 

Pouz^d forth his unpremeditated stnun: 

The wprld forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laugh’d he careless in his easy seat; 

Here qusdS?’^ encircled with the joyous train, 

Oft moralizing sage: his ditty sweet 
He loath&d much to write, ne carM to repeat. 

In the second canto the haunt of ‘lazy luxury’ is 
broken in upon by the ‘Knight of Arts and Industry,* 
who destroys the castle, and puts to flight its inmates. 

The other form of allegofical composition is *the 
fable, or apologue, in which, under the guise of things 
said or done by the inferior animals^ tendencies in human 
nature are illustrated, maxims of practical wisdom enforced, 
and the besetting vices and inconsistencies of man exposed. 
Fables are short, because they are sevej^ally confined to 
the illustration of a single maxim or tendency, and would 
inculcate their moral less strikingly, were the story en¬ 
veloped in many words. In this kind of composition, 
the only considerable metrical work in our literature is 
Gray’s Fables. The idea of versifying ^sop was taken 
by Gay from Lafontaine, but executed with far inferior 
power and grace. The following is .a fair sample of the 
collection*:— 

Thb Tuaxet and tipi Asn. 

In other men we firnlts can 

And blame the mote that dims their eye. 

Each little speck and blemish find; 

To our own stronger errors blind. 

A Turkey, tir'd of common food. 

Forsook the bam, and sought the wood; 

Bdiind her tm an infiint train, 

CoUoetinifheifB and there a grain. 
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* Draw Bear, my biida I ’ the mother cries, 

* This hill delicious fare supplies; 

Behold the busy negro race, 

See millioDB blacken all the place j 
"Eeix not; like me, with freedom eat; 

An ant is most delightful meat. 

How hless’d, how enry’d, were our life, 

Could we but ’scape the poulterer’s knife! 

But man, curs’d man, on turkeys pr^s, 

And Christmas shortens all our days. 

Sometimes with oysters we combine, 

Bometimes assist the sarouiy (dUine; 

From the low peasant to the lord, 

The Turkey smokes on every board; 

.Sure men for gluttony are cur^d, 

Of the seven deadly sins the worst.’ 

* An Ant, who climb’d beyond her reach, 

Thus answer'd from the neighbouring beech: 

< Ere yon remank another's sin, 

Bid your own codscipnee look within: 

Control thy more voracious billj, 

Nor for a break&st nations kill.* 

A variety of other fables and apologues in verse lie 
scattered over ^he literary field, some of which are suffi¬ 
ciently spirited and entertaining. Among the best of 
these are Mrs. Thrale’s Three Warnings^ and Merlick’s 
Chameleon, 

4. By romantic poems, the name assigned to the fourth 
subdivision of nan*ative poetry, we mean, poems in whicli 
heroic subjects are epically treated, after the manner of 
the old romances of chivalry, yet in which neither the 
subject nor the form rise to the true dignity of the Epic. 
Such poems are essentially the fruit of modern times and 
modern ideas. Between the period of the Renaissance, when 
the production of metrical romances ceased, and the close 

* he Eighteenth century, the taste of European society 
erred, both in art and literature, works modejfled upon 
the masterpieces of Greek and Roman genius, and re¬ 
coiled with an aversion, more or less sincere, from all that 
was Gothic or mediscval. In such *a period, a romantic 
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poem, had it appeared, would have been crushed by the 
general ridicule, or smothered under the general neglect. 
But, towards the close of the eighteenth century, a re¬ 
action set in, and the romantic poems Si Scott and his 
imitators are one among many of its fruits. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel, the earliest of these pro¬ 
ductions (1805), exhibits the influence of the old romances 
much more decidedly than those of later date. Expres¬ 
sions and half lines constantly occur in it, which are 
transferred unaltered from the older compositions; and the 
vivid and minute description of Branksome Hall, with 
^hich the poem opens, is exactly in the style of the 
graphic old Trouv^res;— , # 


Nine-and-twenty knights of fiune 
Hnng their shields in BtHilksonie Hall; 
Nine-and>twenty squires of name 
' Brought them their steeds to boner from stall ; 
Nine-and-turenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all: 

They were all knights of mottle true. 
Kinsmen to the bold Buccleuch. 


Ten of them were sheathed in stool. 

With bolted s\ford, and spin: on heel: 

They quitted not their harness bright, 

Neither by day, nor yet by night: 

They lay down to rest, 

With corslet laood, * 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard; 

^ They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel. 

And they draqk the zed wine through the helmet barred. 

Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clod men, 

Waited the beck of the warders ten; 

Thirty steeds, both fleet and wight, 

Stood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel, 1 trow. 

And with Jedwood*axe at saddle-bow; 

A hundred jnore fed fr«e in stall> 

Such was Ihe castom of Branksome Hall. 
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The popularity of the Lay naturally induced Scott to 
go on working in the same mine; MarmUm came out in 
1808, and the Lady of the Lake in 1810. Marmion, 
though it has^ne passages, is faulty as a poem. The 
introductions to the cantos, addressed to six of his friends, 
are so long, and touch upon such a variety of topics, that 
the impressions they create interfere with those which the 
stoiy itself is intended to produce; nor have they much 
intrinsic merit, if we except that to William Rose, con¬ 
taining the famous memorial lines on Pitt and Fox. In 
the Lady of the LaJee, Scott’s poetical .style reaches its 
acme. Here the romantic tale culminates; the utmost 
that can be expected from a kjnd of poetry far below the 
highest, andTrom a metre essentially inferior to the heroic, 
is here attained. The story is conducted with much art; 
the characters are interesting; the scenery glorious; the 
versification far less ^ulty than in MarmUm, 

Byron’s Oriental Tales—the Gmour, the Corsair, the 
Bride of Abydos, &e.—are but imitations, with changed 
scenery and accessories, of Scott’s romantic poems, though 
they displaced t^em for a time in the public favour. But 
the Lady of the Lake will proj^hly outlive the Corsair, 
because it appeals to wider and more permanent sympa¬ 
thies. The young, the vehement, the restless, delight in 
the latter, because it reflects and glorifies to their imagi¬ 
nation the wild disorder of their own spirits; the aged and 
the calm find little in it to prize or to commend. But the 
former poem; besides that * hurried frankness of compo¬ 
sition which pleasea soldiers, sailors, and young people of 
bold and active disposition,’^ has attractions also for the 
firm even mind of manhood and the pensiveness of age: 
^e truth and vividness of its painting, whether of manners 
or of nature, delight the one; the healthy buoyancy of 
tone, recalling the days of its youthful vigour, pleasantly 
interests the other. 

' I4fe of SaM: Duu^. 
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The following extract is from the well-known Pirated 
Song, v^th which the Corsair opens:— 

O’er the glad^^tera of the dark blue eea, 

Onr thoughts as boiindless, and onr souls as fine, 

Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 

Snnrey our empire, and behold our home. 

These are our realms, no limits to their sway— 

Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey, 
an Ours the wild life in tumult still to range 
From toil to rest, and joy in every change. 

Oh, who can tell? not thou, luiurious slave I 
Whose soul would sicken o’er the heaving wave I 
Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and ease! * 

Whom slumber soothes not—pleasure cannot please^— 

Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath triq^, 

And danced in triumph o’er the waters wide, || 

Tho exulting sense—tho pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer of ^hat trackless way; 

That for itself can woo the approaching flght, 

And turn what some deem danger to delight; 

That seeks what cravens shun with more than zeal. 

And where tho feebler faint—can only feel:— 

Feel—to the rising bosom’s inmost core. 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar! 

Moore’s Lalla Roolch^ also a romantic poem, more 
musical and more equably sustained than those of Byron, < 
but inferior to his in force, and to Scott’s both in force and 
nobleness. One passage we will give;—^it is that in 
which the Peri, whose admifl^ion to Paradise depends upon 
her finding a gift for the Deity which will be meet for his 
acceptance, and who has already vainly offeied the heart’s 
blood of a hero fallen in his country’s defence, and the last 
sigh of a maiden who had sacrificed her life for her lovei^ 
—find!, at last, the acceptable gift in the tear of peni¬ 
tence, shed by one who had seemed hardeii^d in prime: 

* But, hark I the vesper-call to prayer, 

As slow the orb of daylight sets, 

Is rising Bxreetly on the air 
From ^(riia’s tibonsond miaarete! 
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The hoj has started from the bed 
Of flowery, where he had laid his head, 

And down upon the fragrant sod 
Kneels, with his forehead to the South, 

Lisping the eternal name of <jh>d * 

From purity's own cherub mouth, 

And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
like a stray babe of Paradise, 

Just lighted on that floweiy plain. 

And seeking for its home again I 

Oh, ’twas a sight— tliat Heaven—that child— 

A scene which might have well beguiled 
IVn haughty Eblis of a sigh , 

tFor glories lost and peace gone by. 

And how felt he, the wretched man 
Reclining there—while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife^ 

Flew o’er the dark field of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting>place, 

Nor broug}^ him back one branch of grace!* 

‘ There was a time,’ he said, in mild 
Heart-humbled tones,—' thou blessed child! 

When, young and I'aply pure as thou, 

1 looked and prayed like thee,-«rbut now- 

He ^lung his head,—each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, whmh had slept 
From boyhood’s hour, thannstant came 
Fresh o’er him, and he wept—he wept! ’ 

5. The historical poem is a metrical narrative of public 
events, extending over a period more or less prolonged of 
• a nation's history. It lies open to the obvious objection 
that, if the infsntion be merely to communicate facts, they 
can be more easily and clearly described in prose; if to 
Amte something poetically beautiful, the Avant of unity 
of plan, and the restraints Avhich the historical style im- 
plijs on the imagination, must be fatal to success. Hence 
tjSrhJfeiing chronicles of Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, 
and Robert Manning, though interesting to the Historian 
of our literature, are of no value to the critic. In Dryden’s 
Annus MirahiMs the defects of this style are less 
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apparent, because the narrative is confined to Ihe events 

of one ^Tear, and that year (1666) was rendered memorable 
by two great calamities, neither of which was unsusceptible 
of poetic treatment—the great Plague, and the Fire of 
liondon. Yet, after all, the Annus MvrahU/is is a dull 
poem; few readers would now venture upon the intermin¬ 
able series of its lumbering stanzas. 


Bidactic Poetry: Tlup *Hind and Panther;' Essay on Man; 

Essay on Critioisni; 'Vanity of Human Wishea’ 

We have now arrived at the didactic class o^ poems, 
those, namely, in which it is the exfitress object«of the writer 
to inculcate some moral lesson, some religious tenet, or 
some philosophical opinion. Pope’s EstStiy on Man^ Dry- 
den’s Hind and Panther, and many other well-known 
poems, answer to this description. . 

All, or very nearly all, the Anglo-Saxon poetry composed 
subsequently to the introduction of Christianity, bears a 
didactic character. Qf Csedmon the Venerable Bede re¬ 
marks, that he ' never con^iosed an idle verse; ’ that is 
to say, his poetical aims «were always didactic. A large 
proportion also of the English poetry produced in the 
three centuries following the conquest had direct instruc¬ 
tion in view. Most of Chaucer’s allegories point to some 
kind of moral; but the father of our poetry seems to have 
thought that when a writer desired to be purely anil 
simply didhctic, he should employ prose; for the only two 
of the CanJU^bury Tales which answer to that description 
—the ParsorCe Tale on Penance, and the Tale of Mell^ 
hcBUS enforcing the duty of the forgiveness of injuries—are 
in prose. Sbakspeare never wrote a didactierpoem*; ^ough 
there is no limit to the suggestiveness and thou^t-en- 
kindling power of his pregnant lines. The same may be 
said of Milton; yet, as might be expected from the extreme 
earnestness of the n&n* a subordinate didactic purpose is 
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often traceable, not only in the Paradise Lost, but in the 
Comus, the Lycidas, and even the Sonnets, The "'earliest 
regular didactic poem in the language is the Hind and 
Panther of Dryden, who, it will be remembered, was always 
a good and ready prose writer, who dereloped his poetical 
talent late, and who, but for his marvellous genius for 
rhyme, which grew constantly with his years, would have 
preferred, one might fancy, prose to verse for a i^gious 
polemic, as he had preferred it twenty years befo™for an 
essay on the Drama. However, we mfist be thankful that 
by indulging his genius in this instance, .he has left us a 
very extraordinary specimen of metrical dialectics. 

TheHimd^and Panther cannot properly be called an 
allegory, for over the greater portion of it there is no 
second meaning in reserve; the obvious sense is the only 
one. The interlocutors and mute personages are alle¬ 
gorical, and that is alj. Instead of Bossuet and Burnet, 
we have the Hind and the Panther; but the expressions 
which are put in the mouths of the^ animals are, for the 
most part, precisely those which nii|j^t have been put in 
the mouths of the divines. In the two following extracts 
the rival disputants are introduced to the reader:— 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged, 

Fed on the lawns, and in the forost ranged; 

Witliout unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she' knew no sin: 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds, 

And Scjthian shafts; was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, thoiigh fitted not to die.. <• 

The Independents, Quakers, Free-thinkers, .Anabaptists, 
Socinians, and Presbyterians, are next enumerated, under 
the emblems of the Bear, the Hare, the Boar, the Fox, 

f d tlm Welf. The Lion, whose business, as king of beasts, 
to ifep order in the forest, is, of course, James 11. The 
Panther is then introduced:— 

The Panther, sure the noblest next the Hind, 

And fiuxest creatnie of the spottedrkind; 
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Oh, could her inborn stains be washed awaj, * 

She were too good to be a beast of prey 1 
How can I praise or blame, and not offend, 

Or how divide the lirailty &um the finend ? 

Her fault#and virtues lie so mix'd, that she 
Not wholly stands condemn’d nor wholly free. 

Then, like her ipjui'd Lion, let me speak; 

Ho cannot bend her, and he would not break. 

If, as our dreaming Flatonists report, 

There could be spirits of a middle sort, 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for hell, 

Who just dropped half way down, nor lower fell; 

So pois^ so gently she descends fium high. 

It seems a soft dismission i^m the sky. 

# 

The first two books are taken up with docf^rinal* discus¬ 
sions. The third opens with a long desultory conversation, 
partly on politics, partly on pending or recent theological 
controversies (that between Bryden and StilUngfleet, for 
instance), partly on church parties and the sincerity of 
conversions. The language put in the mouth of the Hind 
often jars most absurdly with the gentle magnanimous 
nature assigned to her; and in her sallies and rejoinders 
the tone of the coarse unscrupulous party-writer appears 
without the least disguise. This conversation is ended by 
the Panther proposing to relate the tale the Swallows. 
By these birds the English Catholics are intended, who, 
following the foolish counsels of the Martin, (Father Petre, 
James’s trusted adviser) Ire‘expelled from their nests, and 
perish miserably. A conversation follows on the politics 
of the Church of England, Viewed in the light of sub¬ 
sequent events, the confidence expressed by the Hind in. 
the Panther’s immovable adherence to her non-resistance 
principles excites a smile. The Hind next volunteers the 
story of the Pigeons, by whom are meant t]|p .Anglican 
clergy. Their ringleader, the Buzxard, is a satiricalllketch 
of Hurnht, an important actor in the intrigues which 
brought on the Bevolution. By following the Buzzard’s 
counsel, the Pigeons draw down upon themselves the 
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righteous wrath of the farmer (James II.). The poem 
then ends abruptly. * 

The most remarkable didactic poem in the language 
is Pope’s Essay on Man, written in *1732. Mandeville 
and others had recently impugned the benevolence and 
sanctity of the Deity by pointing out a variety of evils 
and imperfections in the system of things, and asserting 
that these were necessary to the welfare and stability of 
human society. This is the whole argument of tl^ Fahle 
of the Bees, Pope in his Essay imdertakes to * vindicate 
the ways of G-od to man.’ And how iloes he do so ? 
Not —^with Regard to physical evil—^by admitting, indeed, 
with the Apostle, that the * whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together,’ but connecting its imperfect 
condition with the original sin and fall of moral agents; 
not —with regard to moral evil—by tracing it to man’s 
abuse of his &e& will^ permitted but not designed by his 
Creator, and to the ceaseless activity of evil spirits; bat, 
by representing evil, moral as well as physical, to be a 
part of God’s providential scheme for the government qf 
the universe, to^ be in fact not absolutely and essentially 
evil, but only relatively and incidentally so:— 
mi partial evili muyetsal good. 

All this was pointed out, shortly after the appearance of 
the Essay, in a criticism from tl^ pen of Grousaz, a Smss 
professor. Warburton, in the commentary which he at¬ 
tached to a new edition of the poem in 1740, replied to 
the strictures of Crousaz, and with mulh pains ’and inge¬ 
nuity endeavoured t(f give an innocent meaning to all the 
apparently questionable passages. Buffhead, in his Life 
of Pope, gives it as his opinion that Warburton com)>letely 
an ^ededj# Johnson was more clear-sighted. In his Life 
after saying that Bolingbroke supplied the poet 
’ with the principles of the Essay, he adds, * These prin¬ 
ciples it is not my business to clear from obscurity, dog¬ 
matism, or falsehood.* And again—^The positions which 
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he transmitted from Bolingbroke he seems not to have 
undersfood, and was pleased with an interpretation which 
made them orthodox.’ But what sense but one is it pos* 
sible to attach to ^ch passages as the following?— 

If places or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
then, a Sorgia or a Catiline ? 

*^0 knows, but He, whose hand the lightning forms, 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 

Pours fierce amMtion in a Cesar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind? 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs; 

Account fbr moral as for natural things; 

Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit ? 

In both, to reason ri^t is to submit ^ 

Evidently God is here made not the permitter only, but 
the designer^ of moral evil. Again— 

Submit—^in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou caust bear. 

From this dictum, left unguarded as it is, it might be 
inferred that virtue, and the acting in obedience to con¬ 
science or against it, had nothing to do with man’s blessed¬ 
ness. Again— * 

Wbo sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow ihlL 

• 

Yet we are told, ‘You'are of more value than many 
sparrows.’. Phen||pena in - the moral world are here con¬ 
founded with phenomena in the natural. With God there 
is neither small nor great in a material sense; so far these 
lines convey a just lesson. But how can anything which 
affects the welfare of a human soul—^be it^that of a 
‘ hero ’ or of a pauper—be measured by a standard of 
material Neatness ? 

Alive to the weak points in the morality of the essay. 
Pope wrote the Universal Prayer, as a kind of compen- 

c c 2 
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dious exposition of the meaning which he desired to be 
attached to it. In this he says that the Creatorj— 

Binding Nature fast in fate. 

Left £ree the human will. 

How this can be reconciled with the suggestion to— 

Account for moral as for natural things, 

■9 

Warburton never attempted to explain. 

Mr. Carmthei-s, in his Life of Pope, speaks of this con- 
tioversy as if i^could have no interest for people of the 
present generation, who read the Essay for the sake of its 
brilliant rhetoric and exquisite descripfious, and do not 
trouble themselves about the reasoning. But whether they 
are consciouS of it or not, the moral tone of the poem does 
influence men’s minds, as the .use which is constantly made 
of certain well-known lines sufficiently demonstrates.* It 
was necessary, therefore, to commence our notice of the 
poem with this brief criticism of its general drift We 
now proceed to quote one or two passages from this won¬ 
derful production, which is stamped throughout with an 
intellectual foroe which was perhaps never exceeded among 
the sons of men. 

Lo! the poor ludian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind; 

His soul proud science never taught to straj 
Par as the solar walk or milky way; 

Yet simple nature to luS hope has given, 

Behind the eloud-topp’d hQl, an humbler heaven; 

Some safer world in depth of woods ^braced, 

Some happier island in the watery wvte, * 

Where slaves once more their native land behold, 

No flends torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 

To hb, contents his natural de8ire-<- , 

He asks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His fisithfiil dog shall bear him company. 

For instance— 

In &ith and hope mankind may disagree, 

But all the world’s concern is clufiity. 
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The optimism, whioh is the philosophicsd key-note of the 
Essay—^which Leibnitz had rendered &8hionable by his 
Tkeodiceaf and Voltaire was to turn into ridicule in his 
Candide —^is thus *summed up at the end of the first 
part:— 

Submit^—in this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear. 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst j|^t see; 

All discord, harmony not understood; 

All })artial evil, universal good; 

And, spite of pride, in erring reasons spite. 

One truth is clear—Whatever is, is right. • 

The following analysis of Fame is from the fourth part:— 

s 

What^B fame ?— k. fanmed life in others’ breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en before oup death; 

Just what you hear, you have; and what’s unknown. 

The same (my lord) if Tally's or your own. 

All that we fed of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friend|; 

To all beside, as much an empty shade 
As Eugene living, or a Cesar dead; 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Or on the Bubicon or on the Rhine. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod— 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. . 

*«««.*««* 

All fame is foreign but of true desert, 

Flays round the head, but comes not to the heart; 

*One Belf-d|>pioving hour wholo years ou^eighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud hums; 

And moreV^e joy Maxcellns exiled feels, 

^ Than Ceesai wi^ a senate at his lieels. 

The Eaaay on Oriticiem must also be classed among 
didactic poems. In it Pope lays down rules,’in emulation 
of Horace^s famous Epistle de Arte Poetic&f of Boileau’s Art 
de Po^aie, and Eoscommon’s Eaaay on TranaUxted Verae, 
for the guidance, not* of the writers, but of the critics, of 
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poetry. The depth and sincerity of the admiration with 
which Pope looked up to the ancient masters of song, 
appear from many passages of this brilliant Essay, parti-* 
cularly from the peroration of the first part, which, though 
somewhat marred by the anti-climax at the end, is replete 
with a nervous strength—^the poet’s voice quivering, as 
it were, with suppressed emotion, yet not less clear or 
musical for the weakness—^wbich it is easier to £^1 than 
to describe. 

Still gre^vith bays each ayicicnt altar stands, 

Above the reach of sacrilegiohs hands; * 

Secnil from flames, frrom envy's flercer rage, 

C ilraetive war, and all-involving age. 

, fimm each dime the leam'd their incense bring! 

Hear, in all tongues consenting paeans ring! 

In praise so just let every voice be joined. 

And fill the general clioras of mankind. 

Hail, bards triumphant! bom in happier days, 

Immortal heirs universal praise I 
Whose honours with increifee of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound. 

And ^ilds applaud that must not yet be found f 
0 may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, the meanest, of yonr sons inspire, 

(That on weak wings from fro* pursues your flights, 

Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes), 

To teach vain wits a science little known, * 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Johnson’s poem on the Vanity of Humcm Wiafies is 
imitated from the tenth Satire of Juvenal. The striking 
passage on Hannibal (expende Hannibalem, <&c.) is trans¬ 
ferred to Charles XII. of Sweden, lines will bear 

quotation:— 

* 

* On what foundations studs the warrior's pride. 

How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles dedde; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of Are, ** 

No dangers fright him, and no labonrs tire; 

O'er love, o’er fesr, extends his wide domain, 

Hneonquer’d lord of plMsnre ud oTpain; 
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No to him padflc floeptres yi^ 

War BOimda tlia lie meheB to the field; 

Sehold Bonooiidutg kings their powem combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign; 

Peace conrta^s hand, but spreads her idianns in rain; 
* Think nothing gained,’ he cries, ’till nought remain;' 
’ On Moscow’s walls till Oothic standards fij,’ 

’ And all be mine beneath the Polar sl^.’ 

The march begins in military state. 

And nations on hie eye suspended wait; 

Stem Famine guards the solitaty coast. 

And Winter barricades the realms of Frost; 

Ho comes, nor want nor cold his course d^y;— 

Hide, blushing Glory, Pultowa’s day: 

The Tanguish’d hero leaves his broken bonds. 

And shows his miseries in distant lands; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, * 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Bid no subverted empire mark his end? 

Bid rival monarchs give the fatal wound? 

Or hostile millions press him to thoground? 

His fall was destined t^ barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. • 


Satirical Poetry—Moral; Personal; PolitioaL 

The didactic poet assumes the office of an educator; 
the satirist that of a cena&r Tnorum, The first has the 
same relation to the second which the schools of a country 
have to its courts of justice. One aims at forming virtue, 
and imparting wisdom; the other at sceuiging vice, and 
exposing folly. .According to its proper tiieory, satire is 
the Lyiich law of a civiliset^ society; it reaches persons, and 
punishes acts, which the imp^fectioxis of l^al justice 
would leave unchastised. But could not such persons and 
acts be more efficaciously influenced by wamiogs of a 
didactic nature ? should they not be left to the philosopher 
and the divine ? The satirist answers, no; there is a class 
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of offenders so case-hardened in vanity and selfisl^ess as 
to be proof against all serious admonition. To these the 
dictum applies— 

-Bidicnlum am 

Fortias et melius magnas plerumqne secat res. 

The only way of shaming or deterring them is to turn the 
world’s laugh against them—^to analyse their conduct, and 
show it up before the public gaze as intrinsically odious 
aud contemptible. He does not expect thereby to effect 
any moral improvement in but rather to shame and 
deter othera»>who might be preparing to imitate them; 
just as a goo^ system of police is favourable to morality, 
by diminishing the temptations and the returns to wrong¬ 
doing. The satirist therefore professes a moral purpose:— 

• 

Hear this and tremble, you who 'icape the laws-, 

Yes, while I Kve, no ridi or noble knave 
Shall walk the world ui!i||edit to hie grave; 

To Virtue only and her ^enda a friend, 

The world beside may murmur or commend.' 

• 

Satirical poetry is divisible into three classes—Moral, 
Personal, and Political. By the first is meant that general 
satire on contemporary morals and manners, of which 
Horace, Juvenal, and Pope furnish us with such admirable 
examples. Personal satires are those which are mainly 
directed against individuals, as Dryden’s M^Fleclcnoe, and 
English Bards and Scotch Revi&tvers, Political ^tires are 
written in the interest of a party in the State; the most 
famous instance is Dryden’s Absalom and AtdiiUyphd, 

In purely personal satire, the chances are so small in 
favour of the chastisement beidjg administered with pure 
itj|||urtiality and justice, that the world rightly attaches 
less value to it than to moral satire. I'he occasiens when 
personal satire becomes really terrible, are those when, in 


' Pope’s ImUtaiUMe of 
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the mi^t of a general moral satire on prevailing vices or 
follies^ the acts and character of individuals are introduced 
by way of Uluatrairng the maxims that have just been 
enunciated. The attack then has the appearance of being 
unpremeditated, as if it had been simply suggested by the 
line of reflection into which the poet had fallen; and its 
effect is proportionally greater; Pope well understood 
this principle, as we shall presently see. 

In the Middle Ages, moral satire generally seized upon 
ecclesiastical abuses. Th^Land of Cokayne (assigned by 
Warton to the •end of tne eleventh century, but which 
must be at least a century later) is a satire on the indo¬ 
lence and gluttony into which the monastic life; when 
relaxed, has occasionally fallen. The Vision of' Piers 
Plowman is in great part satirical directing its attacks 
chiefly against the higher secular clergy. 

The satires of Donne and Hall j(the first of which re¬ 
ceived the honour of modernisation from Pope) are too 
rough and harsh to have much poetical value. For a 
specimen of HalPs powers in this way, we take the follow¬ 
ing picture of a chaplain in a country house, at the end of 
the sixteenth century;— 

A gentle squire would gladly entertaine 

Into his house some trencher-chapelaine: 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions. 

First, that he lie upon the truckle'bed, 

Whiles his young maister li^ o'er his head. 

Secondly, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presume to sit abore the salt. 

Third, that he never diange his trencher twice; 

Fourth, that he use all common courtesies; 

Sit bare at meales, and one halfe rise and wait; 

Last, that he never his young maister boat. • 

» » * * » ■ # 

All these observed, he could contented be. 

To give five markes and winter livetie. 


Swift's satire, strbng and crushing as it is, is so much 
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the less effective, because it seems to spring, not from 
moral indignation, but from a misanthropical dis^ist at 
mankind. Pope excelled in satire, as in eveiything else 
that he attempted, and must be ranked ^th the few really 
great satirists of all time. Not that his indignant de¬ 
nunciations were npt f4ll)uently prompted by personal 
pique and irritated vanity; but his fine taste usually 
enabled him to mask his personal feelings under the veil, 
more or le&s transparent, of a stem and stoical regard for 
virtue. His satirical writing in verse consist of the 
four Moral Essays, in the forlrof Epistles, addressed to 
several persohs; the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, also 
called the F%ologue to the Satvres, the Imitations of 
Horace (six in the heroic couplet, and two in octo-syllabics, 
after the manner of 9wift), the Epilogue to the Sati/res, 
and the Dunciad, Of the Moral Essays, the first, Of the 
Knowledge and Gha/racters of Men, is, till jq^t at the 
close, rather descriptive than satirical. In the second. On 
the Characters of Women, he dashes at once into satire. 
In contrast to ^ose empty-headed, frivolous fair ones, 
whose *true n6-meaning puzzles.more than wit,’ he 
draws the celebrated charactor df Sarah Duchess of 
•Marlborough:— 


"BnS^wluit am these to great Atossa’e mind, 
Scarce once herself, by turns' all woman kmd; 
Who, with herself, or others, from her birth 
Finds all her life o^ warfare upon earth; 
Shinto in exposing knares and painting fools. 
Yet is whatever she hates and ridicules. 

No thought adTOttces, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes agun. 

Full sixty years tiSe world has been her trade, 
¥he wisest feol much time has era made. 

• » * # » ♦gE- 

Offend her, and she known not to fhtgive; 
Oblige her, and she’ll hate you while you lire; 
But die, and shell adore you—then the bust 
And temple rise—then IW again to dhst. 
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Last night her lord vas all that*s good and greaW 
A knave this ipomiag, and Im will a cheat 
Strange! the means defeated of the ends, 

By spirit lobb’d power, warmth of fiends. 

By wealth of followers! without one distress, 

Side of herself, through very selfishness t 
Atossa, cursed with every gi|||ed prayer, 

Childless with all her childro^wants an heir. 

To heirs unknown descends the ungoaided store, 

Or wanders, heaven>dirBcted, to the poor. 

In the third essay, on the Use of RicheB, after the 
beautiful description of th<| Man of Rosa, who, with ‘ five 
hundred pounds a year,’ made his beneficent influeiyce 
felt in all the country round, occurs, by way of contrast, 
the picture of the closing scene of Charles dl.’s spleddid 
favourite, the second Duke of Buckinghfm:— 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hong. 

The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 

#n once a flock-hed, but repaired with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, nev^ meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling fiom that bed 
Wliere tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies-^alss! how changed fgom him, 

That life of pleasure, and that soul of whim! 

Gallant and'gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton S9irewsbuiy and love; 

Or Just as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter left of all his store t 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, flrieuds. 

And fame^ this lord of useless thousands endsl 

Pope perhaps took up this particular character from the 
ambition of rivalliog Diyden, who, as wa shall seie pre¬ 
sently, wrote a powerful piece of satire upon Buckingham, 
in bis Absalom omd AchUopheL The fourth essay satirises 
the various kinds'of bad taste, but contains no passages 
particularly suitable for citation. 

In the epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot—one of the brightest, 
wittiest, and most'forcible productions of the human 
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intellect—after lashing the minor poets of the day, all 

whom— 

* his modest s&ture bade translate. 

And own’d that nine such poets made a'Tate— 

the poet proceeds to stri^^t higher game:— 

Peace to all such J but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires : 

Bless’d with each talent, and each art to please. 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 

Should such a man, too fond to role alono, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the tlwne, 

« View^im with scomAil, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damnewith faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to l^imd, and yet afmid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicions friend; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging that lie ne'er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws, 

And sit attentive to his own applajOse; 

While wits and templars ereiy sentmice raise^ 

And wonder with a foolish facs of-praise— 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

** Who would not weep, if Atticus* were he ? 

It would bs easy to multiply extracts from the imitations 
of Horace which follow; but we must leave the reader to 
study them for himself. Sketches of his own boyhood— 
concise hut weighty criticisms on English poets—savage 
attacks on- the objects of his hate—Lord Hervey, for 
instance—and poble descriptions, somewhat jarring there¬ 
with, of the ideal dignity and equity of satire,—all this 
and morOk will be found in these wonderful productions. 
TbRwo which are written in the manner of Swift show a 
'marked inferiority to the rest. '' 

Jn the Dundad personal satire predominates, but there 
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are passages of more general bearing in which Pope rises 
to the* full height of his genius. Such a passage is the 
description of the approach of the empire of Duluess, at 
the end of the poem 

She comes! she comes 1 the t||^le throne bdiold, &c. 

In personal satire, the main object is the exposure of 
an individual, or individuals. Skelton’s satires on Wolsey 
are perhaps the earliest example in our literature. Dry-^ 
den’s M^FlecJcnoe is an attack on Shad well, a rival dramatist 
and a Whig, and therefore doubly pbnoxious to the Tory 
laureat. Churchill’s satires, though much exjolled by his 
contemporaries, have little interest for madem readers. 
Gifford’s Baviad and Mceviad is a clever satire in two 
parts, in the manner of Pope^ on the affected poets and 
poetesses of the Gruscan school, so called after Della 
CrUsca, an Italian, the coryphseus .of this namby-pamby 
tribe. The following extract will give an idea of its 
merits:— 

Lo, Della Crusca! In his closet pent, ^ 

He toils to give the crude conception vent; 

Abortive thoughts, that right and wrong confound. 

Truth sacrificed to letters, sonse to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine. 

And noise and nonsense clatter through the line. 

* ’Tie done. Her house the generous Fiozzi lendff, 

And thither summons her blue-stocking finonds; 

The summons her blue-stocking friends obey, 

Lured by the love of poetry—and tea. 

* In the Efiglish Boards and Scotch Remmers, Bjnron, 
with the reckless petulance of youth, held up to ridicule 
nearly all the poets of his day—Scott, Wordswwth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Moore, &c. In later life, however, he 
made ample amends for several of these attacks, to which 
iriitatioh against the Edinburgh Keview, and the feeling 
of power, rather than any serious dislike of his brother 
poets, had impelled him. The point and spirit of the 
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poem &11 off after the first two hundred linear and it be^ 
comes at last absolutely tedious. T^e following extracts 
will serre to illustrate the bold and dashing character of 
this satire. The first regards Southey 


Next see tremendoos Thalaba come on, 
Arabia’s monstroos, vild, and wondrous son; 
HomdanieTs dread destroyer, who o'erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal hero I all thy foes o'ercome, 

For ever reign—tiie rival of Tom Thumb I 
Since startled metre fled before thy face, 

Well wert thou doomed the last of all thy.race, 
Wellsnight triuxflphant Genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense! 

The next is on Wordsworth:— 


Next comes the dull dijgciple of thy school, 

That mild apostate from poetic rule, 

The simple Wordsworth—framer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his favourite May. 

Who warns his friend to ' shake off toil and trouble, 

And quit his books, for fear of growing double; ’ 

Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 

Convincing all by demonstration 
Poetic souls ddig^t in prose insanl^ " 

And Christmas stories tortured into ihyme, 

Contain the essence of the true sublimeL 
Thus, when he tells the Tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of her ‘ idiot boy,’ 

A mooU'Struc^ siUy lad who lost his way. 

And like his bard, confounded night wiffi day, 

So dose on each pathetic point he dwells, r 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

That all who view the ' idiot in his glory,’ 

Conceive the hard the hero of the story. 

4 

% 

J^litical satire castigates, nominally in the interest of 
vime, but really in the interest of a party, the wicked or 
'contesiptible qualities of the adherents of the "opposite 
factidn. The two most notable exemplifications in our 
literature are Butler’s Budihrae and Bryden’s Absalom 
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and Achitophd, , The figures of Sir Hudibras and Ralpho 
—the one intended ^ represent the military Puritan, half 
hypocrite, half enthusiast— 

vho Imilt bis faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun; 

the other meant to expose a lower type of Puritan cha> 
racter, in which calculating craft, assuming the mask of 
devotion without the reality, made its profits out of the 
enthusiasm of others—are satirical creations which, if not 
equal to Don Quixote and Sancho, can never lose their 
interest in the countiy which produced the originals. The 
following extract refers to the clamour in the city against 
the Church of England about the commencement of the 
civil war;— ^ 

The oyster-women locked their fish up, 

And trudged away to ciy No Bishop: 

The mouse-trap men laid saTe^-alls by, 

And ’gainst er’l counsellors did ciy: 

Botchers left old deaths in the lurch 
And fell to turn and patch the church; 

Some ciy’d the Covenant, instead • 

Of pudding-pies and ginger-bread; 

And somtf'fSr brooms, old boots and shoes, 

Bawl’d out to purge the Commons-house; « 

Instead of kitdien-stufl^ some cry 
A gospel-preaching ministry; &c. 

The satirical portraits id Ahaalovn and Achitophd are 
drawn with a masterly hand. They include the leading 
statesmen and politicians of the Whig party towards the 
end of the reign of Charles 11. The occasion of the satire 
was furnished by a plot, matured by the busy brain of 
Shaftdsbury, for placing on the throne at the king’s death 
his natural son the Duke of Monmouth, to the«exclusion 
of his brother the Duke of York. The story of Absalom’s 
rebellion supplied a parallel, singularly close in some 
respects, of whidh Dryden availed himself to the utmost. 
Absalom is the Duke of Monmouth, Achitophel, bis crafty 
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affviser, is the Earl of Shaftesbury, David*stands for 
Charles II., Zimri for the Duke of Buckingham, t&c. &c. 
Some of the characters, though menVf mark at the time, 
have ceased to figure in history; and the satire on them 
interests us but little. But the sketches of Shaftesbury, 
Halifax, Buckingham, and Titus Oates, derive an interest, 
independently of the skill and vigour of the drawing, 
from the historical importance of the persons represented. 
Shaftesbury is tli^ described;— 

Of these the ihhie Adiitophel vas first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst; 
close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, hold, and turbulent of vit; 

# 

Here follow the lines given above at page 234; after 
which the poet proceeds:— 

A daring pilot in extremitv, 

Pleased udth the danger \rhen the waves went high. 

He sought the storms; but for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands, to boast his wit. 

Great wits are sure to maduoss near allied, 

And thin pardtious do their bounds divide; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 

Itx^fuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

. Punish a body which he could not please, 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease; 

And all to leave what with bis toil he won 
To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son ? 

Halifax, known as the ‘Trimmer,* who defeated the 
Exclusion Bill, is the subject of a few laudatory lines:— 

Jothom, of piercing wit and pregnant thought: 

Endowed by nature, and by learning taught • 

To move assemblies, who but only tried 
„ The worse awhile, then chose the better side; 

Kor chose alone, but turned the balance too. 

So much the weight of one bravo man can do. 

following sketch of the Duke of Buckingham may 
be compared with that by Pope (see p. 3d5):— 
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Some of their chiefs were princes of the land: 

In the first rank of these did iiivan stand; 

A man so vesfions, that he seemed to be 
Not one, Ijjut all mankind’s epitome; 

Sti^in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was ereiything by fits, and nothing long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and bufiKwn; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking 
Besides ten thousand ireaks that died in thin'king. 

Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to eigoy I 

* * * * # * * 

' In eqtumdcring wealth was his peculiar art; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert 

Beggared by fools, whom still he found too late, • 

Ho had his jest, and they had his estate. * 

He laifghed himself from court; then sought rdief 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief; 

For spite of him, the wei^t of business fell 
On Absalom, and wise Achitophel; 

Thus wicked but in will, of meafis bereft. 

He left no faction, but of'that waa left. 

Oates, the chief witness in the Popish plot of 1680, is 
the object of a long rolling fire of invectives, from which 
we can only extract a few lines:— 

His memory, miraculously great, 

Gould plots, exceeding man's belief, repeat; 

Which therefore cannot be accounted lies, 

For human wit conldmevcr such devise. 

Some future truths are mingled in his book; 

But where the witness failed, the prophet spoke; 

* Some things like visionary fiight appear: 

The spirit caught him up,—the Lord knows where ; 

And gave him his rabbinical degree, 

Unknown to foreign university. 

Churchill’s Prophecy of Famme was an ■unworthy 
attack i^on the Scotch, written, when the author was 
closely linked with the demagogue John Wilkes, and 
betokening his influence. The* minister, Lord Bute, had 
given places in Enghmd to several of his countrymen; hinc 

D D 
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UUie lachrymae ! There is no proper arrangement^in the 
poem, no evidence of a concerted plan; the writer seems 
to have fired off his small arms just as Jit might happen, 
shooting wildly and rapidly, in the vague notion that some 
of the shot might hit. In the early portion of the satire, 
the wit consists, according to Churchiirs usual manner, in 
the ironical ascription to the Scotch of virtues, the bad 
qualities opposite to which are supposed to be notoriously 
prominent in their national character. Two Scotch 
shepherds, Jockey and Sawney, are then introduced, 
bewailing, in altern^e strophes, the sad c^mdition of their 
country since the fatal day of Culloden : they are joined 
by the^goddecs Famine, who pr4>phesies the approaching 
exaltation of the nation through the advent of a Scotch¬ 
man (Lord Bute) to power, who will enable his country¬ 
men to fatten upon the riches of England. The names of 
democracy and liberty become hateful in the mouths of 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Co., of whom it might truly be said, 
in the words pf Milton:— 

Licene they mean when they ciy Liberty. 

Politically and socially this middle part of the century 
Was a dull and despicable period, in which the only objects 
that relieve the gloom are the genuine enthusiasm of 
Burke, on the one hand, and the keen, cold, caustic good 
sense of Horace Walpole, on the other. The allusions in 
Walpole’s letters to Churchill’s works, as they successively 
appeared, are full of point and truth; in fact the whole 
age, in its meanness and false assumption, its hypocrisy 
and its corruption, is wonderfully photographed in the 
correspondence of that intell^ent patrician, who made no 
% and endured none, who saw things just as they were, 
and had the gift of setting them down just a^ he saw 
them. ' 

If it be a marked descent from Dryden to Churchill, it 
is a still deeper, fall from Churchill to Peter Pindar. 
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John Wolcot, a native of Devonshire, was educated by his 
uncle, an obscure medical practitioner at Fowey, to his 
own profession. 9!'be natural vulgarity of his mind was 
never corrected, nor his irrepressible conceit ever rebuked, 
by the association with his betters at a university: in the 
society of a small country town he was an oracle, a marvel 
of genius; there his sallies were .applauded, his ribaldry 
mistaken for satire, his obscenity for humour, and his low 
smartness for wit. It would be difficult to name a literary 
work exhibiting a more pitiful debasement of the human 
intellect than the Lousiad, published in 1786. The back¬ 
stairs tattle of the royal household had, it seems, ^spread 
a story that an animal of that description Iiad made its 
appearance on the king’.s plate at dinner, who had ordered 
the heads df all the cooks and scullions to be shaved in con¬ 
sequence. Upon this incident, real or imaginary, Wolcot 
founded what he calls a heroi-comic poem in five cantos, 
at the end of which, in servile imitation of Pope, he makes 
the Zephyr trani^ort the animal to the skies, And transform 
him into a planet, which is thereupon discovered by 
Herschel, and solemnly named the Georgium Sidus. 

It may perhaps be said,—is not Peter Pindar the EnglisJj 
Beaumarchais; does he not, like him, turn sham greatness 
inside out, and demolish the superstitious awe with which 
privileged persons and classes are surrounded in the 
imaginations of the vulgar ? No, he is not comparable to 
Beaumarchais, for Beaumarchais did a solid and necessary 
work, and he did not. Continental kings, before the 
French Revolution, however personally despicable, they 
mightibe, were formidable, because the political system 
was despotic, because they wielded an enormous power 
irresponsibly, and could consign to a perpetual dungeon 
by their* lettres de cachet, unless prudence restrained 
them, any private citizen who might offend them. Yet 
traditional reverence and mistaken piety surrounded 
these kings with a halo of majesty and sanctity in 

D D 2 
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their peoples’ eyes; he therefore who undermined this 
reverence, who exhibited kings and queens as just as 
miserable forked bipeds, just as silly, greedy, and trifling, 
as men and women in general, did a good and necessary' 
work as one of the pioneers of freedom. But in England, 
in the eighteenth century, kings had no such powers; 
religious worship, thought, and its expression, were almost 
entirely free;^ our political liberties were in the main 
srcure; no king could send an Englishman to prison at 
his own caprice, or subject him to arbitrary taxation, or 
deprive him of representation in parliament What serious 
harm, then, could the utmost conceivable folly, malignity, 
and even profligacy, in the king and the royal family do to 
the people at large ? None whatever; th^e was therefore 
no object sufficient to justify a satire, no dignua vmdice 
nod'ua. On the other hand, the mere fact of the Hano¬ 
verian family being seated on the throne, however it might 
surround itself with German menials and waiting women 
like Madame. Schwellenberg, whom Wolpot lashes with 
indignant patriuj;ism,—constituted, in the eyes of every 
Englishman of sense, a standing protest on behalf of the 
sovereign right of the people to control its own destinies, 
and as such should have made that limited and muzzled 
royalty sacred from assault. 

A man who wrote so much, and whose tongue, as he says 
of himself,* 

So copious in a flux of metre, 
lajlntw et lahetuTf • 

could not but say a good thing occasionally. The postscript 
to his Epistle to James Boswell, Esq., being a supposed 
conversation between Dr. Johnson and the author, contains 
a^U-knbwn sally. 

F.P. have heard it whispered, Doctor, that, should you 
die before him, Mr. Boswell means to write your life.’ 

' Of course I am not speaking of Ireland. 

‘ Apologetic Postscript to Ode vfon Ode. 
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Johnson. * Sir, he cannot mean me so irreparable an ii^niy. 
Which^of us shall die first is only known to the Great Disposer 
of events; but were I sure that James Boswell would write my 
»life, I do not know 'Whether I would not anticipate the measure 
by taking his.' 

Since Dryden we have had no political satirist com¬ 
parable to Moore. In the Fudge Family in Faria, the 
letters of Mr. Phelim Fudge to his employer, Lord Castle- 
reagh, are an ironical picture of European society from 
the point of view of the Holy Alliance. The Parody on a 
celebrated Letter —^that addressed by the Prince Begent to 
the Duke of York in 1812—is a piece of cutting satire, in 
which every line has its open or covert stingy * 
Among the many shorter poems which fall under the 
description of political satire, none has attained greater 
notoriety than LiUihurlero, or better deserved it than the 
Vicar of Bray, The doggerel stanzas of the former were 
sung all over England about the time of the landing of 
William III., and are said to have contributed much ^ 
stir up the popular hatred against James. The Vicar of 
Bray is a witty narrative of the changes in political senti¬ 
ment which a beneficed clergyman, whose fundamental 
principle it is to stick to his benefice, might be supposed to 
undergo between the reigns of Charles II. and George I. 
The first and the last stanzas are subjoined:— 

In good King Charles's golden d&ja, 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous high'drareh man 1 was, 

And so 1 got preferment 
To teach my flock 1 never missed. 

Kings are by Ood appointed. 

And cursed are they that do resist • 

Or touch the Lord's anointed; 

And this is law, &c. 

The illustrious house of Hanover, 

And Protestant succession, 
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* To them I do allegiance swear— 

While thej can keep possession, 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter, 

And George my lawful King shall be-*- 
Until tlio times do alter: 

And this is law, 1 will maintain, 

. Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever King shall reign. 
I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


Pastoral Poetry:—Spenser, Pope, Shenstone. 

» ♦ 

Of the pastoral poetry of Greece, such as we have it in 
the exquisite Idyls of Theocritus, our English specimens 
are but a weak and pale reflection. The true pastoral 
brings us to the sloping brow of the hill, while the goats 
are browsing below; and on a rustic seat, opposite a 
statue of Priapus, we i^ee the herdsmen singing or piping, 
yet shunning to try their skill in the mid-day heats, 
ll^cause they fear to anger Pan, who then ‘rests, being 
a-weary, from his hunting.’* Even Virgil’s Eclogues, 
graceful and musical as they are, possess but a secondary 
excellence; they are merely imitations of Theocritus, and 
db not body forth the real rural life of Italy. The only 
English poetry which bears the true pastoral stamp is 
that of Burns and other Scottish writers;—and for this 
reason—that, like the Greek ‘ pastoral, it is founded on 
reality; it springs out of the actual life and manner of 
thought of the Scottish peasant. If it is rough-hewn and 
harsh in comparison wi|;h its Southern prototype, that is 
but saying that the Scottish peasant, though not despicably 
endowed, is, neither intellectually nor aesthetically, the 
of the Greek. 

The chief pastoral poems that we have, are l^enser's 
Shepherd^s KaUndar, Drayton’s Eclogues, Browne’s Bri- 


' T&eocritus, Idyl I. , 
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tannia*8 Pastorals, and Pope’s and Shenstone’s Pastorals, 
besides innumerable shorter pieces. It is scarcely worth 
while to make extracts. Browne’s so-called pastorals 
jought rather to b^ classed as descriptive poems, since they 
are destitute of that dramatic character which the true 
pastoral (which is, in fact, a rudimentary drama) should 
always possess. Pope’s Pastorals are close imitations of 
Theocritus, with the usual complement of Damons, Stre- 
phons, and Delias. The scenery professes to be in Windsor 
Forest and along the banks of the Thames, but it is, in 
great part, inr^inaiy. Shenstone’s Pastoral Ballad has 
some delicately-turned phrases; we subjoin a stanza or 
two:— 

When forced the fair nymph to forego, 

What anguish 1 felt at my heart [ 

Yet I thought- -but it might not bo so— 

’Twas vrith pain that she saw mo de))UTt. 

She gazed, as 1 slowly withdrew; 

My path I could hardly discern , 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

1 thought that she bade me return. , 

The nymph proves faithless; and ‘disapj^ointment’ is the 
burden of the concluding part or canto of the poem :— 

Alas ’ from the day that we met, 

What hope of an end to my woes? 

When 1 cannot endure to fozget 
The glance that undid my repose. 

Yet time may diminish the pain; 

The flower, and the shrub, and the*trce, 

* Which I reared for her pleasure in vain, 

In time may have comfort for me. ' 


Descriptive Poetry: — *Foly«olbion,’ <Cooper’s Hill,’ 

* The Seasons.’ * 

This kind of poetry labours under the want of definite 
form and scope; it is accumulative, not organic; and 
consequently is avoided, or but seldom used, by the greater 
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mdsters of the art The most bulky specimen of descrip¬ 
tive verse that we possess is Drayton’s Poly-olhibn ; the 
most celebrated, Thomson’s Seasons* The Poly-olhion 
is a sort of British gazetteer; it describes the most noted 
spots or towns in every English county, with historical 
illustrations. The poem shows ^eat imaginative as well 
as descriptive power; so that one wonders at the patient 
industry with which a man, whose gifts qualified him for 
higher things, must have worked out his dull task. The 
diction is simple and strong, and tends to the Saxon side 
of the language, as the following extract gl^jiws:— 

Of Albion's glorious isle, tbe trondeis whilst 1 writo, 

The sundry varying soils, the pleasures infinite, 

Whore heat kills not the cold, nor cold expels the heat, 

The calms too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great. 

Nor night doth hinder di^y, nor-day the night doth wrong, 

The summer not too short, the winter not too long— 

What help shall I invoke to aid my muse the wliile ? 

Thou genius of the place! this most renowned isle. 

Which livedst long before the all-earth-drowning flood, 

Whilst yet the earth did swarm with her gigantic brood, 

Qo thou before me still, thy circling shores about. 

Direct my bourse so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forests range, which way thy rivers flow, 

Wise genius, by thy help that so I may descry 
How thy &ir mountains stand, and how thy vaUeys lie. 

Cooper's Hill, by Sir John Denham, has the beautiful 
and often-quoted passage descriptive of the Thames:— 

Thames—the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
By his old sire—to his embraces nms, 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, , 

Whoso foam is amber, and their gravel gold, 
kis genius and less guilty wealth to explore, 

« Search not his bottom, but survey his shore; 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, * 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 
lake mothers which their infants over-lay. 
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Nor with a sudden and impetuous ^ve, 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave; 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil; 

But godlike his unwearied bounty flows; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does; 

Nor are his blessings to his banks conflned. 

But free and common as the sea, or wind, 

'Wlten he, to boast or to disperse his stores. 

Full of the tributes of his grateflil shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers. 

Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours; 
Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where'it wants, 
Citjj^jn deserts, woods in cities, plants; 

So that to us no thing, no place is strange. 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

O might 1 flow like thee, and make thy stseam 
My great example, as it is my tlteme! 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle, yet not dull. 
Strong without rage, witkSut o’erflowing full. 


Of Pope’s Windsor Forest, Johnson has remarked, ‘ The 
design of Windsor Forest is evidently taken from Cooper*s 
HiU, with some attention to Waller’s poena on The Pa/rk, 
.... The objection made by Dennis is\.he want of plan, 
or a regular subordination of parts terminating in the* 
principal and original design. There is this want in most 
descriptive poems; because, as the scenes which they must 
exhibit successively, are all subsisting at the same time, 
the order in which they are shown must by necessity be 
arbitrary, and more is not to be expected from the last 
part than the first.’ 

Thomson’s Seasons, a poem in blank Verse, in four books, 
bears some resemblance, though no comparison, to Virgil’s 
Georgies, The descriptions of the appearances of nature, 
the habits of animals, and the manners of men, are gene¬ 
rally given with truthful and vivid delineation. The more 
ambitious flights—if a fine panegyric on Peter the Great 
be excepted—in which he paints great characters of 
ancient or modern story, or philosophise^ or plays the 
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mdralist—are less successful. Even in describing nature, 
Thomson betrays a signal want of imagination; he saw 
correctly what was before him—^the outward shows of 
things—^but never had a glimpse of ‘ 

Thp light that never wan on sea or land, 

The inspiration, and the poet’s drepm. 

There are passages from which the author might be 
set down as a pantheist; but poets are often inconsistent; 
and, as Pope disclaimed the fatalism which seems to be 
taught by the Essay on Man, so Thomson might have 
declined to father the pantheism which seems to pervade 
the following lines, if expressed in sober prose:— 

What is this mighty breath, yc sages, say, 

That in a powerful laAgimge, felt, not heard, 

Inatructs the fowls of heaven, and through their breast 
Those arts of lovo diffuses ? What but God ? 

Inspiring God! Vho, boundless Spirit all, 

And unremitting energy, pervades, 

Adjusts, sustuins, and agitates the whole. 

A passage at thfe end of Spring contains a well-known 
line— . 

. Delightful task! to roar the tender thought, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh in^ruction o’er the mind, 

To breiithc the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
Tho generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

The lines on the robin, in Winter, are in Thomson’s best 
manner:— 

The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed hy Gie cruel season, crowd around 
^ The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
•Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The red'breast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky, • 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half*afraid, he fiwt 
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Against the 'window beats; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is; 
Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


Lyrical Poetry:—Devotional, Loyal, Patriotic, Amatory, ’ 
Bacchanalian, Martial 

Lyrical poetry, as its name denotes, implied originally 
that the words were accompanied by lively music. A 
rapid movement^* and a corresponding rapidity in the 
verse, are essential to it. It is the glowing utterance of 
minds, not calm and thoughtful, but excited and impas¬ 
sioned; it appertains, therefore, to the affective and 
emotional side of human nature, and has nothing to do 
with the reasoning and meditative side. Wordsworth, in 
pursuance of a poetical theory, published in his youth a 
collection of Lyrical Ballads, but they were not lyrical; 
because thdre was no passion in them, and.much reflec¬ 
tion. In later life, he wisely changed th^ir designation. 

There are certain main lyrical themes, corresponding 
to the passions and emotions which exercise the most 
agitating sway over the human heart. These are. Devo¬ 
tion, Loyalty, Patriotism, Love, War, and Revelry. We 
will take each theme separately, and from among the 
innumerable lyrical compositions which adori) our litera¬ 
ture, select a very few, as a sample of the riches of the 
land. THe task of selection is much facilitated by the 
recent publidation of a book called Tlie Golden Treasury, 
being a collection of the best Sbngs and lyrics in the 
language, admirably edited by Mr. Palgrave. 

• 

1. Among devotional lyrics fjbere is none ztobler than 
Milton’s *C7(k7'i^mas 0(U. Hallam pronounces it to be 
* perhaps the| finest ode in the English language.’ A 
certain ruggedness of diction partially disfigures the later 
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stanzas; but, taking the poem as a whole, the music of 
the numbers is worthy of the stately yet swift maxch of 
the thought. We must find space for the opening and 
concluding stanzas:— 


It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-bom child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 

Nature in awe to him 
Had dof^d her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise: 

It was no season then for her 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty pai&mour. 

Oply with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow; 

And on her naked shame, 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw; 

Confounded ^at her Maker’s eyes 

Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


But He, her fears to cease, 

Sent jbwn the meek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olive green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand. 

She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

• 



No war or battle sound ’ 

Was heard the world around, * 

Tlie idle spear and shield were high uphung; 

The hookid chariot stood 
Unstain’d with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armid throng; 

• And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


The discomfiture and flight of the Heathen divinities 
upon the advent of the Bedeemer, and the silence of the 
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oracles, are then described, and the ode concludes with 
the following stanzas:— 

So wlien,tbe Bun in bed, 

Curtained with cloudy red. 

Pillows his chin upon an orient ware, 

The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each fettered ghost slips to his several grave; 

And the yellow-skirted fays 

Fly after the night steeds, leaving their moon-loved maze. 

But see, the Virgin blest 
Hath Vid her babe to rest; 

Time is, our tedious song should here have ending; 

Heaven’s youngest-teem4d star 

Hath flibd her polished car, * 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending; 

And all about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels sit, in order serviceable. 

Crashaw’s lyrics of devotion are often beautiful, though 
their effect is injured by the conceits in which he, as 
a writer of the fantastic school, was woijt to indulge. 
Dryden is the author of a fine paraphr^s) of the hymn 
Vent Creator Spiritus. Addison also wrote some good 
paraphrases. His version of one of the Psalms, ‘ The Lord 
my pasture shall prepare,’ and the hymn beginning ^ The 
spacious firmament on high,’ deserv.i especial mention. 
Pope’s Messiah is a lyrical eclogue in imitation of the 
fourth eclogue of Virgil; but it is not to be compared in 
merit to the noble and almost inspired address to Pollio. 
In his hymn entitled The Dyim^ Christian to his Soul, 
Pope essayed to rival Dryden and Addison in this field 
also. The effort cannot be pronounced unsuccessful; yet 
the art and labour employed are too transparent, and the 
ejaculations have a slightly theatrical cast:— * 

' Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, oh! quit, this mortal firame; 

Trembling, hoping, lingering, dying, 

O the ^n, the blisB^ of dying 
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Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life. 

The world recedes, it disappears,; 

Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring; 

Lend, lend your wings ; I mount; I fly; 

O Grave, where is thy victoiy ? 

O Death, where is thy sting ? 

In the present century Byron and Moore have each tried 
their hand at sacred lyrics. The Hebrew Melodies of the 
former, and the Sacred Melodies of the latter, contain 
pieces of groat lyrical beauty. In the art of wedding 
words to sounds, no English poet ever excelled, or perhaps 
equalled, Moore. This gift is exhibited in the following 
sacred melody, which is but a sample of a great number, 
all equally felicitous in this respect:— 

Sound the loud timhrcl o’er Egypt’s dark sea; 

Jehovah hath triumph'd; his people are free. 

Sing; for the might of the tyrant is broken, 

His cJiariots, his horsemen, so splendid and brave ; 

How vain w^s their boasting I the Tx>rd liath litit spoken, 

And chariots and horsemen are sunk in the wave. 

^ Eraiso to the conqueror, praise to the Lord ! 

His word was our arrow. His breath was our sword. 

Wlio shall return to tell Egypt the stoiy 
Gf those she sent f.irth in thi hour of her pride? 

The but look’d forth froifi His pillar of glory. 

And all her bravo thousands are whelm’d in the tide. 

2. Of the loyal songs with which our poetry'abounds, 
certain classes only can be said to possess real excellence. 
When it is on the winning side, loyalty loses its passion 
and its pathos; its effusions tend to become interested, and 
lieij||tder the suspicion of servility. It is for this reason 
tht^such poems as Dryden's Astrcea Redux and .^ddison’s 
Tieroics in honour of William III. fall flat and cold on 
the ear. But when loyalty is struggling, or when it is 
persecuted, it is a noble, because a disinterested, santi- 
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ment, Hjod it gives birth to noble poems. In our own 
history these conditions have been present on two occasions 
—during the civil ,war, and after the Revolution of 1688. 
The Royalist and the Jacobite songs are therefore the only 
loyal lyrics which need arrest our attention. Of the former 
class we shall quote a portion of the well-known lines 
composed by the gallant Lovelace while in prison;— 

When Love with uuconfiu^d wings 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Altiiea brings 
^o whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to lier eyi*, 

The.birds tliat wanton in the air t 
Know no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like copfin6d, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
Tlie sweetness, mercy, majpsly, 

And glories of iny King; 

When 1 shall voice alumi bow good 
He is, lio^gn’nt should be, . ' 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, • 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for an hermitage; 

If 1 have fi’eedom in my love, 

And in my Mill am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

The Jacobite sougs, which are mostly of unknown 
authorship, are full of spirit and fire, and posseso' timt 
melancholy charm which belongs to a great cause vainly 
maintained by high-souled men against an overpowering 
destiny. We select the following specimen — 

To daunton me an’ me eae young, 

An’ gude King James’ auldest son ! 


> From*Cromek*a^»y« of Nithsdale. 
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O that’s the thing that ne’er can be, 

For the man’s unborn that will daunton me ! • 

O set me ance on Scottish land, ^ 

An’ gie me my braid-sword in my hand, 

Wi’ my blue bonnet aboon my breo. 

An’ show me the man that will daunton mo! 

It’s nae the battle’s deadly stonro. 

Nor friends pruived fause, that’ll gar me cower; 
But the reckless hand o’ povertie, 

0! that alane can daunton me! 

High was I born to king^ gear, « 

But a cnif enmo in my cap to wear; 

But wi’ my braid-sword Fll let him see 
Hb’s nae ^e man will daunton me. 


The best and most spirited of these Jacobite lyrics are 
to be found in Ritson’a Collection of Scottish Songsy or 
Hogg’s Jacobite Relics. 

3. That aTnour sacri de la patrie, which in all coun¬ 
tries is a fruitful theme for th^ Lyric muse, is among 
ourselves •by no^ means homogeneous. We have Scotch 
patriotism, Irish patriotism, and British or imperial pa¬ 
triotism, and noble lyrics inspired by each. Lastly, as 
tiiere is a poetical justice, so there is a poetical patriotism 
—a feeling which usually goes abroad to seek for its 
objects, and is eloquent upen the wrongs sustained by 
foreign nationalities. Scotland vents her patriotic fer¬ 
vour in Burns’ maoly lines, supposed to be addressed by 
Bruce to his army before the battle of Bannockbum. Her 
poets find her ancient triumphs over England more soul- 
inspiring than any of those which her sons have, since the 
Union, assisted her great neighbour to achieve*. For 
pa^ootism is intense in proportion to its local concentra¬ 
tion; and zeal for the preservation of the integrity of a 
' great empire, though it may produce the same course of 


> Worthless fellow. * 
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action, is an affair of the reason rather than of the 
feelings, and therefore less likely to give rise to lyrical 
developments. Two stanzas fironi the song above-men¬ 
tioned are subjoined:— 

Wha wad bo a traitor knare, 

Wha wad fill a coward'a gnive, 

Wha sac haae as bo a slave ? 

Coward! turn and flee! 

Wha for Scothind’s king and law 
Frppdom’s sword will strongly draw. 

Frepman stand, or freeman fa’ ? 

Jjet him follow me! ‘ 


’ In the first edition, 1 printed tho last line nf this stanza, ‘Scotsman! 
on wi* me !’ but otliorwiso it stood precisely ns it now stands. A writer in 
tlio Mmeum charged mo with haring misquoted this stanza ‘ so egrogiously, 
as to have produced ludicrous nonsense.’ According to Inm, * by making 
the first throe linos interrogative, it is implied that no one is pn'pared to 
draw freedom’s sword.’ .lohu asked, ‘Who ife on the Ijord’s side, who?’ 
when ho wished to have Jezebel thrown out of tho window; ho pxpccleil, 
therefore, to find that no one was on the liOid’s side, if this new grammatical 
canon be correct. In other respects, too, the rriticism is unlucky. Keforring 
to Allan Cunningham’s edition of the poet’s works, 1 find that Burns 
originally wrote (see bis letter to G. Thomson, dated in Sept. 1793),— 

Freeman stnnil, or freeman fa’ ? 

Let him follow inol 

The ‘ ludicrous nonsense,’ thereforp. produced by the mark of interrogation, 
must bo fathered on the poet hiriisolf. This first, and dourly best, version 
was adapted to tho air, ‘ Hey, tuttiej taitic.’ Tliomson wi-ote back, delighted 
■with the words, but objecting to the air which they were set to, and sug¬ 
gesting such alterations in the terminal lines of tho stanzas as would adapt 
the song to the air ‘Lewie Gordon.’ Burns acccptcil. the suggestion, and, 
in his next letter, gave an altered version, in which, whether by accident or 
design, a comma was substituted for the mark of interrogation, so that the 
stanza read,— 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa', 

Caledonian I on wi’ me I 

Alexander Smith, in his late edition of Bums, retains tho mark of inter¬ 
rogation, but prints tho terminal lines as they stand in the second version. 
I decidedly think tliat the first version, rejiresenting the original form of 
this noble theme ns it fiowed fresh and warm from Robert Bums’ heart, 
should be stricUy adherecTto in all future editions. 

E £ 
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Sir Walter Scott waa by reason and principle a staunch 
imperialist, and his poem on Waterloo illiistrafes the 
general or British element in his patriotism. But how 
cold and tame it reads compared with* the glowing lines 
which burst from his lips, as his heart broods over the 
rugged charms of his own Caledonia!— 

Breathes there the man, -with soul so dead, 

Who nerer to himself hath said. 

This is my oum, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As homo his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand^ 

If shch there bo, go mark him well; 

Fo^him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim. 

Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch concontre'd all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 

And doubly d/ing, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprang. 

Unwept, unhonoored, and unsung. 

Oh 1 Caledonia, stem and wild. 

Meet nhrse for a poetic child! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand I 
Still, as 1 view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 

Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams were left; 

And thus I love them better still, 

Even in extremity of iU. 

By Yonow's streams still let me stray, 

Though none shall guide my feeble way; . 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick break, 

Although it chiU my withered dbeek; 

Still lay my head by Teviot stone^ 

Though there, forgotten and alone, * 

The bard may dnw his patting groan. 

Irish patriotism blooms, as might be expected, into 
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verse of a mournful, almost of an elegiac, cast. MoorVs 
poetry furnishes us with many beautiful specimens, among 
which the following lines, entitled * After the Battle,’ are 
not the least beautiful:— 

Night closed upon the conqueror’s way, 

And lightnings showed the distant hill, 

Where they who lust that dreadful day 
Stood few and faints hut fearless still. 

The soldier’s hope, the patriot’s zeal, 

For over dimmed, for ever crossed; 

Oh! who can tell what heroes feel, 

When^ but life and honour’s lost ! 

The last sad hour of freedom’s dream. 

And valour’s task, moved slowly by, * 

While mute they watched, till morning^s beam 
Should rise, and give them light to die! 

There is a world whore souls are free. 

Where tyrauts taint not nature’s bliss; 

If death that world’s bright opening be. 

Oh! who would live a slave in this? 

British—if it should not rather be called English— 
patriotism, has produced such poems as Glover’s Hosier^s 
Ghoatf Cowper’a Boadioea, and Campbell’s Mariners 
of England, From the Boadicea we extract a portion 
of the Druid’s address to the patriot queen of the 
Iceni:— 

Rome, for empire fjfr renowned. 

Tramples on a thousand states; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground—■ 

Hark! the Gaul is at her gate?. 

Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldieris name; 

Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fiune. 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our laud. 

Armed with thunder, dad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 

tfs2 
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Begions Ceeaar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway: 

Where his eagles never flew, 

None invincible as they. , 

Poetical patriotism inspired Gray’s Bard, Byron’s Isles 
of Greece, and Shelley’s Hellas, In the first-named poem, 
the last of the Welsh bards, standing on a crag that OTer- 
hangs the pass through which King Edward and his array 
are defiling, invokes ruin on the race and name of the 
oppressor of his country, and at the conclusion of his hymn 
of vengeful despair flings himself into the sea. Byron’s 
noble lyric is 40 well known that we shall not spoil it by 
quotation, but prefer to extract portions of two choruses 
from Shelley’s Hellas, in which, with the enthusiasm of 
genius, the poet paints an ideal future for enfranchised and 
resrenerate Greece:— 

-Temples and towers, 

Citadels a!bd marts, and they 

Who live and die there, have bee,n ours, 

And may be thine, and must decay, 

But Greece and her foundations arc 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystallino sea 
Of thought, aud its eternity; 

Her citizens, imperial spirits, 

Buie the present from the past, 

On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 

But this is not enough; Greece herself is to live 
again : — 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far: 

A new Feneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning star. 

Where fliirer Tempos bloom, there sleep 
Young Gyclads on a sunnier deep: 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 

Fraught with a later prize; 

Another Orpheus sings again, 

And loves, and weeps^ and dies. 
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A new Ulysses loaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

O write no more the tale of Troy, 

IPearth Death’s scroll must be! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 
Which dawns upon the free; 

Although a subtler Sphynx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 

Another Athens shall arise, 

And, to remoter time, 

Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 

The Hplendour of her prime; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live. 

All earth can take, or heaven can give. 

4. Love songs, or amatory lyrics, may be counted by 
hundreds in all our poetical collections. Those of Surrey, 
having beep written under the influence of Petrarch, have 
a classic sound, but are somewhat monotonous. The 
following sonnet is a specimen much above the average: — 

Set mo whereas the sun doth parch the green, 

Or where his beams do not dissolve tlie ica; 

In temperate heat, whore ho is folt and,soon; 

In presence prest of people, mad or wise; 

Set me in high, or yot in low degree ; 

Jn longest night, or in the longest day; 

In cloarest sky, or where clouds thickest ho; 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray; 

8et me lu heaven, in earth, or else in hell. 

In hill, or dale, or in'the foaming flood; 

Thrall, or at lai^,—alive whereso I dwell. 

Sick, or in health, in evil fame or good,— 

Hers will I be; and only with this thought 
Content myself, although my chance be nought 

Butt with the earlier poets in general, Venus is 
generally found in close alliance with Bacchus; and the 
sentiment which inspires their strains is of *a grosser 
kind than that which the refining mystical poets of 
later times have introduced. Moore in this respect 
resembles the poets of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods 
rather than his own contegiporaries. We shall give one 
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or two specimens of both styles, beginning with Ben 
Jonson’s graceful lines To Celia :— 

4 

Drink to me only ^th thine eyes, 

And I will plcidgn with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And ni not ask for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

1 would not change for thine. 


1 sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

** Not so much honouring thee 
As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to mo; 

Since when it grows, and smells, 1 swear, 

Not of itself, but thee! 

Some of Shakspeare’s sonnets might well be quoted in 
this Gonnectibn, particularly that beginning, ‘Did not 
the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye ? * The exquisite lines 
which follow occur in Measure for Measure ;— 

• 

Take, 0 take those lips away. 

That so sweetly wore forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom: 

But my kisses bring again. 

Bring again— 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain, 

Scaled in vain! 


Marlowe’s * Come, live with me and be my love,’ and 
BaL||gb’^ Teply, ‘ If all the world and love were young,’ 
are^^utiful specimens of what may be called thp pastoral 
love song. Waller’s * Go, lovely Hose,’ and Carew’s * He 
that loves a rosy cheek,’ are in all books of extracts ;«but 
the latter poet’s ‘Give me more love*or more disdain,’ is 
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omitted in the Crolden Treasury and several other coHec- • 
tions; we shall therefore quote it:— 

Give me'more love, or more disdain; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Bring equal ease unto my pain, 

The temperate affifrde me none; 

Either extreme of love or hate 
la sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm;—it bo love, 

Like Danae in that golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure; if it prove 
Disdain—that torrent will devour 
My vulture hopes, and he's possessed 
Of heaven, that’s but from hell Tclcascd; , 

Then crown my joys or cure my pain; 

Give me more love or more disdain. 

s 

Cowley’s Mistress is a collection of love songs full of bold 
or curious figures; of far-tetched fanciful comparisons. 
The following stanzas^ entitled Her Nmne, are very musical 
and graceful:— 

With more than Jewisli reverence as*yet 
Do I the Sacred Name conceal; 

When, ye kind stirs, ah 1 when will it be dt 
This gentle mystery to reveal? 

When will our love be numid, and we possess 
That christening as a badge of happiness? 

• 

f:io bold as yet no verse of mine has been, 

To wear that gem on any line; 

Nor, till the happy nuptial muse be seen, 

Shall any stanza with it shine. * 

Rest, mighty Name, till then; for thou must be 
Ijaid down by her, ere taken up by me. 

Then all the fields and woods shall with it ripg; 

Then Echo’s burden it shall be; 

Then all the birds in several notes shall sing, 

And all the rivers murmur thee; 

Then every wind the sound shall upwards bear. 

And eoiStly whisper't to some angel’s ear. 
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Then shall thy Name through all my verse be spread 
Thick as the flowers in meadows lie, • 

And, when in future times they shall be read 
(As sure, I think, they will not die). 

If any critic doubt that they be mine, * 

Men by that stamp shall quickly know the coin. 

Meanwhile I will not dare to make a name 
To represent thee by; 

Adam, God’s nomenclator, could not frame 
One that enough should signify ; 

Astnea, or Celia, as unfit would prove 
b'or thee, as ’tis to call tho Deity, Jove. 

Milton, Dryden, and Pope, furnish us with nothing to 
quote under thte head. When we come to modern times, 
the difficulty Ijes in the selection. What treasures of 
lyrical Jbree and sweetness are contained in the love songs 
of Burns! We must give at least one example;— 

O Mary, at thy window be, 

It is the wi(lhc*d, the trysted hour! 

Those srades and glances let me see 
That make the miser’s treasure poor: 

Ilow blythely wad I bide tho stourc, 

A wAiry slave frae sun to sun. 

Could I the rich reward secure. 

The lovely Mary Morison. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance goed thro’ the lighted ha’. 

To dice iny fancy took its wing— 

1 sat^ but neither heard nor saw: 

'Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw, 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

I sighed, and said amang them a’, 

‘ Ye are na Mary Morison.’ 

0 Mary, ctinst thou wre^ck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee? 

If lore fur love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me shown; 

A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. ■ 
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In grace and melody, if not in pathos, Moore’s love 
songs nfay be matched with those of Burns, as the follow¬ 
ing lines exemplify;— 

Take back the viz^n page 
White and unwritten still; 

Some hand mure cajlm and sage 
That leaf must fill; 

Thoughts come as pure as light, 

Pure as even you require, 

But oh! each word I write 
Love turns to lire. 

Yiet let me keep the book; 

Oft shall my heart renew. 

When on its leaves I look, 

Dear thouglij^ of you. 

Like yon, ’bis fair and bright; 
lake you, too bright and fair 
To let wild passion Vrite 
One wrong wish there. 

• 

Haply, when from tliosc eyes 
Far, far away I roam. 

Should calmer thoughts arise 
Towards thee and home, • 

Fancy may triieo some line 
Worthy those eyes to meet. 

Thoughts that not bum but shine. 

Puns calm, and sweet. 


Byron’s Maui of Athens, -Shelley’s Epitfixilamium, and 
Coleridge’s Genevieve, we must be content with namiug. 

5. Revelry is a lyrical theme which has been largely 
illustrated by our poets, especially by those of the seven¬ 
teenth century. We must confine ourselves to a single 
specimon, taken from Cowley;— 

g The thirsty earth soaks up the rain. 

And drinks, and gapes for drink again. 

’ The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 

The sea itself, which one would think 
Should ba>'e but little need of drink. 
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Drinks ten thousand riren up 

So fill’d that they o’erfiow the cup. ' 

The busy sun (and one irould gaesa 
By his drunken fieiy face no less), 

Drinks up the sea, and when he’s done, 

The moon and stars drink up the sun. 

They drink and <^nce by their own light; 

They drink and revel all the night. 

Nothing in Nature’s sober found, 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there, for why 
Should every creature drink but I ? 

Why, men of morals, tell me why h 

6. Tile lyrics of war, whatever may be the reason, are 
not found in great numbers," nor of extraordinary merit, 
in English literature. We might mention Campbell’s 
Hohenlindm and Battle of the Baltic^ the stirring ballad 
of Count Alherti and the gathering song Fih'och of 
DonuU Dhu, both by Scott, and Macaulay’s ballads of 
Naeehy and /vi’y, and Lays of Rome, In Dryden’s great 
lyric, Alexand^^a FeasU the ^mighty master’ of the 
lyre, after successfully preluding upon the themes of love 
and revelry, thus in a bolder strain summons the hero to 
War;— 


Now strike the golden lyre again: 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain: 

Break his bands of sleep asunder 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark, hark! the horrid sound 

Has raised up his head, 

As awaked from the dead 
And amazed he stares around: 

Revenge, revenge, Timotheus cries. 

See the Furies arise! 

See the snakes that they rear 
How they hiss in their hair, 

And the sparkles that flash from their ^osl 
Behold a ghastly band 
Each a torch in his hand! 

Those are Grecian ghogts, that in battle were slain, 
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And unburied remain 
Inglorious on the plain: 

Give the vengeance due 
To the vgliant crew I 

Behold how they toss their torches on high, 

How they point to the Persian abodes, 

And glittering temples of the hostile gods. 

The princes applaud with a furious joy, 

And the King seised a flambeau with seal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way 
To light him to his prey*, 

And like another Helen, fired another Troy! 


Elegiac Poetry :^<Fidele/ *The Castaway,* ^Lycidas/ 

* Adonais.' • 

English poetry, in sympathy with the sad and lowering 
skies of our northern climate,*is never more powerful and 
pathetic than when heard in the accents of mourning. 
The influences of external nature and of the national tem¬ 
perament dispose our poets to taciturnity and thought¬ 
fulness; and in a world so full of chadge and death, 
thoughtfulness easily passes into sadnes^. Elegiac poems 
may be distinguished as objective or subjective, according 
as their tenor and general aim may be, either simply, to 
occupy themselves with the fortunes, character, and acts 
of the departed, or to found a train of musings, having 
reference to self, or at least strongly coloured by the 
writer’s personality, upon the fact of bereavement. Among 
those of the former class may be specified—the dirge 
in Cymbeline, Milton’s sonnet on Shakspeare, Dryden’s 
elegy on Cromwell, Tickell’s on Addison, Gowper’s lines on 
the 1/088 of the Royal George, Campbell’s Lord UllvrCa 
Dcmghter^ the song of Harold in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, Cowper’s CaMaway, and Pope’s Elegy on an 
Unfortunate Lady, Nothing can exceed the simple beauty 
of the song of the brotiiers over the body of Fidele:'— 

1 Act iv. Sc. 2. 
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Fear no more the heat o’ the sun. 

Nor the furions winter's rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: . 

Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art post the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe and eat: 

To thee the reed is as the oak: 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

• 

I^ar no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the all-drended thunder-stone; 

]^ear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finisli'd joy and moan; 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

No exoriiisei'harm thee! 

Nor no witchcraft cliarm thee! 

Ghost unlaid forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiets consummation hare. 

And renowned he thy grave! 

‘Cowper’s lines on the loss of the Royal George sound 
like the passing bell:— 

TfJl for the hnive!" 

T’ne brave that are no more! 

All sunk beneath the wave , 

Fast by their native shore! 


The Gaatawayt by the same author, combines what is 
most touching in both kinds of elegy. Alter a minute 
dei^yiptiofi of the long struggle for life of the sailor lost 
otr^board, the interest of the tale, great in jtself, is 
suddenly rendered tenfold more intense by the appli¬ 
cation of it in the last stanza to the case of the unhappy 
writer:— ^ ‘ 
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No Toice divine the storm allayed, * 

No light propitious shone, 

When, fiu from all efibctnal aid. 

We perish’d, each alone; 

But ^ beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in blacker gallb than he. 

A similar turn is giv^en to the conclusion of Pope’s 
Elegy.— 

• So peaceful rests without a stone, a name, 

Wliat once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame ! 

How lov’d—^how Ixonour’d once, avails thee not. 

To whom i-elated, or by whom begot; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee — 

’Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be! 

Poets themselves must fall like those they lung; 

Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue; 

E’en he whose soul now molts in mournful lays 
•Shall shortly want tho generous tear he pays. 

Then from his closing eyes thy form slmll part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart; 

Life's idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The muse forgot, aud thou belov'd no more ! 

1 

Among elegies of the subjective class may be men¬ 
tioned the line.s written by Raleigh the night before hLs 
death, Cowley’s elegy on Crashaw, Aliltoii’s Lyeldc^j Graj’s 
Elegy in a Conning Ohurch~yar<U and Shelley’s Adonais. 
At the close of his meteor-like career the gallant Raleigh 
wrote his own epitaph in these few pious and feeling 
lines:— 

Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have. 

And pays us but with age and dust, 

Who in the dark and silent gmve, 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up tho stoiy of our days! 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, * 

The Lord shall raise me up, 1 trust! 

Lifcldas was written by Milton to commemonite the 
death of a college*friend, Mr. King, who was drowned 
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on 'the passage from England to Ireland. But Milton’s 
grief sets him thinking: and in this remarkable po&m the 
monotone of a deep sorrow is replaced by the linked 
musings of a mind, which, once set in' motion by grief, 
pours forth abundantly the treasures of thought and 
imagination stored up within it. The following eloquent 
passage contains a line that has almost passed into a 
proverb:— 

Alas! \rhat boqts it 'with incessant care 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others nse, * 

To ^port with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nescra’s hair? 

Eanie is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fiiir guerdon Mien we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes tbe blind Fury with tho abhorr^'d shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not the praise,’ 

Pheebus replied, and touched my trembling ears; 

* Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

8et off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies: 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-sccing Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much &me in heaven expect thy meed.’ 

So also in AdonaWf which is an elegy on Keats, the glo¬ 
rious imagination of Shelley transports him into regions 
far beyond the reach of the perturbations of a common 
grief:— 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the Imid, far from the trembling throng 
^ Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven; 

1 am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 
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It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of 
G-ray’s lamous elegy by a short extract, but the student is 
recommended to read the entire poem carefully. He will 
find it eminently subjective in spirit; and may compare it 
with Hamlet’s moralisings over the skull of Yorick. Both 
may be regarded as products of a mind in which there is 
a morbid preponderance of the contemplative faculty—the 
balance not ^eing duly maintained between the impressions 
from outward objects and the^ inward operations of the 
intellect.^ 


Miscellaneous Poems. 

A large number of poems, chiefly belonging to modern 
times, still remain unnoticed, because they refuse to be 
classified under any of the received and long-established 
designations. This miscellaneous section we propose to 
divide into— 

s 

1. Poems founded on the Passions and Adections. 

2. Poems of Sentiment and Reflection. 

« 

3. Poems of Imagination and Fancy. 

4. Philosophical Poetry. 

1. Poems of the first kind are evidently of the lyrical 
order, but they are not to be classed among lyrics, because 
they are deficient in the excitation of thought and rapidity 
of movement which the true lyric must exhibit. They 
occur in great numbers in the works of modem poets, 
and, if a type of excellence in the kind were required, a 
purer one could not easily be found than Wordsworth’s 
Mickdel. Many have*seen the unfinished sheepfold in 
Green Head Ghyll, referred to in the following liUes, which 
Michael., the old Westmoreland * statesman,’ after the 
news had come tl!at the son so tenderly cherished had 

' See Coleridge’s zemacks on Hamlet. Ltierary Nematns, voL ii. p. 204. 
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brought disgrace and peril on his head, had never after- 
-wards the heart to complete:— * 

There is a ccmifort in the strength of Ic^e; 

'Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Vrould overset the brain, or break the heart. 

I have conversed with more than one, who well 
Bemember tlie old man, and what he was 
Years after he had heard this heavy news 
His bodily frame bad been from youth to age * ’ 

Of an unusual strength. Among the rocks 
He went, and still looked up to sun and eloud. 

And listened to the wind ; and, as befor^ 

Petftinned all kinds of labour for his sheep, 

And for tlic land, his small inheritance. 

And tr> that hollow dell from time to time 
Did he repair, to build the fold of which 
His flock had need. 'Ti.s not forgotten yet 
The pity which was then in every heart 
For the old man—and ’tis believed by all 
That many and ^any a day he thither went, 

And never lifted up a single stone. 

There, by the slieepfold, sometimes was he sp<‘n 
Sitting alone, or witli his faitliful dog, 

Then old, beside him, lying at his feet. 

The lengtL of full seven j’ears, from time to time, 

He at the building of this shcepfold wrought, 

And left the work unflnished when he died. 

Three years, or little more, did Isabel 
t^urvive her husband: at her death the estate 
Was sold, and*went into » stranger's hand. 

The cottage which was named the Evening Star 
Is gone—the ploiighsliare has been through tho ground 
On which it stood; great changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbourhood ;~yet the oak is left * 

That grew h 'side their door; and tho remains 
Of the unfinished sheepfold may be seen, 

Beside the boisterous brook of Green Head Ghyll. 

•Eloisa to Abelard, a poem in which love, pride, 
repentance, and despair seem to he striving together for 
the mastery, and an overcharged heart seeks relief in 
bursts of wild half-frenzied eloquence, must also be placed 
among poems of this class. • 
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2. Sentiment may be regarded as the synthesis of thought 
and feeliing; and therefore poems of this second class hold 
an intermediate j)lace between those founded on the 
passions and affections, and those in which intellectual 
faculties are, solely or principally, exercised. They are 
very numerous in every period of our literary history. 
Spenser’s Ruines of Time is an early and very beautiful 
example. In the midst of a personified presentment of 
Fame, the wish recorded of Alexander is thus strikingly 
related: — 

But Fame with golden wing aloft doth file 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure sjjie, 

Admir’d of base-born men from farre away; 

Then whoso will by rertuous deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegfiaus must ride, 

And by sweet poets’ verse be glorified. 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe'lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die. 

But that blind bard did him immortal make ^ 

With verses, dipped in dew of Castalio; 

Which made the Eastern Conquerour to crie, 

‘ O fortunate young man, whose vertue found 
So brave a trump, thy noble acts to sound.’ 

»Sir John Davies’s poem on the Immortality of the Soul 
may be classed either with>the present series, or under the 
head of didactic poetry. The poetry of Quarles is partly 
sentimental, partly fantastic. A fine couplet occurs in the 
poem entitled Faith :— 

Brave minds oppressed, should, in despite of Fate, 

Look greatest, like the sun, in lowest state. 

The SouVa Errandt said to be by Haleigh,' Milton’s 
Pensei'OSOi Dryden’s Reliyio Lcdci, and Burns’ GotteFe 
Saturday Fight, are additional examples. Cowper’s Lines 
071 hia Mother's Picture deserve special mention. The 
chief merits of this'* celebrated poem are—a remarkable 
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tenderness and purity of feeling; the vividness of imagina¬ 
tion with which past scenes and circumstances are repre¬ 
sented ; and, occasionally, dignity of thought couched in 
graceful expressions. Its demerits are—the egotistic strain 
which is apt to infect a poet who leads an unemployed and 
retired life, leading him to dwell on circumstances trivial 
or vulgar, equally with those of a truly poetical cast, 
because they interest himself; and a lamentable inequality 
hence arising—such worthless lines as— 

The biscuit or con&ctionaty plum, 
or .1 • 

1 pricked them into paper urith a pin, 

occurring sidi by side with others most musical and sug¬ 
gestive, such as— 

Children not thine bare trod my nursoiy floor, 

and 

Time has but «half succeeded in his tbeft— 

Thyself remoyed, thy power to soothe me left. 

ChUde Harolds Pilgrimage must also be ranked with 
poems of sentiment and reflection; for though in form .it 
resembles a descriptive poem, that which gives it its pe¬ 
culiar character is not the description of any external 
scenes, but the minute analysis and exhibition of the 
writer's feelings, reflections, and states of mind. The third 
canto, for instance, is in a great measure a piece of auto¬ 
biography. Written in 1816, just after he had been 
separated from his wife and child, and, amidst storm of 
obloquy, had passi^d into voluntary exile, this canto paints 
the revolt of Byron's tortured spirit against the world’s 
opinion, to which, while he scorned it, he was to fhe last 
aj^ve. ^ The moral of all the earlier portion is scarcely 
cHcatured by the parody in the Ejected Addresses :— 

* • 

Woe’s mol the brightest wireaths [Joy] ever gave. 

Are but as flowers that decorate a tomb. 

Man’s heart, the mournful um o’er which they ware, 

Is sacred to despair, its pe^stal the^are. 
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Many lines current in general conversation, but often 
quoted in ignorance of the source whence they come, 
occur in Ghilde Harold, Few have not heard of those 
magnificent equivalents, by which the skull is described 

IIS 

The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul! 

Again, O’Ccnneil’s favourite quotation at the Bepeal 
meetinj^s of 1844 is found in the second canto: it is an 
invocation to the modern Q-reeks:— 

Hereditatv hondsmen! know ye not, 

Who would be free, themaelves must strike the blow ? 

« 

At the ball given in Brussels on the night before the 
advance on Waterloo, we read that 

all went meny as a%iarriage bclL 

And it is said of the young French general, Marceau, 
that 

-he had kept 

The wldteness of his soul, and so men o’er him wept. 

e 

In this dream-land of sentiment, where the dry light of 
the intellect is variously coloured and modified by the play 
of the emotions, the magnificent shadowy ideas of Words¬ 
worth’s Ode on the Intimations of Immortality find their 
appropriate home. The leading thought of the poem may 
be gathered from the lines subjoined:— 

, Thou, whoso exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul's immensity; 

Thou best Philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy herittige, thou Eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep^ 

Haunted for erer by the eternal mind— 

Mighty Prophet I Seer blest! * 

On whom those truths do rest, 

Which we are tailing all our lives to And, 

In darkaesB loet^ the darkness of the grave; 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like^hd Bay, a Matter o’er a Slavey 
r r a 
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A Presence which is not to he put h^; 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven’s freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thcyi provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 

Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost us life I 

u. Imagination and fancj are both intellectual faculties, 
and the main function of both is to detect and exhibit the 
resemblances j^hich exist among objects of sense nr in¬ 
telligence. The difference between them, according to the 
doctrine of Ct^leridge, may be generally stated thus : that 
whereas fancy exliibits only external resemblances, imagi¬ 
nation loves to disclose the^interiial and essential relations 
which bind together things apparently unlike. Drayton’s 
Nymphidia is the creation of a fancy the liveliest and 
most inventive, but shows little or no imaginative power. 
On the other, hand, Shakspeare’s Venus mid Adonis, 
Milton’s DAllegto, and the most perfect among Shelley’s 
poems, are works of imagination. If we analyse the series 
of comparisons of which Shelley makes his Skylark the 
subject, we shall find that in every case the likeness 
indicated lies deeper than the surface, and calls into play 
higher faculties than the mere intellectual reproduction 
of the impressions of sense:— 


Liko u poet bidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To eymputhy with hopes and fears it heeded not: 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her lovo-luden 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as lore, ^hich ovei^ows her bower: 
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Like a gloV'Vorm golden 
In a dell of dev, 

Scattering unbebolden 
Its ^rial hue 

Among the fiovem and grass, vhich screen it from the Wev: 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green Ipatps, 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavj'wingdd thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 

Rain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was ^ 

Joyous, and dear, and fresh, Uiy music doth surpass. 


In the Glmid^ by the same poet, the imagery is partly 
fantastic, partly imaginative, as may be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing extract:— 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, • 
Whom mortals call tlie moon, ^ 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 

And wherever the beat of her unseen feet. 

Which only the angels hear, 

May Imvo broken the w'oof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And 1 laugli to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 

* Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas,. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I nm the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky: 

pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

1 change, but I cannot die. 

For after the lain, when with never a stain, 

The paviluA of heaven is bare, 
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And tlie -winda and sunbeams, vith their convex gleams, 
Build up the blue dome of air, « 

1 silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain, ^ 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I atise and unbuild it again. 


4. The philosophical is distinguished from the didactic 
poem by the absence of a set moral purpose. In the Essay 
on Man, Pope starts with the design of * vindicating the 
ways of God; ’ and, whatever may be thought of the mode 
of vindication^, this design is adhered to throughout. Nor, 
again, does the philosophical poem, like the narrative or 
epic, embody a definite stoiy, with beginning, middle, and 
end. Its parts may indeed be connected, as in the case of 
the Excursion, by a slight narrative thread; but its cha¬ 
racteristic excellence does rfot depend upon this, but upon 
the mode in which the different subjects and personages 
introduced are philosophically bandied, and, it may per¬ 
haps be said, on the soundness of the philosophy itself. 
How far the pursuit of these objects is consistent with 
the full produc^on of that kind of pleasure which it is 
the business of poetry to excite, is a question difficult of 
decision. 

Wordsworth’s Excursion is the longest and most im¬ 
portant philosophical poem which our literature contains. 
The thread which binds together its parts is a supposed 
excursion among the mountains, taken by the author in 
company with his friend the Wanderer, in the coufse of 
which they meet with the Solitary, a soured-and despon¬ 
dent recluse, and with the excellent village pastor, whose 
parochial experiences furnish materials for unlimited 
phj||pophiBing. Long conversations, arguments, and com¬ 
munications of their respectivf antecedents, pass between 
these four personages, and form the substance of 'this very 
bulky poem. The Excursion consists of nine books; but» 
from the nature of the plan, there is-evidently no reason 
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why it should not contain as many more. It is in £lct, 
as has l)een already stated,^ but the second part of a large 
workj of which the third and concluding part was planned 
but never executed; the first part was completed, but 
never published, and the manuscript is understood to be 
in the hands of Wordsworth's literary executor. 

’ See p. 320. 
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CHAPTEK ir. 

PROSE WRITINGS. 

<• 

A sonOiE general classification and description of the 
subject-matter, with a few critical sketches of particular 
works, or groii|>s of works, is all that we shall attempt in 
the present volume. 

The prose writings of our literature may be arranged 
under the following six heads;— 

1. Works of fiction. 

2. Works of satire, wit, and humour. 

3. Oratory; (with the connected departments of Journal- 
writing and Pamphleteering). 

4. History; '(including, besides history proper, bio¬ 
graphy, and narrWive works of all kinds, as subsidiary 
branches). 

6. Theology. 

6. Philosophy; (including, besides philosophy .proper, 
essays and political treatises, and all works of thought and 
theory, e.g. aesthetics and literary criticism). 

m 

1 , Prose Fiction. 

By a work of fiction a narrative work is always under¬ 
stood. A fiction which describes, not imaginary actions, 
but^» imaginary state of things, such as Morels Utopia, 
considered as a work of thought and theory, and 
mil fall under our sixth head. Works of fiction, then, or 
fictitious narratives, are of two kinds—^those in which the 
agencies are natural, and those in which they are not. In 
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the latter case they are called romances, in the fonfter, 
stories* of common life. Eomances are either mock or 
serious;—and mock romances may be either satirical, 
humorous, or contic. Stories of common life are divided 
into tales of adventure and novels; the novel being in its 
highest and purest form the correlative in prose of the 
epic poem in poetry, and, like it, treating of * one great 
complex action, in a lofty style, and with fulness of 
detail.’ * Whatever be its form, the novel must possess 
unity of plan, and is thereby distinguishable from the < 
mere tale of adventure or travel, in which this unity is 
not required. Novels, again, may either refer to the past 
—in which case they are called historical novels—or to 
the present. If the latter, they admit of a further sub¬ 
division, according to the social level at which the leading 
characters move, into novels of high life—of middle life 
—and of low life. Further, there is a cross division ap¬ 
plicable to the whole class of uoVels, into those of the 
artistic and those of the didactic kind. The following 
table exhibits the above classification of works of fiction 
at a glance: — * 

Fictitious Nabhativks. 


1. Komances. 


Stories of conunon life. 


Mock. 

1. Satirical. 

Sv}{f\ 

2. Humorous. 

3. Comic. 


Serious. 


4. Novels of the past 
(Historical) 

Sir W. Scott. 


2. Novels 

_L_ 


( 


Artistic 

Didactic 


3. Tales of edveu' 
ture. Defoe. 


Novels of the present. 


6. Novels of high 
life. 

Itithardsorit 
Mrs. Gore. 


6. Novels of middle 
• life. 

FiMinff, 

Mias Austen. 


7. Novelb of 
lour life. 
Smollett. 


1 See p. 331. 
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l! The word romance is here used in a sense which 
implies, that in works so called, some pretematifral or 
supernatural agency is instrumental in working out the 
plot« We have not many serious romahces in English; 
the Orand Cyrus, and other delectable productions of 
Scud^ry and CalprenMe, were read, admired, and trans¬ 
lated amongst us in their day, but do not appear to have 
been imitated, at least in prose. St, Leon, by Godwin, 
Frcmkenstein or The Qhost-seer, by bis daughter, Mrs. 
Shelley, and the Old English Baron, by Clara Keeve, are 
among the principal performances in Ijiis kind. The 
Phantom Ship^ by Captain Marryatt, is a remarkable and 
beautiful story,^ founded on the grand old legend of the 
Flying Dutchman, One of the Waverley novels, the 
Monastery, in which the apparitions of the White Lady 
of Avenel have an important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the story, falls accordingly within the scope of 
our definition. The most notable examples of the mock 
romance are the Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, The comic 
variety is exemplified in the Voyages of Brobdingnag and 
Lilliput, the satirical in the Voyages to the Houyhnlmms 
and Laputa. 

2. The distinction of novels into artistic and didactic is 
founded on the different aims which entered into their 
composition. The artistic novel alms at the beautiful 
representation of things and persons, such as they really 
appear in nature, or may be conceived capable of becom¬ 
ing; its purpose is aesthetic, and not moral. Goethe^s 
Wilhelm Meiste?* is a celebrated instance. The didactic 
novel has some special moral lesson in view, which the 
progress and issue of the story are intended to enforce. 
Godi||p’s Caleb Williams, Bulwer’s Paul Clifford and 
Eug^& Aram, and the whole class of religious novels, are 
intonces in point. 

3. Among tales of adventure, Defoe*s Robinson Crusoe 
bears the palm. Among the many imitations, more or 
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less close, to which that celebrated production has giVen 
ris^ iflay be particularised Miss Porter’s Narrative of 
Sir Eckvard Seaward, and Captain Marryatt’s delightful 
story of Masternidn Ready* ^ The Travels of Anaetaeiiia, 
by Hope, enjoyed a great reputation fifty years ago. 

4. Novels of the past are not all necessarily historical 
novels, since they may relate to supposed events in the 
'pn'ivate life of former ages, whereas by the historical novel 
iar commonly understood a work of which the interest 
principally turns on the introduction of some personages 
or events of histpric fame. Thus, Bulwer’s Last Days of 
Ronvpeii, in which none of the characters are historical, 
can only, if at all, claim the title of a historical”novel in 
virtue of the historic catastrophe—the great eruption of 
Vesuvius, which buried Pompeii in ashes in the reign of 
Vespasian. 

In the historical novel, Sir Walter Scott, the inventor 
of tlie style, remains unapproached. Out of twenty- 
seven novels (omitting short tales), which compose the 
Waverley series, twenty are historical. The most remote 
period to which the author has ascended is the eleventh 
century, the events described in Count Robert of Paris 
being supposed to occur during the first crusade. This, 
however, is one of the latest and least interesting of 
the series. The Betrothed, the Talisman, and Ivanhoe, 
refer to the twelfth century; the grand romantic per¬ 
sonage of Richard Gceur de Lion figuring prominently 
in both *the novels last named. The thirteenth century 
seems to have had no attractions for our author; and 
even in the fourteenth—a period so memorable both 
in English and Scottish history—he has given ns only 
the Fair Maid of Perth and Castle Dangerous', the 
striking story of Rienzi was left for Bulwer to appropriate, 
and work up into an historical fiction of the highest order. 
In the fifteenth century, the reign of Louis XI. is admi¬ 
rably illustrated in Quentin Durward', in which the 
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Date of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, is presented to us 
in the plenitude of his power and prosperity; while in 
Anne of Qeierstem we see that power humbled to the 
dust by the arms of the sturdy Switzers.' The Monast&ry 
with its sequel, the Abbott e^ibits the distracted state of 
Scotland during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. 
In Kenilworth, which belongs to the same period, the 
scene is laid in England, and the interest centres in 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and the unfortunate Amy 
Bobsart. The seventeenth century must have poasessed 
a peculmr inter^t for Scott; for the p1ot,s of no less than 
five of his novels are laid in it, and some of these are 
among the most successful efforts of his genius. The 
learned fool James I. is introduced in the Fortunes of 
Nigel; the Legend of Montrose brings before us the 
exploits of that gallant but* ill-starred chief, and creates 
for us the admirable portrait of the veteran soldier trained 
in the Thirty Years’ War under Gustavus Adolphus, the 
incomparable Major Dalgetty:—Cromwell appears in 
Woodstock ; Peteril of the Peak illustrates the startling 
contrasts which existed between the gay immoral society 
gathered round the court of Charles II., and the terrible 
puritan element beneath the surface, crushed down but 
still formidable;—lastly, in Old MortaiUyt deemed by 
many to be the author’s most perfect production, the plot 
is connected with the insurrection of the Scottish Cove¬ 
nanters in 1679, and brings before us the haughty form 
of Claverhouse. Four novels belong to the eighteenth 
century—lio6 i2oy, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, Waverley, 
and Jiedgauntlet In the first, named, by the happy 
thoi^t of Constable, Scott’s publisher, after a noted 
Higntand freebooter, who flourished in the early part of 
the century, the chief historic interest lies in the admirable 
art vt^ith which the story brings out the contrast then 
existing between the civilised law-respecring Lowlands, 
and the confused turbulent state of things a few miles off 
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across the Highland border, where black-mail was levied 
and cfannish custom was nearly supreme. In the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian the incidents of the Porteus riots at 
Edinburgh in 1736 are interwoven with the plot, and 
Caroline, the generous and strong-minded queen of George 
II., is associated with her humble petitioner, Jeanie Deans. 
Waverley is a tale of the rising of the clans under the 
young Pretender in 1745; and Redgaur^let refers to a 
cbntemplated rising of the English Jacobites a few years 
later, which the unmanageable obstinacy of the Chevalier 
stifled in the birth. 

5. In the novel of high life, the chief actors belong to 
the ‘upper ten thousand’ of society. Ejchardsdn, who 
was himself the son of a joiner, delighted to paint the 
manners of this class, to which in all his novels the prin¬ 
cipal personages belong. As 'we read them, we associate 
with Sir Charles Grandisons and Lady G.s, with Harriet 
Byron’s, Lovelaces, and Count Geronimos; an English 
squire or a foreign nobleman is the meanest company 
we frequent. Yet Richardson has high excellences; his 
characters are firmly yet delicately drawn; there is vigor¬ 
ous original outline, filled in and bodied out by a number 
of fine, almost imperceptible touches; the diction, though 
often copious to a fault, never sinks to mere verbiage; the 
story is always naturally and probably evolved ; lastly, the 
author never obtrudes his'own personality, but leaves his 
work before you, to impress you or not, according to its 
and your own intrinsic qualities. The clever novels of 
Mrs. Gore have a yet more limited range than those of 
Richardson; they paint the present generation, and therein 
only the inhabitants of May Fair, and frequenters of 
Rotten Row. 

6. The immense majority of English novels portray 
the manners and characters which are common in tlie 
middle ranks of society. Not to speak of works by living 
authors—of the Fidiwick^ Papers or Vanity Fair —all 
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Fielding’s novels,* Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, aod 
Amelia, and those of Miss Austen and Miss Edgeworth, 
belong to this class. P^dde and Prejudice, by Jane Austen, 
is the perfect type of a •novel of common life ; the story 
so concisely and dramatically told, the language so simple, 
the shades and half-shades of human character so clearly 
presented, and tlie operation of various motives so deli¬ 
cately traced-j-attest this gifted woman to have been the 
perfect mistress of her art. Under this head are aldo 
included such of Scott’s novels as have no historical 
element, e.g. Guy Mannering, the Antiopiary, the Bride 
of Lammeiraoor, &c.* 

7. The beatpSpecimens in our literature of the novel of 
low life are by living authors. Which of us has not turned 
vagrant with little Nell, and dived into the recesses of the 
Seven Dials with Fagin and the Artful Dodger ? * Paul 
Clifford also, by Biilw^, belongs to this class; and, in the 
last century, Smollett’s Roderick Random and several of 
Defoe’s novels, which treat principally of uproarious scenes 
and rough characters, from which the sentimental Richard¬ 
son would have recoiled in disgust. 

2. Worhs of Satire, Wit, and Humour. 

Among the best performances of this kind which our 
literature contains, are the Tale of a Tub and the Battle 
of the Books by Swift, Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and 
Sentimental Jou'mey; and the Anti-Jacobin by Canning, 
Ellis, and Frer’e. 

An explanation has already been given of the title of 
the first among the works above named.* Swift teils us 
that^it wa^ composed when *his inv^tion was at the 

* Por an admirable account of them and their author, see iThackeraj^’s 
Ltdwru on the English Humorists, 

* Oharacters in the Old CuriosUy Shop and (Eiver Twist. 

* See p. 266. 
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height, and his reading fresh in his head.* The ‘ Epistle 
dedicatory to Prince Posterity * is a fine piece of irony; 
Dryden is maliciously mentioned in it, as a poet, who, the 
prince would be* surprised to hear, had written many 
volumes, and made a noise among his contemporaries. 
The* tale itself, such as it is, relates the adventures of the 
brothers, Peter, Martin,^ and Jack; and with the sections 
in which it is carried on, other sections alternate, in which 
the abuses of learning are exposed. The three brothers, as 
the names imply, are allegorical, and represent the Roman 
Catholic, Luther^an, and Calvinistic systems respectively. 
The book was eagerly read and disiussed;—a thing little 
to be wondered at, when a satire expressed With incon¬ 
ceivable force and humour, and upon which all the 
resources of an unquestionably great genius had been 
expended, was directed agaihst the religious belief and 
practice of the whole Homan Catholic, and a large portion of 
the Protestant, world. But though admired, it was widely 
condemned. Smalridge, a divine of that age, when taxed 
with the authorship by Sacheverell, answered with indigna-' 
tion, * Not all that you and I have in^the world, nor all 
that we ever shall have, should hire me to write the Tcde of 
a TubJ Swift therefore found it necessary to prefix an 
'Apology’ to the edition of 1709, in which be declared 
that his meaning had been misinterpreted in many places, 
and that his real object* throughout was to serve pure 
religion and morality. But if this was his object, he chose 
a singular way of promoting it. Martin’s proceedings, 
which are represented as rational and right, are disposed 
of in a page and a half; the rest of the work consists of 

' That \ry ‘Martin’ Swifb originally meant Lutheranism, and not the 
Church of England, seems clear from the passage in the 'Eragment ap¬ 
pended to the work, where he spegikB of dropping ‘ the former Martin ’ and 
substituting for him ‘Lady Bess’s Institution,’ by which the Church of 
England could alone be meant. But it is likely that ho was not unwilling, 
at a later period, to have it supposed that ‘ Martin ’ stood for the Church of 
England. 
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satirical descriptions of Peteris knavery and mendacity, 
and of Jack’s fanatical extravagance. Of course the 
general effect of the book is that of a satirical attack on 
Christianity itself. Voltaire’s strong approval, and recom¬ 
mendation to his followers to peruse it, are conclusive as 
to the real relation in which it stands to religion. What 
chiefly delighted him was the vigour of the attacks on 
Peter. These, though highly humorous, are coarse, and 
sometimes revolting, particularly when it is considered 
that they came from a clergyman. They show plainly 
enough that Swift was at the time a cynic and a mate¬ 
rialist, and uttlerly scotited all religion in his secret heart. 

In the Battle of the Boohs, which, as already mentioned, 
is Swift’s contribution to the controversy on the respective 
merits of classical and modern literature, the ancient and 
modern books in the Koyal Library are represented os 
engaging each other ip a pitched battle. The moderns 
are defeated with great slaughter; but Milton and 
Shakspeare, indignant at the depredators of their great 
masters, take no^part in the fray. A change of style 
occurs about the middle of the satire, and thence to the 
end the Homeric manner is parodied very amusingly. 

The Anti-Jacobin, or Weekly Examiner, established in 
1797 by Canning and his friends, might be classed, 
according to its form, under the head of Journalism; but 
since its professed object was to chastiso by ridicule, and 
so render harmless, the Jacobinical root-and-branch as¬ 
pirations of that portion of the press which had'adopted 
the new French principles, it is properly classed among 
works of satire and wit. In performing this self-assigned 
function, the conductors of the Anti-Jacobin did not mince 
matins; tiieir language was as violent and abusive as 
that* their opponents, their accusations as sweeping, and 
their scrupulosity of assertion not much superior. B>it 
the vigour and wit with which they employed the weapons 
of sarcasm, irony, and parody, gave them a decided 
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advantage, and have gained for the Anti^acohin a per¬ 
manent place in our libraries. Parody was used by 
Canning in the .sonnet upon Mrs. Browning, imitated 
froin Southey’s lines on Marten the regicide, and in the 
famous ballad of the Ne^dy Knife-Grinder, suggested 
by Southey’s sapphics. The prose portion of the paper 
contained each week three paragraphs headed ‘Lies,’ 
‘ Misrepresentations,’ * Mistakes,’ in which the corre¬ 
sponding delinquencies of the J^acobin press during the 
preceding week were examined and castigated. In the 
second yohime Canning introduced the prose drama of 
The Rovers, or The Double Arrangement, a capital 
burlesque on Kotzebue’s plays, which were*then the rage 
in England. The virtuous sentiments and loose practice 
of Kotzebue’s heroes and heroipes are amusingly exhibited 
in Matilda and her lover. Matilda’s ‘A thought strikes 
me; let us swear eternal friendship,’ is exquisite in its 
absurdity. 

Before speaking of works of Humour, it is necessary, 
in order not to confound them with works of Satire, to 
define the term, humour, with some strictness. Humour 
is a peculiar way of regarding persons, actions, and things, 
in conformity to the peculiar character of the humorist. 
It is*to -be carefully distinguished from wit, which is 
the quick apprehension of relations between dissimilar 
ideas — such relations being generally verbal rather 
than real. Humour looks beneath the surface; it does 
not stay among the familiar outsides -and semblances of 
things; it seizes upon strange, out-of-the-way relations 
between ideas, which are real rather than verbal. In this 
it resembles imagination; and the humorist must indeed 
possess this fusing and reuniting faculty in a higL degree; 
but the difference is, that the relations between ideas which 
his turn of mind leads him to perceive are mostly odd, 
strange, relation^, the exhibition of which, while it makes 
us thoughtful, becaiise the gelations are real, not verbal 
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merely, awakens also onr sense of the ludicrous. We may 
take as an illustration the strange train of ideas in*which 
Hamlet indulges in the scene with the grave-digger, when 
he * traces in imagination the noble dust of Alexander, 
until he finds it stopping a bung-hole.* Again, the pro¬ 
perty which has been assigned to humour of looking be¬ 
neath the surface, involves the power of detecting empty 
pretension and hypocrisy, however carefully they may be 
disguised. Under all the trappings and habiliments with 
which he seeks to veil his littleness, the humorist still 
detects the insignificant creature, man ; ,and delights, by 
homely apc^ogue or humiliating comparison, to hold up a 
miri'or in whicji he may see himself as he is. This is the 
direction in which the humorist approaches very near to 
the satirist, the distinction being that the latter has, while 
the former has not, a definite moral purpose, genuine or 
assumed, in lashing and exposing the weaknesses of man¬ 
kind. Humour is exhibitive, satire didactic. In humour, 
as Coleridge says, there is a universalising property; 
satire, on the “contrary, seizes upon different classes of 
men, and tends always to personality. It seems never to 
have quite lost the memory of the scenes amid which it 
had its origin—of the Fescennine licence—the unlimited 
freedom of heaping abuse and ridicule upon indivi^als, 
which were allowed to the Eleusinian mystics upon their 
return from the solemn ceremonies of initiation. 

Sterne, the author of Tristram Shandy and the 
Sentimental Journey, is essentially and above all things 
a humorist. Tristram Shandy is ostensibly a fictitious 
narrative, but it is really a pure work of humour, the 
narrative being destitute of plot, and the incidents only 
serving to bring out the humorous traits and notions pf 
tl^different characters (Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Trim, <&c.) and to give occasion to humorous rhapsodies 
on, the part of the author. ‘ In Tristra/m Sha/nd/y the 
humour tends to the side of satire; while in the Senti- 
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•n^tal Journey it tends to the side of sentiment and 
pathos.* The well-known episode on the dead donkey, and 
the story of the captive, exhibit this phase of Sterne’s 
humour. We extract the former:— 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with 
an ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from 
time to time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his 
head. He then took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as 
if^ to eat .it, held it some time in his'hand, then laid it upon the 
bit of his ass’s bridle, looked wistfully at the little arrangement 
he had made, and 5hen gave a sigh. The simplicity of his grief 
drew numbers about him, and La /Fleur among tli^ rest, whilst 
the horses were getting ready; as I continued sitting in the post- 
chaise, I could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from 
die fartihest borders of Franconia; and had got so iar on his 
return home when his ass died. Everyone seemed desirous to 
know what business could have taken*eo old and poor a man so 
far a joiuney from his own home. It had pleased Heaven, he said, 
to bless him with three sons, the finest lads in ajl G-ermany; but' 
having in one week lost two of the eldest of ^em by the small¬ 
pox, and the youngest falling ill of the same distemper, he was 
afraid of being bereft of them all, and made a vow, if Heaven 
would not take him from him also, he would go, in gratitude, to 
St. Togo in Spain. When the mourner 'got thus far on his story, 
he stopped to pay nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. He said. 
Heaven had accepted the conditions, and that he had set out from 
his cottage with this poor creature, who had been a patient partner 
of his joiifney; that it had ate the same bread wi^ him all the 
way, and was unto him as a friend. 

Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with con¬ 
cern ; La Fleur offered him money. The mourner said he did 
not want it; it was not the value of the ass, but the loss of him. 
The ass, he said, he was assured loved him; and u/lon this, ho 
told them a long story of a mischance upon thmr passage over the 
Pyrenean motmtains, which had separated them from each other 
three days; during which time the ass had sought him as much 
at he had soi^ht dte jbb; and that they had scarce either ate or 
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drunk till they met. * Thou hast one comfort, at least,* said I, 
* in the loss of thy poor beast: Tm sure thou hast been a ifierciful 
master to him.’ ‘ Alas 1 ’ said the mourner, ' I thought so when 
he was aliye; but now that he is dead I think otherwise; I 
fear the weight of myself and my afflictions together have been 
too much for him; they have shortened the poor creature’s d&ys, 
and I fear I have diem to answer for.* * Shame on the world! ’ 
said I to myself. * Did we but love each other as this poor soul 
loved his ass, ’t would be something.’ 

a 

For pure wit Sydney Smith stands unrivalled among 
English prose-writers. He was a sincere and earnest 
Liberal in politics, inheriting from Burke and other leading 
members of the opposition to Lord North’s government 
the principles, some of which they had been the drst to es¬ 
tablish, while others were derived from the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century. In religion he takes up the utilitarian, 
common-sense, rationalising tone of the eighteenth century; 
Methodism is, in his eyes, a miserable imposture—a vulgar 
fanaticism; religion, unless rich, respectable, and prudent 
—unless countenanced by the well-educated and the well- 
to-do classes, presented itself to him in the light of a 
nuisance rather than otherwise. His exertions on behalf 
of the enfranchisement of the Irish Catholics ought never 
to be forgotten. This question forms the subject of 
Pet&r PlymUy^a Letters, written in 1807, in which solid 
reasoning is conveyed in a form*so piquant, so irresistibly 
witty and racy, that even political opponents must have 
read them with delight. Peter Plymley writes to his 
brother Abraham, the Protestant clergyman of a countfy 
parish in Ireland; and, amongst other things, disposes in 
the following fashion of the charge—not yet quite obso¬ 
lete—^whicb it was then customary to bring against the 
Iri^ Catholics, because they did not, instead of demand¬ 
ing entire civil and religious equality, overflow witt grati¬ 
tude to their rulers for the partial relief which they had 
already obtained. The sixth letter opens thus: — 
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Dear Abbaham, —What amuses me the most is to hear of the 
indulgences which the Catholics have received, and tlieir exor¬ 
bitance in not being satisfied with those indulgences. Now, if you 
complain to me tSat a man is obtrusive and shameless in his 
requests, and that it is impossible to bring him to r»Eiaon, 1 must 
firstiof all hear the whole of your conduct towards him; for you 
may have taken from him so much in the first instance, that, in 
spite of a long aeries of restitution, a vast latitude for petition may 
still remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, 
on one day in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the 
common expense ^ by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which 
Lord Plawkesbury would call the wisdom of the villqge ancestors), 
the inhabitants of three of the streets, about a hundred years ago, 
seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, bound diem hand 
and loot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled them to look 
on while the rest were stuffing themselves with beef and beer; 
the next year the inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they 
contributed an equal quota of the expcihse) were treated precisely 
in the same manner. The tyranny grew into a custom; and (as 
the manner of our nature is) it was considered jis the most sacred 
of all duties to keep these poor fellows 'V)(ithout their annual 
dinner. The village was so tenacious of this practice, that nothing 
could induce them to resign it; every enemy to it was looked 
upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence; any nefarious church¬ 
warden who wished to succeed in his election, had nothing to do 
but to represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to 
frustrate his ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village 
into a state of the most dreadful commotion. By degrees, how¬ 
ever, the, obnoxious street grew to be sea well peopled, and its 
inhabitants so firinly united, that their oppressors, more afraid of . 
injustice, were more disposed to be just. At the next dinner 
they are unbound, the year after allowed to sit upright; then 
a bit *of bread and a glass of water; till, at last, after a long 
series of concessions, they are emboldened to ask, in*pretty plain 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of the 
table, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forthwith a 
general cry of ^ame and scandal: * Ten years ago, were you not 
laid upon your backa ? Don’t you remember what a great thing 
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you thought it to get a piece of bread ? How thaukful you were 
for cheese-parings! Have you,&rgotten that memorable era 
when the lord of the manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of 
the public pudding ? And now, with an audacity only equalled 
by your in^titude, you have the impudence to ask for knives 
and forks, and to request, in terms too plain to be mistaken; that 
you may sit down to table with the rest, and be indulged even 
with beef and beer. There are not more than half a dozen 

dishes which we have reserved for ourselves: the rest has been 

' ■ 

thrown open to you in the utmost profusion; you have potatoes 
and carrots, suet dumplings, sops in tlie pan, and delicious toast 
and water, in incredible quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, 
and veal are 4 >urs; and if you were not the most restless and 
dissatisfied of hqman beings, you would never think of aspiring 
to enjoy them.’ 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense and the 
very insult which is talked to stnd practised upon the Catholics ? 

The temptation to quote just one good thing out of the 
many hundreds which the lively canon scattered around 
him is irresistible. It occurs in a note to the third of 
these same lettero of Peter Plymley. ‘ Fanaticism,’ says 
Peter,— 

‘ is ^r. Canning’s term for the detection of public abuses; a term 
invented by him, and adopted by that siroious parasite who is 
always grinning at his heels. Nature descends down to infinite 
smallness. Mr. Canning has l.is parasites; and if you take a 
large buzzing blue-bottle fiy, and look at it in a microscope, you 
may see twenty or ^irty little ugly insects crawling. about it, 
which doubtless think their fiy to be the bluest, jg^randest, merriest, 
most important aninial in the universe, and are convinced the 
world would be at an end if it ceased to buzz.’ 

> • 

^ 3. Oratory, Joumalun^ Pamphleteering. 

Oratory is of three kinds: that of the pulpit, that of 
the bar, and that of the public*assembly, or of the tribune, 
to use a convenient French tej^n. ' 
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'V^lien the oratory of the pulpit addresses itself to ques* 
tions t>urely religious and moral, or when it interprets 
Scripture, it is called Homiletics, or preaching, and must 
be considered in honnection with theology. When it deals 
with political questions, or celebrates the virtues of indi- 
vidilals, it becomes in the strict sense a branch of oratory. 
The political sermon and the funeral oration are as much 
a part of eloquence as the advocate’s address, or the speech 
from the hustings;—the chief difference lying in the con¬ 
ditions of delivery, which give to the pulpit orator leisure 
for careful preyai'ation, and preclude the possibility of 
reply. 

In this kind of oratory the great names which France 
can boast of immediately occur to us;—Boucher and the 
preachers of the League, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, and Mas¬ 
sillon. In English literature Ve have little that requires 
notice but the political sermons and funeral orations of 
Jeremy Taylor, and some sermons by South. Taylor’s 
sermon at the funeral of Archbishop Bramhall has some 
fine passages; yet his success in this kind* of composition, 
was on the whole inconsiderable. 

The oratory of the bar differs from that of the pulpit 
and the tribune in that the conditions under which it exists 
oblige it ordinarily to take for its guiding and animating 
lights, not general moral principles, but legal maxims and 
decisions; and, even in cases where an appeal to general 
principles is admissible, to give them always a special and 
immediate application. A certain relative inferiority 
hence attaches to this kind of eloquence. It is not ordi¬ 
narily that of the convinced mind, communicating its 
convictions to others for some high purpose, whether that 
be the exhibition of pure truth or the maintenance of the 
public welfare, or at lowest the defence of party principles, 
but thal of the advocate whose single aim it is to make 
out his case, and advance the interests of his client. 
Exceptional cases^ however, are not uncommon—as on 
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the^ trials of eminent public men or notorious criminals— 
in which the advocate appears as the vindicator of «human 
or divine justice, and discharges a function of great dignity. 
Of this nature are the orations of Cicero against Verres 
and Catiline, and, among ourselves, the speeches of Burke 
on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. But the in¬ 
stances are more common in which lawyers in public trials 
have been the instruments of royal suspicion or party hate. 
Never was eloquence more shamefully prostituted than by 
Coke in his prosecution of Raleigh, or by Bacon when he 
appeared against his benefactor Essex. 

The oratory of the public assembly*is illustrated in 
English literature by a long roll of historic names, some 
of which are nut unlikely to rival in perpetuity of renown 
the names of the great orators of antiquity. Far above 
all others rises the eloquence of Burke. The following 
extract from his Speech at Bristol previous to the Elec¬ 
tion in 1780, refers to the demoralising effects of the penal 
laws against the Catholics:— 

In this situation men not only shrink from the frowns of a 
stem magistrate, hut they are obliged to fly from their very 
species. The seeds of destruction are sown in civil intercourse, 

in social habitudes. The blood of wholesome kindred is in- 

♦ 

fected. Their tables and beds are surrounded with snares. All 
the means given by Providence to mak^ life safe and comfort¬ 
able are perverted into instrum^'nts of terror and torment. This 
species of univert^ subserviency, tliat makes the very servant 
who waits behind your chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, 
has such a tendency to degrade and abase mankind, and to de¬ 
prive them of that assured and liberal state of mind, which 
alone can msike us what we ought to be, that I vow to God I 
would sooner bring myself to put a man to immediate death for 
opinions 1 djsdiked, and so to get rid of the man and his opinions 
•fe«||Bce, than to fret him with a feverish being, tainted with the 
gaofdiBtemper of a contagious servitude, to keep him above ground 
an animated mass of putre&ction, corrupted himself and corrupt¬ 
ing all about him. 
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The eulogium upon Sir George Savile, a little farther 
on, ha»a terse and classic turn of expression, which our 
language, from its want of inflections, has rarely attained 
to:— • 

I hope that few things which have a tendency to bless or to 
adorn life have wholly escaped my observation in my passage 
through it. I have sought the acquaintance of that gentleman, 
and have seen him in all situations. He is a true genius, with an 
undei-standing vigorous, and acute, and refined, and distinguishing 
even to excess; and illuminated with a most unboimded, pecu¬ 
liar, and original cast of imagination. With these he possesses 
many external and* instrumental advantages; and he makes use 
of them all. His fortune is among.the largest; a fortune which, 
wholly unencumbered as it is with one single charge from 
luxury, vanity, or excess, sinks under the benevolence of its dis¬ 
penser. This private benevolence, expanding itself into patriotism, 
renders his whole being the estate of the public, in which he has 
not reserved a peculium for himself of profit, diversion, or relaxa¬ 
tion. During the session, the first in and the last out of the 
House of Commons, he passes from the senate to the camp; and 
seldom seeing the seat of his ancestors, he is always in the senate 
to serve his coimtiy, or in the field to defencUit. 

The function of the journalist so far resembles that of 
the orator, that bis object also is to produce immediate 
conviction or persuasion, with a view to action. But he 
speaks to bis audience through the broad sheet, not by 
word of mouth. The extensive use of this mode of address 
ih modem times is attributable, p&rtly to the populousness 
and geographical extent of modern communities, partly to 
the increasexL diffusion of a certain grade of culture, partly 
also to the invention of a variety of mechanical contri¬ 
vances, met by corresponding social arrangqjments, by 
which the journalist is enjibled to address his readers at 
regular *and brief intervals. At Athens the sovereign 
people all resided within easy reach of the Pnyx or the 
Dionysiac theatre, §0 that the orators who led them could 
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reach them through their ears, and were not compelled, 
like our journalists, to appeal to citizens living af a dis¬ 
tance through the eye. It must be noted that the 
journalist and the circulator of news,* though the two 
offices are usually combined in practice, have distinct 
functions in theory. I^ewspapers originated, as the hame 
itself implies, in the attempt to discharge the humbler 
office, that of collecting and disseminating news. But as 
the demand for correct and frequent intelligence increased, 
and the means of supplying it were also multiplied, the 
conductors of newspapers naturally seizejfl the opportunity 
thus affiorded them of accompanying their news with their 
own comments and explanations. It is from the power and 
social influence which the able use of these opportunities 
has secured to it that the newspaper press has received 
the name of the Fourth' Estate, and that journalism 
has almost risen to the dignity of a profession. At the 
present day the journalist sometimes discards the business 
of a circulator of news altogether—as in the instance of 
the ‘ Saturday Review.’ The newspaper, as originally 
understood, is now represented only by government and 
mercantile gazettes, and similar publications. 


The pamphlet, whether its ends bb political or politico- 
religious, is equivalent to an elaborate speech, which by 
means of the printing-press obtains a diffusion immeasur¬ 
ably exceeding that which oral delivery can aceomplisff. 
In a country where the press is free, this indirect kind of 
oratory is ^ure to be largely resorted to, especially in times 
of political agitation; and many an eager political theorist, 
whom compulsory silence would have turned into a con- 
i^Hpator, has relieved his excitement by writing, and proved 
innocuous as a pamphleteer. The civil war of the 17th 
century, the reign of Anne, and the fifty years terminating 
in 1835, are the periods at which pamphleteering has most 
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flourished amongst us. We will give a specimen from a 
work of each period. Few pamphlets composed in the 
first have much literary value, except the politico-religious 
tracts of Milton. The following extract forms a portion 
of his eulogy upon the Long Parliament in the Apology 
for ^mectymnutis :— 

With such a majesty had their wisdom begirt itself, that 
whereas others had levied war to subdue a nation that sought for 
peace, they sitting here in peace could so many miles extend the 
force of their single words as to overawe the dissolute stoutness 
of an armed powdb, secretly stirred up and almost hired against 
them. And having by a solemn protejitation vowed themselves 
and the kingdom anew to God and llis service, and by a prudent 
foresight above what their fathers thoiight on, prevented the dis¬ 
solution and frustration of tlieir designs by an untimely breaking 
up; notwitlistanding all the treasonous plots against them, all the 
rumours either of rebellion or invasion, they have not been yet 
brought to change their constant resolution, ever to think fear¬ 
lessly of their own safeties, and hopefully of the commonwealth; 
which hath gained them such an admiration from all good men. 
that now they hear it as their ordinary sumatne to be saluted the 
fathers of their country, and sit as gods among daily petitions and 
public thanks flowing in upon them. Which doth so little 3 'et 
exalt them in their own tlioughts, that with all gentle affability 
and courteous acceptance, they both receive and I'etum that tri¬ 
bute of thanks which is*tendered them; testifying their zeal and 
desire to spend themselves as it were piecemeal upon the grievances 
and wrongs of their distressed nation; insomuch that the meanest 
firtisans ifnd labourers, at other times also women, and often the 
younger sort of servants, assembling with their complaints, and 
that sometimes in a less humble guise than for petitioners, have 
come with confidence that neither their meanness would be re¬ 
jected, nor their simplicity contemned, nor yet their uigency 
distasted, either by the dignity, wisdom, or moderation of tliat 
supreme senate; nor did the^ depart unsatisfied. 

The next extract is ffom Swift’s Conduct of the 
•Allies, a pamphlet published in 1712. By the ‘reigning 
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favourites * are meant Godolphin and the Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough. The war of the Spanish succession was 
now practically over; the ministry which carried it on had 
been dismissed; and Swift’s object was to reconcile men’s 
minds to the peace which the new'ministry were endea¬ 
vouring to negotiate, by enlarging on the wasteful and 
corrupt manner in which the nation had been plunged in 
debt in order to carry on a war which benefited only the 
allies, the English general, and the capitalists:— * 

But when the war was thus begun, there soon fell in other in¬ 
cidents here at home, which made the cpntintiance of it necessary 
for those who were the chief advisers. The Whigs were ai that 
time out of all <;;Tedit or consideration: the reigning iavourites had 
always carried what was called the Tory principle, at least as high 
as our constitution could bear; and most others in great employ¬ 
ments were wholly in the ch\irch interest. These last, among 
whom several were persons of the greatest merit, quality, and 
consequence, were not able to endure the many instances of pride, 
insolence, avarice, and ambition, which those &vourites began so 
early to discover, nor to see them presuming to be the sole di.s- 
pensers of the royal favour. However, their opposition was to no 
purpose; they wrestled with too great a power, and were soon 
ci'ushed under it. For those in possession, finding they could 
never be quiet in their usurpations while others had any credit 
who were at least upon an equal foot of merit, began to make 
overtures to the discarded Whigs, who would be content with any 
terms of accommodation. Thus commenced this Solemn League 
and Covenant, which hath ever since been cultivated with so much 
zeal and application. The great traders in money were wholly 
devoted to the Whigs, who had first raised them. The army, the 
court, and the treasuiy, continued under the old despotic admixiis- 
tration: the Whigs were received into employment, left to manage 
the parliament, cry down the landed interest, and worry the 
•dpreh. Meantime our allies, who were not ignorant that all this 
j^ficial structure had no true foundation in the hesrts of the 
people, resolved to make their best use of it, as long as it should 
last. And the General’s credit being raised to a great height at 
home by our success in Flanders, the Dutch began their gradual 
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impositions, lessening their quotas, breaking their stipulations, 
garrisonihg the towns we took for them, without supplying their 
troops; with many other infringements^ All which we were 
forced to submit to, because the Greneial'was made easy] because 
the moneyed men at home were fond of the war; because the 
Whigs were not yet firmly settled; and because that exorbitant 
degree of power, which was built ujDon a supposed necessity of 
employing .particular persons, would go off in a peace. It is 
needless to add that the emperor and other princes followed the 
example of the Dutch, and succeeded as well for the same reasons. 

Among the innumerable tracts and pamphlets produced 
in the third period, the following passage is selected 
almost at random; it is from a pamphlet written* by Lord 
Byron in 1821, in the form of a letter to a frfend in 
England, examining the Eev. W. Bowles’s strictures on 
the life and writings of Pope. The passage is interesting 
as embodying one great poet’s deliberate estimate of 
another:— 

^ Of Pope I have expressed my opinion elsev'here, as also of 
the cfiects which the present attempts at poetry have had upon 
our literature. If any great national or natural convulsion could 
or should ovenvhelm your conntiy in such sort as to sweep Great 
Britain from the kingdoms of the earth, and leave only tliat»—• 
after all, the most living of human things—a dead languagej 
to be studied, and read, ftnd imitated by the wise of future and 
far generations, upon foreign shores; if your literature should 
become the learning of mankind, divested of party cabals, 
temporary 4asliions, and national pride and prejudice, an English- 
man, anxious that the posterity of strangers should know tbit 
there had been such a thing as a Briti^ epic and tragedy, 
might wish fur the preservation of Shakspearc and Milton; but 
the surviving world would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let 
the rest sink with the people. He is the only poet that never 
sliocks; t]}e only poet whose has been made his 

reproach. Cast your eye over his productions; consider their 
extent, and contemplate their i^riety—pastoral, passion, mock- 
heroic, translation, satire, ethics—all excellent, and often perfect. 
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4. Hiftory:—Contemporary and BetrospeetiYO*! 

Under this general heading we include true narratives 
of all kinds. For the faithful record of any actual human 
experience whatever may be regarded as a work subsidiary 
to, and promotive of, the end of History proper; which 
is, the representation of the evolution, either of the 
general life of mankind (universal history), or of the life 
of some one nation in particular. Biography of every 
description is thus included among the departments subsi¬ 
diary to history. Indeed it has been proved by some late 
brilliant examples—in the case of Macaulay’s England 
for instance—-^hat the historian who rightly understands 
his business can glean nearly as much material suitable for 
his purpose from the lives of private persons as from those 
of princes, statesmen, or generals. Accounts of voyages 
and travels are also, though more remotely, subsidiary to 
history. The observations of an intelligent traveller in 
civilised countries are obviously of the highest value to the 
historian. Arthifr Young’s Travels in France before the 
Eevolution and Laing’s Notes of a Traveller are cases in 
point. And even the descriptions given by the first ex¬ 
plorers of wild uninhabited regions are subsidiary to the 
history of later generations. To the^historian of America, 
the narrative of lialeigh’s blind and struggling progress 
along the swampy coasts of North Carolina, while engaged 
in laying the foundations of the colony of Virginia, cannot 
fail to be of the highest use and interest. So when the 
history of the Australian colonies comes to be written, the 
works of Mitchell, Sturt, Grey, Leichhardt, aud-other 
hm^ explorers, will assuredly furnish a large portion oi 
thematter of its introductory compters. 

History proper is of two kinds: 1, contempolary; 2, 

‘ retrospective or reflective. A^ third kind—^philosophical 
history—baa been added by some German metaphysi- 
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cians.^ By this is meant, the scientific exhibition of the 
manner*in which the state of human society in any given 
generation inevitably causes, through the operation of 
physical laws, the state of society found in the next 
generation. As, howtver, the life of a nation or of the race 
is evblved by human actions, and it has not yet been 
proved, however confidently asserted, by these philosophers, 
th^t such actions are subject to physical necessity—in 
other words, that the human will is not free—those who 
believe in the opposite doctrines of responsibility and free¬ 
will, wi[)^l not be ^Sposed to admit the possibility of history 
being correctly written upon such a hypothesis. 

1. Under the description of contempors^y history are 
comprised, in English literature, many works which from 
the literary point of view are nearly worthless, together 
with a few which are of rare excellence. The former 
character applies to the contemporary portions of our old 
English chronicles, Fabyan, Hall, Grafton, Holinshed, 
Stowe, &c. Ludlow’s and Whitlocke’s Memoirs, relating 
to the civil war of Charles L’s time, though*much superior 
to these, are fiat in style and dull through deficiency of 
descriptive power. Clarendon’s History of the Great 
Rebellion is the most perfect contemporary history that.we 
possess; next to it may be named Burnet’s History of 
His Ovm Times, anc? Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the 
Last Ten Years of the Reign of George IL 

Clarendon’s history is a work with which the student 
of our literature should make himself familiar. It is 
indeed very long, but the theme is one so deeply interest¬ 
ing, and the revolution which it records has so decisively 
influenei^ the whole course of our history down to the 
present day, that he may be excused for spending some 
time over it. There are many digressions too—Clarendon 
is partiaf to them—which if necessary may be omitted. 

' See Htgel's PMMophie dcr Geeehichte. 
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Of course tbe book is not impartial, nor entirely trust¬ 
worthy. For not only was the author a keen partisan on 
the royalist side;—he was also a lawyey, and had a legal 
turn of mind; and was thence disqualified \o a certain 
degree from weighing the conduct and aims of the dif¬ 
ferent parties in even scales. The Puritans on the one 
hand, and the Koman Catholics on the other, were pursu¬ 
ing objects which the law of the land, in establishing the 
Chu*'ch of England, had condemned; and this is reason 
enough with Clarendon for branding those objects as bad, 
and their pursiqt as criminal. For instance, he thus «peaks 
of the infamous sentence passed on Prynne and his fellow- 
sufferers, referred to above at p. 185 ;— 

These three persons (Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton) having 
been, for seveial follies and libelling humours, first gently re¬ 
prehended, and after, for their incorrigiblcness, more severely 
censured and imprisoned, found some means in prison of corre- 
spondenee, which was not before known to be between them; and 
to combine thenfselves in a more pestilent and seditions libel 
than they had ever*before vented; in which the honour of the 
king, queen, counsellors, and bishops was with equal license 
blasted and traduced; which was faithfully dispersed by their 
proselytes in the city. The authors were quickly and easily 
known, and had indeed too much ingenuity to deny it, and were 
thercuixin brought together to the &tar-c£ambcr, ore terns, where 
they behaved themselves with maiwellous insolence, with full 
confidence demanding * that the bishops who sat in the court,’ 
(being only the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of 
London) ‘might not be present, because they were their enemies, 
and so jaarties; ’ which, how scandalous and ridiculous soever it 
seemed then there, was good logic and good law two yotfivs after 
in Scptl 3 .nd, and served to banish the bishops of that kingdom 
both flRn the council table and the assembly. Upon a very 
patient and solemn hearing, in as full a court as ever*l saw in 
that place, without any difference in opinion or dissenting voice, 
they were all three censured as scandalous, seditious, and infamous 
persons, ‘ to lose their ears in the pillory, And to be imprisoned 
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in several gaols during the king’s pleasure; ’ all which was 
executed with rigour and severity enough. 

But whatever «defects, whether of matter or manner, 
may be alleged against this work, the style is so attractive 
—has such an equabje, easy, and dignified flow—that it 
can never cease to be popular. Perhaps Clarendon’s 
greatest merit is his skill in character-drawing. Take for 
e^tample the character of Hampden 

He was a gentleman of a good family in Budkinghamshire, 
and bom to a fair^ortune, and of a most civil and af&ble de¬ 
portment. In his entrance into the world he indulged to himself 
all the license in sports, and exercises, and com||any, whlbh was 
used by men of the most jolly conversation. Afterwards, he 
retired to a more reserved and melancholy society, yet preserving 
his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above all, a 
flowing courtesy to all men; though they who conversed nearly 
with him found him growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical 
government of the church, yet most believed it rather a dislike 
of some churchmen, and of some introducementa of theirs, which 
he apprehended might disquiet the public peace. He was rather 
of reputation in his own country than of public discoiAse or &me 
in the kingdom, before the business of ship-money; but then he 
grew the argument of all tongues, every man inquiring who%nd 
what he was that durst, at his own charge, support the liberty 
property of the kiflgdom, and rescue his country, as he 
thought, from being made a'prey to the court. His carriage 
throughout this agitation was with that rare temper and modesty, 
that they*who watched him narrowly to And some advantage 
agrunst Us person, to make him less resolute in his cause, were 
compelled to give him a just testimony. And the judgment that 
was giv^ against hiift infinitely more advanced him than 
service for which it was given. When this parliament began, 
(being returned knight of the shire fi>r the county wheib he lived), 
eyes o:[all men were fixed him as their patria patera and 
the pilot that must steer the vessel through the tempests and 
rooks which threatened it And I am persuaded his power and 
interest at that time was greater to do good or hurt than any man’s 

tH 
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in the kingdom, or lhan any man in his rank hath had in any 
time; for his reputation of honesty ‘was universal, and his afiec- 
tions seemed so publicly guided tW no corrupt or private eods 
could bias them. 

«***«« 

After he was among those members accused by the king of 
high treason, he was much altered ; 'his nature and carriage 
seeming much fiercer than it did before. And, without question, 
when he first drew his sword he threw away the scabbard; for he 
passionately opposed the overture made by the king for a treaty 
from Nottingham, and as eminently, any expedients that might 
have produced any accommodations in thisj;hat was at ^Oxford; 
and was principally relied on to prevent any infiisions which 
might be made into the Earl of Essex towards peace, or to render 
them inefiectu^ if they were made; and was indeed much more 
relied on by that party than the general himself. In the first 
entrance into the troubles he undertook the command of a regi¬ 
ment of foot, and performed the duty of a colonel on all occasions 
most punctually. He was very temperate in diet, and a supreme 
governor over all his passions and affections, and had thereby a 
great power over other men’s. He was of an industry and vigilance 
not to be tired out or wearied by the most laborious; and of parts 
not to be ^impose^ upon by the most subtle or sharp; and of a 
personal courage equal to his best parts: so that he was an enemy 
not to be wished wherever he might have been made a friend; 
an^ as much to be apprehended where he was so as any man 
could deserve to be. And therefore his,death was no less pleasing 
to the one party than it was condoled in the other. In a word, 
what was said of Ginna might well be applied to him —* He had 
a head to contrive, and a tongue to persuade, and a hand to 
execute any mischief.’ His death, therefore, seemed to be a great, 
deliverance to the nation. 

Own Ti/mea is a work that is full of inaccura- 
and does not rise above ^e level of a plain conver- 
aalional style; it however throws much valuabTe light on 
the history of civil transactions in England and Scotland 
during the latter half of the seventeenth centuiy. This 
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writer also is graphic, and probably faithful, in his deli¬ 
neations of character. 

Horace Walpole, son of the Whig statesman. Sir Bobert 
Walpole, bad a ne*ar view during his long life of the secret 
machinery by which the state policy of Britain was set in 
motion; and we have the results of his*^ observation in his 
M&nwira above mentioned, as well as in the lively and 
lengthy series of his Letters. But Horace, though polished 
and keen, is by no means a genial writer; selfish himself, 
he did not much believe in human disinterestedness; and, 
without the largp intellectual grasp of Gibbon, he was 
destitute of those strong human sympathies and anti* 
pathies, which impart a certain interest to^ the ^forks of 
much inferior men. 

2. Eetrospective history may be either legendary or 
evidential; by which is meant, history, the statements of 
which on matters of fact rest on probable moral evidence. 
The legendary history relates events supposed to occur at 
distant periods, the evidence for which is mere popular 
tradition. In such a history, no events of connection of 
events—no names or genealogies—can be accepted as 
accurately corresponding to reality. Yet, as there are 
usually certain grains of historic truth deducible firom^ 
even the most imaginative of these histories, and as the 
writers at any rate suppose themselves to be relators of 
fact not fiction, the reader must not confound this class 
of works with fictitious narratives. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historic^ Britonwn is a pure legendary history. All the 
old English chroniclers begin their hi^ries just as Livy 
does, with legendaj^ recitals, of which GeofGrey’s work is 
the prhidipal source. In most of them a portion of retro* 
spective history succeeds, compiled from the writings of 
their predecessors. This is followed by the narrative of 
contemporary events, which is usually the only portion of 
such works that has any value. 

Betrospective histories of the evidential class proceed 

itu 2 
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upon the sam^ prinoiples, whether they treat of ancient 
or of modem civilisation. The same critical lUes are 
appealed to in each case for the purpose of testing the 
credibility of the witnesses, ascertaining* the dates, or other 
circumstances connected with the composition of docu¬ 
ments—in short, for accomplishing the great end of this 
kind of historical writing, which is to paint a past age as 
it really was. We proceed to notice the chief works of 
this class in English literature, proceeding from ancienbto 
modem history. ' 

The History of the World, by Ralpigh, professes to 
describe thft course of events in the chief countries of the 
ancient world^ from the Creation to the fall of the Mace¬ 
donian kingdom in 168 B.c. Some account of the manner 
in which the design is executed has been given at a 
previous page.* The most remarkable passages are those 
in which the chivalrous old campaigner illustrates the 
details of Macedonian or Roman battles, by referring th 
scenes in his own varied and turbulent life. Now and 
then the styld rises to a very clear and noble strain, 
as in the. following sentences, with which the work con¬ 
cludes ;— 

fiy this, which we hav^ already set down, is seen the be¬ 
ginning and end of the three first monarchies of the world, whereof 
the foimders and erectors thought that they could never have 
ended. That of Rome, which made the fourth, was also at this 
tim e almost at the highest. We have left it flourishing in the 
middle of the field, having rooted up or cut down aU that kept it 
firom the eyes and admiration of the world; but after some con¬ 
tinuance, it shall begin to lose the beauty it had; the storms of 
ambition shall beat her great boughs and branches eae a gai n st 
another, her leaves shall fall ofiT, her limbs wither, and a rabble of 
iSIllaroua nations enter the field and cut her down. 

£V>r the rest, if we seek a reason of the succession and con- 

i. 

' See p. 168. • 
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• 

tiniiance of this bonndleBB ambition in mortal men, we may add 
to that 'vAiich hath been already said, that the kings and princes 
of the world have always laid before them the actions, but not 
the ends, of those (fbeat ones which preceded them. Th^ are 
always transited with the glory of the one, but they never 
mind 'the misery of tbe other, till they find the experience in 
themselves. They neglect the advice of God, while they enjoy 
life, or hope it; but they follow the counsel of Death upon his 
first approach. It is he that puts into man all the wisdom of the 
world, without speaking a word, which God, with aU the words 
of His law, promises, or threats, doth not infuse. Death, which 
hateth and destroysth man, is believed; God, which hath made 
him and loves him, is always deferred— ‘I have considered,* 
saith Solomon, ‘all the works that are under^the sun, and, 
behold, all is vanity and vexation of spirit;' but who believes it. 
till Death tells it us ? . . . .0 eloquent, just, and mighty Death I 
whom none could advise, thou hast persuaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world ftnd despised; thou hast 
drawn together all the &x-Btretched greatness, all the pride, 
cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered it alj over With these 
two narrow words, Hie jacet 1 , 

• 

Mr. Mitford was the first Englishman who attempted, 
in emulation of Gibbon, to writ# at length the history of 
Greece. Dr. ThirlwaJl and Mr. Grote have followed more 
ably and exhaustively*over the same ground; but as we 
do not propose to comment upon works by living authors^ 
we abstain from the attempt to describe or appreciate their 
labours. * 

In Roman history, Hooke, the friend of Pope, was first 
in the field; and tojiim succeeded Dr. Ferguson, with his 
dry book'on the Roman Republic. 

. The vast sweep taken in the Decline emd Fall of Ike 
Homan ^mpire exhibits Gibbon's wonderful capacity, not 
only for mastering and reproducing the sequence and con¬ 
nection of events through & long and ol»cure period in 
the principal countries of ^urope and Asia, but also for 
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dealing with what may be called the station of the subject 
in those detailed, consistent, and luminous pictures which 
he draws of the state of society as existing in a particular 
country at a particular time. The main body of the work 
commences with the reign of Trajan (a.d. 98) and ends 
with the fall of the Eastern Empire (a.d. 1453); but three 
supplementary chapters review the state and revolutions 
of the Homan city ’ (to which, it will be remembered, Gibbon 
had limited his original design) from the twelfth to the 
sixteenth century. But though it is difficult to speak too 
highly of the genius displayed in this memorable work, it 
must be added, that the fidelity of the historical picture 
which it exhibits is greatly marred by the Sadducean scepti¬ 
cism of the writer. When a Christian bishop or doctor, or a 
religious king, comes before his field of vision, it is not in 
Gibbon to be just; he cannot or will not believe that such 
a man was anything more than a compound of enthusiasm 
and superstition, in whom morality was always ready to 
give way to ecclesiastical considerations; and his sneering 
cavils seem to leave their trail upon the purest virtue, 
the most exalted heroism, which the times that he writes 
of produced for the instruction of mankind. He is in 
thorough sympathy with tio one except Julian the Apos¬ 
tate. Again, his ardent attachment to the civilisation 
and literature of Greece and Hoifie involved him in a 
partial blindness and unfairne^ to the immense impor¬ 
tance of the part played by the Teutonic race in modern 
history; and this unfairness does certainly, to some extent, 
affect the general value of his history, considered as a 
trustworthy picture of a great sequencf) of events. 

Dr. Arnold’s unfinished Homan history, based itpTln that 
of^Nietohr, extends from* the founding of the city to the 
mMIle of the second Punic wan Two additional^volumes, 
written at an earlier period but not published till after 
the author’s death, carry on the history of the Homan 
Commonwealth from the close of the second Punic war to 
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the death of Augustus, with a separate chapter on the 
reign of Trajan. 

Among those who have written the history of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, it is impossible to do more than 
mention a few prominent names. 

Sir Thomas More’s History of Ike Reign of Edward V» 
is a youthful and rhetorical production, which, according 
to Horace Walpole, who, in his Historic Doubts respecting 
Rickard III,, has sifted the whole matter rery ably, 
will nowhere stand a critical examination and confronta¬ 
tion with the original authorities. Lord Bacon’s History 
of Henry VIL, though composed in a homely style, is 
a masterly work. Men’s motives are jeeply * probed, 
and their actions wisely weighed; laws and events affect¬ 
ing the course of trade, the progress of agriculture, and 
the welfare of particular classes of society, are carefully 
recorded and examined; truth without disguise seems to 
be the writer’s paramount design; and characters are drawn 
as by an eye that saw all, and a hand that could paint all. 
Milton’s History of England is a mere fragment. Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, and another of New* Engtaind, 
by the same author, are both valuable works, because care¬ 
fully based on documentary and oral evidence. But the 
most eminent historians of the seventeenth century belong 
to the contemporary dlass. 

In the next century, and down to 1850, we can barely 
mention the names of Rapin, Carte, Lord Hailes, Bel- 
sham, and Adolphus. Hume’s clear and manly style would 
have insured to his History of England a longer pre¬ 
eminence, had not^his indolence allowed inaccuracies and 
a wan\ of references to deform his work. Robertson’s 
History of Scotland ia pleasant reading, but •uncriticaL 
The work similarly entitled by Sir Walter Scott embraces 
all the earlier portions of the history, from a.d. 80 to the 
accession of Mary Queen of Scots, which Robertson had 
omitted. The most cony>lete and accurate history of 
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England, so far as it extends, which has yet appeared, is 
that of Dr. Lingard. Unfortunately, it breaks ofi at the 
revolution of 1688. Macaulay’s volumes commenced to 
appear in 1848. Moore's History of Ireland is a work 
unworthy of his genius. Lanigan’s Ecdeaiaatical History 
of Irelandf embracing the period from the conversidn of 
the Irish by St. Patrick to the loss of their national 
independence in the twelfth century, is a calm, dispas¬ 
sionate, and profoundly learned work. 

No very signal success has been achieved by English 
writers in compiling histories of modern Qontinental^tates. 
Enolles’ Hi^ry of the Turks must be named under this 
head; and Ooxe’s Memoirs of the House of Austria, and 
Riissell’s Modern Europe, and Eoscoe's Lorenzo de 
Medici, Here also must be placed Arnold’s Introductory 
Leisures on Modern History, which contain several bril¬ 
liant isolated sketches. One such passage we extract:— 

( • 

Ten years aflerwords there broke out by far the most alarm¬ 
ing danger of lyiiversal dominion which had' ever threatened 
Europe. The iftosti military people in Eiii-ope became engaged in 
a war for their very existence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil 
war and all imaginable horrors raging within—^the ordinary rela¬ 
tions. of life went to wrack; and every Frenchman became a 
soldier. It was a multitude numei'ous as the hosts of Persia, 
but animated by the courage and skill* and energy of the old 
Romans. One thing alone was wanting, that which Pyrrhus said 
the Romans wanted to enable them to conquer the world—>a 
general and a ruler like himself. There was wanted a master 
hand to restore and maintain peace at home, and to concentrate 
and direct the immense military resources of France against her 
foreign enemies. And such an one appeared in Napoleqn., Paci¬ 
fying La Vendee, receiving back ^e emigrants, restoring the 
d^uch; reiAodelling the law, personally absolute, yet carefully 
pr^H^ing and maintaining all the*great points which ^e nation 
had won at the revolution, Napoleon united in himself not only 
the power but the whole will of Frsnce, and that power and will 
were guided by a genius for war such as Europe had never seen 
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since CSaesar. The effect was absolutely magical. In Nov6nA)er 
1799 hi was i^ade First Consul; he found France humbled by 
defeats, his Italian conquests lost, his allies invaded, his own 
frontier threatened.* He took the field in May 1800» and in June 
the whole fortune of the war was changed, and Austria driven 
out qjf Lombardy by the victory of Marengo. Still the flood of 
the tide rose higher and higher, and every successive wave of its 
advance swept away a kingdom. Earthly state has never reached 
a prouder pinnacle than when Napoleon, in June 1812, gatliered 
his army at Dresden, and there received the homage of subject 
kings. And now what was the principal adversaiy of this tre¬ 
mendous power? 127 whom was it checked, and resisted, and put 
down ? By none, and by nothing, but the direct and manifest 
interposition of God ! I know of no language so weU fitted to 
describe that victorious advance to Moscow, and the utter humi¬ 
liation of the retreat, as the language of the prophet with re¬ 
spect to the advance and subsequent destruction of the host of 
Sennacherib. 

Orme, Mill, and Elphinstone, are the chief authorities 
for the history of India. The first two confine their atten¬ 
tion to British India, but Elphinstone’s work treats chiefly 
of the times anterior to European occupation. For the 
history of the colonial dependencies of European states, 
Bobertson (in his History of America) and Bryan Edwards, 
author of a history of Jamaica, are the only nam£s of 
much importance, il^rescott, Bancroft, and other American 
writers have ably taken jup that portion of the subject 
which relates to the American continent. 

Mr. James and Captain Brenton have written the naval 
history of Britain. The latter has the advantage in style, 
the former in accuracy and clearness of arrangement. Sir 
William. Napier’s ^History of the Peniimdar War is a 
work <5f the highest order. We cannot fesist the tempta¬ 
tion of transcribing one of the many glowing and eloquent 
passages with which it abounds. It refers to the closing 
struggle of the battle of A\buera:— 

The conduct of a. fow brave men soon changed this state of 
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aiS^rs. Colonel Robert Arbuthnot, pndimg betnreen the double 
fire of the mistaken troops, arrested that mischief; wh'ile Cole, 
with the fiisiliers, fianked by a battalion of the Lusitanian Legion, 
under Colonel Ebiwhshawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the lan¬ 
cers, recorered the captured guns, and appeared on the right 
of Houghton’s brigade exactly as Abercrombie passed it on 
the left. 

Such a gall^t line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and 
rapidly mparating itself firom the confused and broken multitude, 
startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which were increasing and 
pressing onwards as to an assured victory : they wavered, hesi¬ 
tated, and then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured 
to enlarge th^ front, while a fearful discharge of grape from 
their artillery whistled through the British ranks, Myers was 
killed; Cole, anfi the three colonels, Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawk- 
shawe, fell wounded; and the fusilier battalions, struck by the 
iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed with their terrible enemies, 
and then was seen with wkat a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights. In vain did Soult by voice and gesture animate 
his Frenchmen; in vain did the noblest veterans, extricating 
themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to 
gain time for the mass to bear up on such a fiiir field; in vain 
did l^e mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, fire indiscrimi¬ 
nately upon friends and foes, while the horsemen, hovering upon 
their flank, threatened to charge the advancing line. Nothing 
could stop that astoni^ing infantry. No sudden burst of un¬ 
disciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns 
in their front; their measured tread shook the ground; their 
murderous volleys swept ^away the head of every formation; their 
deafening ^outs overpowered the dissonant cries which arose 
firom all parts of the tumultuous crowd, as feot by foot, and with 
a horrid carnage, il was driven by the incessant vigour^ of the 
attsick to the farthest edge of the hill. Li vain did the French 
resslKs, joining with the struggling multitude, endeavour to 
sustain the ^ght; their efforts only increased the irremediable 
confusion, and the mighty mass, giving way like a loosened cliff, 
went headlong down the ascent. The rain flqwed after in streams 
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discoloured wi(b blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded men, 
the remhant of six thousand unconquerable Britidi soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fiital hill. 


Biography: its BiTiuons; Diariee, Letters. 

This branch of literature opens with autobiographies, 
which, when well executed, constitute its most valuable 
and interesting portion. We have but little to set by the 
side of the charming ' M^moires,’ in innumerable volumes, 
whicl^form so piguant a portion of the literature of France. 
Scott’s fragment of autobiography, printed at the begin¬ 
ning of the Life by Lockhart, is admirable; hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, it is only a fragment, anB breaks off when the 
hero has. reached his twentieth year. A sinylar fragment 
by Southey, though longer, makes less progress, for it 
terminates at the fifteentii year; nor do we much regret 
its unfinished state. Cribbon’s •Memoirs are much in the 
French style and manner, and form, perhaps, the most 
interesting and best executed autobiography that we 
possess. Hume also, and Priestley, have each,given us an 
account of his life and opinions. Baxter’s unwieldy 
RelliquicB Baxteriance, or Narratwe of the most 'rr^mo’^ 
rahle Fassages of his Life and Times, has been already 
mentioned (see p. 226). 

In Biography exclusive of autobiography, we may dis¬ 
tinguish—1. general compilations, 2. national compila¬ 
tions, 3. class biographies, 4. personal biographies. Of 
the first kind, it is to our reproach "^hat until the last few 
years we have hac^no specimen deserving of mention. To 
the Biographie UniverseUe and the Conv^sodions-’ 
Lexicon, we had for a long time nothing to oppose butthp 
insignificant compilations«of Aikin, Orainger, and Gorton. 
Alexander Chalmers was the first to bring out a biogra¬ 
phical dictionary of some pretension, but even in this 
the omissions areemmero^ and important 
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2. Of the second kind, we have the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, a work of great research, though with many 
serious omissions. The original edition embraced the 
entire alphabet; but its defects were so glaring as to 
determine Dr. Kippis and others to undertake a re-issue 
of the work upon an enlarged scale; the new edifion, 
however, was never carried further than the commence¬ 
ment of the letter F. Fuller’s Warthiea of England, 
noticed at page 225, is a work of the same description. * 

3. Of class biographies—not to mention the Latin 
works of Leland, Bale, and Pitseus, ‘ De Illustribua Bri¬ 
tannia Scriptoribus ’—^the chief examples are, Walton’s 
Lives of Anglicom Divines (including Hooker, Donne, 
and Sanderson^, Wood^s AthmcB Oxonienses, which is a 
collection of sliort memoirs of Oxford men, Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets, and Hartley Coleridge’s Biographia Borealis, 
or lAv^ of Northern Worthies, From Johnson’s account 
of Gray we extract a passage strongly characteristic of his 

peculiar style;— 

• 

The Bard appear^ at the first view, to be, as Algarotti and 
others have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. 
Algarotti thinks it superior to its original; and, if preference 
depends on the imagery and animation of the two poems, his 
judgement is right. There is in the Bard more fiurce, more 
thought, and more variety. But to cop/ is less than to invent; 
and the copy has been unhappily produced at a wrong time. The 
fiction of Horace was to the Bomans credible; but its revival 
disgusts us with apparent and unconquerable fiilschood.' /ncrs- 
duluB odi. * 

To select a singular event, and swell it to a giant’s bulk by 
iabulouB appendages of spectres and predictions, has little diffi¬ 
culty ; ffir he that forsakes the probable may always find the 
ij||||k^lous. 'And it has little use; we are afiected only as we 
belike; we are improved only as we find something to be 
imitated or declined. I do not see that the Bard promotes any 
truth, moral or political. * 

His stanzas are too long, especially bis epodes; the ode is 
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finished befi>re the ear has learned its measures, and consequratly 
before ft can receive pleasure from their consonance and re* 
currence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated; 
but technical beauties can give praise only to the inventor. It 
is in^the power of every num to rush abruptly upon his subject 
that has read the ballad of Johnny Armstrong — 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland-* 

fhe initial resemblances, or alliterations, * ruin, ruthless, helm, 
or hauberk,* are below the grandeur of a poem that endeavours 
at Bubtimity, • 

4, Among personal biographies, Boswell’s Life^of John^- 
son holds confessedly the first place. Next to it in point 
of literary value, but of equal if not greater intrinsic 
interest, comes Lockhart’s Life of Scott, It must be 
owned that we English have not done that part of our 
bero*worship particularly well, wliich consists in writing 
good lives of our heroes. Shakspeare’s life was never 
written at all. Toland’s and Philips’ livdis of Milton, and 
Noble’s memoirs of Cromwell and his "family, all fall far 
beneath their subjects. Rufifliead’s Life of Pope is utterly 
contemptible. Lryden and Swift have fared better, l:|pvJDg 
found a competent and zealous biographer in Scott. 
Soutbey also gaine(^ much credit by his biographies of 
Wesley and Nelson; and it may be said generally that 
during the present century we have done much to make 
up our past deficiencies in this department. Scott’s Life 
of Napoleon is rather a history of the revolutionary period 
than a personal memoir. Moore’s Life and Letters of 
Lord Byron, though ably put together, do not atone for 
the crime which he committed against litnratture in allow¬ 
ing the poet’s autobiogr^hy to be destroyed. Between 
1840 and 1850 the most noteworthy biographies that 
appeared were Arnold’s Life by Stanley, and the Life, 
Diary, and Letters of Mr, WUberforoe, edited by his sons. 
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Diaries and letters, if published separately, are to be 
regarded as so much biographical or historical ziSateriaL 
The Diary of Burton, a member of the Long Parliament, 
throws much light on the political history of the time. 
Those of Samuel Pepys and John Evelyn, in the reign of 
Charles II., take a more extensive range; we derive from 
them much curious information as to the literature, art, 
manners, and morals of that age. The DUvry and Lettei'a 
of Madame D'Arblay, the authoress of Cecilia, are some¬ 
what disappointing. We have full details of the private 
life of the court of George III., at vhich the .lively 
Frances Burney figured in the capacity of a waiting- 
woman to the^queen;—but what a dismal court it was! 
what an absence not only of gaiety and brilliancy, but 
even of ordinary refinement! In collections of Letters, 
our literature is rather rich. The correspondence of 
Horace Walpole—that prince of letter-writers—with Sir 
Horace Mann, the Hon. Seymour Conway, and others, the 
Letters of Cromwell, edited by Mr. Carlyle, and those of 
Cowper, by Southey, are among the chief contributions to 
this branch of literature^ Pope rose in this, as in every 
other intellectual effort, to the highest excellence; his 
Letters to Swift and others seem to be the perfection of 
letter-writing. Chesterfield’s once famous Letters to his 
Son are fast being forgotten. ' 


Theology: its Divisions. 

The general character of English tl^eology, which is of 
course chiefly of Protestant authorship, stamps it as con- 
trovPi^l and occasional. Except works of pure learning, 
its most vigorous and famous .productions have all been 
either defensive or aggressive. They have also been occa¬ 
sional ; that is, they have been •'designed to suit some im¬ 
mediate purpose, and have sprung out of some special 
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conjuncture of circumstances — differing in this resect 
from n9)st of the great works of fioman Catholic theologians, 
at least in later times, which hare usually either been the 
fruit of the accumulated study and meditation of years, or 
hare grown out of systematic courses of lectures. 

We may best find a clue through the immense labyrinth 
of theological literature, by dividing the subject into 
several branches, and then examining the chief works 
written by English divines in each branch. These divi¬ 
sions may be thus stated: 1. Doctrinal Theology; 2. 
Moral^ Theology^ 3. Hermeneutics and Biblical Criticism; 
4. Symbolical, 5. Patristic, 6. nationalising Theology: 
7. Pastoral Theology, or Homiletics; 8. Devotional Theo¬ 
logy. To these it will be convenient to add, 9. Polemics, 
for the purpose of including a laige class of works 
which draw successively upon all storehouses of theolo¬ 
gical argument to meet the exigencies of controversy, and 
cannot, therefore, be fitly cla^«e(^ under any one of the 
preceding heads. 

Pure doctrinal discussions have not, on«the whole, found 
much favour with English divines; at "least, ijnless we go 
back to the subtle doctor. Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales 
the Irrefragable, and other great British thinkers of the 
middle age. An exception, however, must be made to this 
remark in favour of the sacramental controversy, t>u which 
an immense number of .tracts and treatises have been 
written. Upon other doctrinal topics the important books 
that exist may be soon enumerated. They are—Field’s 
Book of the Church, Bull’s Defensw FiM Nicence, j^ber- 
lock’s YindicaMon of the Doctrine of the Trinity, written 
against* the Socmians, Wall on Infant Baptism, and 
Waterland’s Vindimtion of Chrisfs Dimnity, reply to 
the Ariau, Dr. Clarke. 0/ these works, the first three date 
from tile seventeenth, the last two from the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Richard Field was a favourite with James I., 
who u^ to say cf him, * Truly this is a field which the 
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Lord hath blessed.* In his Booh of the Churchy v’ritteu in 
reply to Stapleton and other Boman Catholic writdts, after 
laying down from Scripture and the Fathers the notes of 
the true Church, he endeavoured to sho^ that these notes 
had been obliterated from the Boman communion, and 
were all to be found in the Anglican. The discussion is 
mainly doctrinal, and turns upon the interpretation of the 
terms unity, indefectibility, sanctity, &c., in which the 
doctrinal definition of the Church was expressed alike by 
the High Church Anglicans and their opponents. 

Bishop Bull’s famous Defm,sio was ppmarily intended 
as a reply to i^etavius, the learned author of the Rationor 
rmm Temporvm, who had remarked that the language 
held by the fathers of the early Church, prior to the 
Council of Nice, respecting the divinity of the Son, was 
often loose, ambiguous, and even, if the literal meaning 
of the words were pressed, heterodox.^ This statement 
had been eagerly seized’ and made the most of by Arian 
and Socinian controversialists. In opposition both to them 
and to Petaviu^ Bull maintains in this work the perfect 
orthodoxy,, not only of the sentiments, but of the 
language of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. In doing so, Mr. 
Hallam considers that he is not always candid or con¬ 
vincing. 

Sherlock’s Vindicatwn is not a work of very high 
ability, and it has been said that he lays himself open 
in it to the imputation of Tritheism. Waterland’s book 
against Arianism, on the other hand, is a very masterly 
production, and extinguished that opinion in England. 
Waterland, who died in 1740, was the last great patristical 
scholar among Anglican divines.* But while he makes 
whajJsse he can of the appeal to ancient testimonies, the 

<• 

1 With zeference to these Fath^, the words addressed by St.^ Augustine 
to Theodore the Pelagian should be borne in mind; ' Yobis nondnm litigan- 
tibus, gecurivt loqnebantur.’ 

> See l>owiUngf8 It^roduction to ike Study of Eedes'aetical History, 
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influence exerted by Locke's Essay on all subsequent 
thinkerl may be traced in the closer logic and more syste¬ 
matic argumentation with which Waterland—as compared 
to the writers of the seventeenth century—deals with the 
reasonings of Clarke. Wall’s treatise on Infant Baptism 
(1705) is a very fair and temperate as well as learned 
work, the object of which is, first, to prove what was the 
practice of the early Church with reference to baptism 
during the first four centuries, and then to urge upon the 
Baptists, or—as he calls them—^A^tipsedo-Baptists, various 
considerations toyching the evils of disunion, and the ease 
with which they might, if so disposed, rejoin the Anglican 
communion. ,' 

Moral Theology may be generally described as the 
exhibition of moral science from the religious point of 
view, and under theological conditions. Casuistry, one of 
its most important developments,, is the application of 
theology to the solution of difficult questions in morals. 
Under this head, Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantium (which 
he thought the best, but most people re^^ard as the worst, 
of his works), Perkins’ Gases of Conscience, Sanderson’s 
treatise De Juram&nto, and Forbes* Theologia Moralis, 
are almost the only works that can be named, and none 
of them is of great celebrity. 

In Hermeneutics iiud Biblical criticism, much greater 
things ^ve been effected. Here we have to name 
Walton’s Polyglott, consisting of synoptical versions of the 
Bible in hine languages, and Lightfoot’s- Horw H^aioos 
and Harmony of the Four Gospels* Matthew Pool’s 
Synopsis Griticoru^ is an immense compilation of the 
principal'Commentaries of the New Testament. In his 
bulky Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa¬ 
ment, Hammond appears t<k be almost overpowered by the 
fulness and extent of his learnings and unable to wield and 
master it with the same readiness displayed by some of his 
contemporaries. Leighton’s Commenlary on St. Peter is 
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extolled by Coleridge inrith an unmeasured laudation, to 
which neither its learning nor its ability appear sufficiently« 
to entitle it. 

Symbolical Theology treats of the Symhola qr con¬ 
fessional formularies of different religious denominations. 
Moehler’s Symbolik will immediately occur to the reader 
as a classic in this branch of divinity. The chief Anglican 
works of this nature are, Pearson’s Eocpoaition of the 
Apostles^ Ci'eed (1659), and Burnet’s work on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. ^ 

But it w%s in Patristic divinity—thfl,t branch which 
examines, compares, and arranges the testimonies borne 
by ftie FathTe^s and Councils of the early Christian 
centuries, and more especially in Patristic learning, by 
which we chiefly mean the task of editing the works of the 
Fathers—that the Anglican divines gained their greatest 
distinctions. In this wide field all that can be done here 
—and even that may be of some use—is to indicate a 
few of the most important works. We may name, for 
instance. Fell’s edition of Cyprian, and Bishop Potter’s 
edition of* Clemens Alexandrinus (a standard work, still 
unsuperseded), and Pearson’s ViwMcke Epiatolarum 8. 
Ignatii and AnnaUa Gyprianid, and Beveridge’s Pa-n- 
dectae Canonum 88. Apostolorum, a book of immense 
learning, and Dodwell’s Disamiationa on SS. Cyprian and 
Irenmus. In ecclesiastical history and antiquities we have 
Usher’s AnrwXea, Cave’s Primitive GhriatianUy (1673) 
and Hiatoda Litei'aria of ecclesiastical writers ‘from the 
Christian era to the fourteenth century, and, above all, 
Bingham’s Origiivea EcoleamaticoB, or Antiquitiea of the 
ChrUtian Church (1708-1722), a work of great research 
idli eminent usefulness. In many of these books there is 
a controversial element, but in none of them does the 
writer propose to himself as his main object the establish¬ 
ment of a thesis or the refutetion of an opponent; they 
are not, therefore, to be classed among*polemics. 
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The sevenflhentb century is the great time for the 
• Patristic writers. The rationalising divines date, for the 
most part, from the eighteenth. The former appealed to 
antiquity and authority in the discussion of disputed 
questions, the latter to reason and common sense. Stilling- 
fleeti^ in his Origines Sacrce, or a Rational Account of the 
Grounds of C7tm^ia'riJ?’aitA(1663),directed against Hobbes 
and the Atheists, and again in his Rational Account of 
the Grounds of Protestant Religion (1681), against the 
Catholics, took up the new line pf controversy, and may 
be regarded as* individually anticipating the secuium 
rationalisticum, Leslie’s Short Method 'ivith the Deists 
(1694), Butler’s Analogy, Warburton’s l^vme Legation 
(1743), Berke\ey*a Alciphron —all of which formed por¬ 
tions of the great debate on Deism—^together with Lard- 
ner’s Credibility of the Gospels, and Paley’s Evidences, 
the materials for which he took .from Lardner, are the 
chief remaining works to be cited under this head. 

In Pastoral, Theology, or Homiletics, the number of 
published volumes of sermons almost de^es computation. 
Among the principal names are—^in the seventeenth 
centuiy, Donne, Andrews, Bramhall, Taylor, Cosin, Ham¬ 
mond, Beveridge, South, and Tillotson;—in the eigh¬ 
teenth, Butler, Clarke, Wesley, and Whitfield; in the 
nineteenth, liobert Hall, Rowland Hill, Chalmers, Arnold, 
Hare, <&b. 

In Devotional Theology, though the list is, on the whole, 
a meagre one, some remarkable books-have to be named. 
Such are William Law’s Sshdous Call to a Holy Life, the 
book which made*so great an impression on Johnson; 
Baxter’s* Saints^ Everl^ting Rest and Call to the Uncon¬ 
verted, The Whole Duty of Man, a work of unknown 
authorsl^ip, but precious in the sight of our forefathers ' 
a hundred and fifty years ago, and spoken of in that sense 
in the Spectator*, lastly,’Taylor’s moving and eloquent 
treatises Of Holy Lwing qpd Of Holy Dying, An extract 
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frota the latter will enable the reader to form some 
idea of Taylor’s rich and gorgeous style, of the power* 
of his imagination, and the general fulness of his mind. 
It is upon the shortness of life, and the multitudinous 
warnings with which it teems, all telling us to prepare to 
die:— 

All the succession of time, all the changes in nature, all the 
rarieties of light and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents 
in the world, and every contingency to eveiy man and to every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and calls us to look and 
see how the did sexton. Time, throws up thd* earth, and* digs a 
grave where we must lay our sins or our sorrows, and sow our 
bodies, till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable eternity. 
Every revolution which the sun makes about the world divides 
between life and death, and death possesses both those portions 
by the next morrow; and we are dead to aljl those months which 
we have already lived, and we shall never live them over again, 
and still God makes little periods of our age. First we change 
our world, when we come irom the womb to feel the warmth of 
the sun; then we sleep and enter into the imhge of death, in 
which state we are unconcerned in all the changes of the world ; 
and if our mothers or om: nurses die, or a wild-boar destroy our 
vineyards, or our king be sick, we regard it not, but, during 
tliat State, are as disinterested as if our eyes were closed with the 
clay that weeps in the bowels of the earth. At the end of seven 
years our teeth fall and die before us/' representing a formal 
prologue to the tragedy, and still evbiy seven years it is odds but 
we shall finish the last scene; and when nature, or chance, or 
vice, takes our body in pieces, weakening some parts add loosing 
others, we taste the grave and the solemnities of our own funeral, 
first, in those parts that ministered to vice, and, next, in them 
tliat served for ornament; and in a short Vime, even .they that 
sewd for necessity become useless and entangled, like the wheels 
ofln>roken Mock. Baldness is but a dressing to our funerals, 
^the proper ornament of mourning, Snd of a person entered very 
ikr into the regions and possession of death; and we have many 
hkore of the same signification—grey hairs, rotten teetli, dim eyes, 
trembling joints, short breath, sti^ limbs, ^Wrinkled skin, ^ort 
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metnoTj, decajtd appetite. Eveij day’s necessity calls for a 
^ reparation of that portion which Death fed on alf night when we 
lay in his lap, and dept in his outer chambers. The very spirits 
of a man prey upon his daily portion of bread and flesh, and 
every ifteal is a rescue from one death, and lays up for another; 
and yrhile we think a thought we die, and the clock strikes, and 
reckons on our portion of eternity: we form our words with the 
breath of our nostrils—^we have the less to live upon for every 
word we speak. 

'Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those things 
which are the instruments of acting it; and God, by all the 
varietj^ of His prqyidence, makes us see death everywhere, in all 
variety of circumstances, and dressed up for all the fl^cies and 
the expectation of every single person. Natures hath given us 
one harvest every year, but death hath two : an*<l the spring and 
the autumn send throngs of men and women to charnel-houses; 
and all the summer long men are recovering from their evils of 
the spring, till the dd^-days come, and then the Sirian star makes 
the summer deadly; and the fruits of •autumn are laid up for all 
the year’s provision, and the man that gathers them eats and 
surfeits, and dieg and needs them not, and himself is laid up for 
eternity; and he tliat escapes till winter on^ stays for another 
opportunity, which the distempers of that quarter mimiater to him 
with great variety. Thus death reigns in all the portions of our 
time. The autumn with its fruits provides disorders for ug, and 
the winter's cold turns them into sh^rp diseases, and the spring 
brings flowers to strewsour hearse, and the summer gives green 
turf and brambles to bind uppn our graves. 

Of works of which the entire form and end are contro¬ 
versial, the quantity is immense. Hooker’s Eccleeiastical 
Polity, with the exception of the first book, which we may 
range with Hallayi among contributions to moral and 
political'science, is a vindication of the liturgy and cere¬ 
monies of the Church of England, and of her right to 
impose them, against the sditacks of the Puritans. Laud’s 
Conference with Fisher, Chillingworth’s Religion of Pro- 
testarUs, Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, about a dozen 
treatises, large and small, by Baxter, ancl Barrow On the 
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Supremacyf are some of the most popular^roductions of 
this class. * 

The circumstances in which Eotnan Catholics in England 
and Ireland have been placed since English literature 
emerged from its rude and semi-barbarous beginnings 
easily explain the comparative meagreness of their theo¬ 
logical literature. Most of the existing works are, as 
might have been expected, controversial. The writings of 
Parsons and Allen, Stapleton’s ponderous tomes, Gother’s 
works, Milner’s End of Controversy, and some able tracts 
by Dr. Doyljp, mark—if we exclude works by living authors, 
the Wisemans and Newmans of our own day—some of 
the most imp'qrtant steps and phases of the great con¬ 
troversy. One or two works of great learning might be 
named, such as Alford’s Amiales Bntannici, or of patient 
research, as Dodd’s Church Histoi'y, and Alban Butler’s 
Lives of the Father's, Martyrs, mid other principal 
Saints, &c. 


Philosophy: its Divisions; Political Boience; Essays; 

Criticism. 

With a brief survey of what English literature, has 
produced un^er this head, our presbnt task will be con¬ 
cluded. 

The term philosophy, as has been already explained, is 
here used in a very wide and loose sense, and applied to 
all works of thought and theory. We commence, however, 
with the consideration of philosof^hmal works, strictly so 
called, in examining which we shall endeavour to observe 
eiRe kind^of natural and rational order. 

tiOgic is usually regarded as the fore-court of philo¬ 
sophy, because it is the science which investigates the 
form of the reasoning principle, philosophy’s indispen¬ 
sable instrument, and establ^hes the conditions of its 
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effective use. *The main achievements of English thinkers 
in thi? department are. Bacon’s Novum Organnm, 
Whateljr’s Elenimta of Logic, Mill’s System of Logic, 
and William llaniilton’« Lectwres, 

Lord Bacon—and in this Mr. lilill has followed* him 
—ti^ated Logic less as a formal science than as a means 
to an ulterior end^ that end being the successful investi* 
gation of Nature. The rules which the logic of the schools 
had established for deductive reasoning, though indispu¬ 
table, were, in Bacon’s view, comparatively worthless, 
becauge they coi^ld not guide the mind in its search after 
physical laws. They were an iustrument for tesjting the 
soundness of the knowledge which we had^^r thought we 
had already, not an instrument facilitating for us the 
acquisition of new knowledge. It was for this latter 
purpose that Bacop devised, in the Novum Orgwmim, the 
rules of his new inductive logic. For what he demanded 
from the science was—not a solution of the problem, 
‘given certain premisses, to deduce a logical conclusion,’ 
but an analysis of the conditions under "which true pre¬ 
misses or propositions, relative to phehomen;^ might be 
formed. The human mind being once turned into the 
track of the investigation of nature^ it was obvious that, to 
prqyent waste of labour and rash generalisation, the for¬ 
mation of such a log4c was indispensable. Mr. Mill in bis 
System of Logic, and Sir John Herschel m his admirable 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, have done 
much tb complete the Baconian design. 

Whately and Hamilton, on the other hand, have treated 
logic rather upon^its#wn merits as a formal science, than 
as a mdre instrument of enquiry. Archbishop Whately’s 
Elemevta of Logic exhibit, with beautiful precision of state¬ 
ment and felicity of illustration, the Aristotelian logic in 
an En^ish dress. Sir W. Hamilton, having in view the 
cultivation of mental rather than of physical science, 
subjected the preliminary processes of logic, such as gene- i 
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ralisation and predication,, to a new and very rigorous 
analysis, and has in many respects presented the technical 
parts of the science under a new light. 

The logical weapon being brightened and made ready for 
action, the question next occurs, on what subject-matter 
it is to be employed. The school of physicists employ it 
at once in the investigation of nature; and the various 
hypotheses, theories, or laws of physical science, together 
with natural history and other accumulations of facts 
gained by observation and experiment, are the collective 
result. With such labours the student of literature has 
nothing to do. But for those who devote themselves to 
philosophy, in* the ancient acceptation of the term, as to 
that study which will lead them to wisdom, the next step, 
after perfecting the logical weapon, is psychology, or the 
study of the human mind. And as this study divides 
itself into two main branches, that of the moral affections 
and sentiments, and that of the intellectual faculties, we 
have a moral and an intellectual philosophy corresponding. 
The first branch lias been cultivated among ourselves by 
Butler, Adam Smifh, Paley, Hume, Hutcheson, and many 
others. Butler’s admirable S&rmxma, preached at the 
Bolls^chapel, are the ipost profound and important con¬ 
tributions to Moral Philosophy that our literature pos¬ 
sesses. Adam Smith’s Theory of M&rol Sentiments,^ and 
Hume’s Enquvry covicernmg the Principles of Morals, 
are also celebra^ works. Of these, and of the writings 
of the other English moralists, the reader will find an 
account in Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethieal 
Philosophy. • 

Locke’s famous Essay on the Human Understanding, 
belongs to that branch of psychology which investi¬ 
gates the intellectual Acuities, holds a distinguishqd place, 

* A most mteresting aecoant of tibia wqA ia given in the chapter on the 
Seottiah mteUect in the second volume of the late Hr. Buckle’s Hittofy of 
OMligatien. . 
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not only in English but in universal literature. However, 
Locke examines many other besides purely psychological 
questions. The Scotch school of philosophers pushed this 
class of researches very &r. fieid, Beattie, Hugald Stewart, 
and Brown carefully studied the intellect, and described 
its various powers. Reid, annoyed and scandalised at the 
scepticism of Hume, propounded the theory of instincts, 
and described a great number of intellectual judgments, 
which Locke and his followers had classed among acquired 
notions, as original and instinctive. He—but still more 
Beattie—carried this theory to the length of extravagance, 
and exposed himself to the ridicule of Priestley in his 
Remarks on Dr, ReicPa Inquiry, Hartley’s work On 
Man is to a large extent psychological. ^Lastly, Sir W. 
Hamilton’s Lectures contain probably a more exhaustive 
analysis of the intellectual processes and powers than the 
work of any other English writer. 

After distinguishing and describing the powers of the 
human mind. Philosophy in every past age has been ac¬ 
customed to pfoceed to those further enquiries which are 
termed metaphysical, and to ask itself—whenqe did this 
complex being which 1 have just examined take its origin, 
and what is its destination? in what relation does this 
finite stand to infinite intelligence ? can we know anything 
of t)ie invisible and •super-sensual world that surrounds 
us ? G-lorious and elevating speculations! which it has 
become the fashion of modem thinkers to decry as useless, 
but which for a certain class of minds—and those not 
of the meanest capacity—^will possess to the end of time 
an invincible attractio^k We can merely enumerate the 
most important among the works of English metaphy¬ 
sicians. Cudworth’s InMUdual System of th^ Universe 
has for its general object tq prove against Hobbes and the 
atheists the existence and the goodness of God. Henry 
More, the most eminent among the school known as the 
Platonising divines of the seventeenth century, is the 
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author of The Mystery of Oodlinese, An Antidote against 
Atheismf Enchiridion MetaphysicuTn, and otheif works, 
in which, with much that is noble and lofty, we remark 
too manifest a readiness to put faith, *upon insi^fficient 
evidence, in any stories that tended to establish the 
presence of a mystical and supernatural element in hitman 
affairs. Parts of Lockers Essay, particularly the first book, 
which discusses the question whether any of our ideas are 
innate, and decides it in the negative, are metaphysical. 
Berkeley’s Hylas and PhUonous, and Prmciples of Human 
Knowledge are the treatises in which his ideal philosophy is 
expounded. As this philosophy has been much misunder¬ 
stood, and Bdid thought that he had said a clever thing 
when he had advised Berkeley to test its truth, and the 
reality of matter, by knocking his head against a post, 
it may serve a good purpose to extract the following 



When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he meant by 
‘ matter’ that unknewn mhstratum^ the existence of which Locke 
had declared to be a necessary inference from our knowledge of 
qualities, but the nature of which must ever be altogether hidden 
from*us. Philosophers kad assumed the existence of Substance, 
i. e. of a noumenon lying underneath all phenomena —a suhetra- 
tum supporting all qualities—a acmethirfg in which all accidents 
inhere. This unknown substance Berkeley rejects. It is a mere 
abstraction, he says. If it is imknown, unknowable, it is a fig¬ 
ment, and 1 will none of it; for it is a figment worse thah useless; 
it is pernicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by matter you 
understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then 1 
say matter exists; I am as firm a believer m its existence as any 
one can be, and herein I agree with the vulgar. If, on the con- 
trat||||^ou understand by matter that occult substratum which is 
not seen, not felt, not tasted, and nht touched—that of«which the, 
senses do not, cannot, inform you—then I say I believe not in 
the existence of xnatter, and hereth I differ from the philosophers 
and agree with the vulgar, * 
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In support of this view, Berkeley’s own words are pre¬ 
sently (fiioted 

I do not argue against the existence of any one thing that we 
can apprehend either by sensation or reflection. That Ihe things 
I see with my eyes and touch with my hands do exist, really exist, 
I make not the least question. The only thing whose existence 1 
deny is that which philosophers call Matter, or corpoival sub¬ 
stance. And in doing this there is no damage done to the rest 
o£ mankind, who, I dare say', will neVer miss it. 

Hume, in his Enquiry conc&mi/ng Human Understa'ud^ 
ing, begins witlf some valuable definitions, which may 
be considered to constitute an improvement,^ so far* as they 
go, on the terminology of Locke, but ends avith proposing 
* sceptical doubts,’ as applicable to every possible philoso¬ 
phical proposition, which the mind can entertain. After 
Hume, the celebrated Kant in Germany took up the meta¬ 
physical debate, and produced his Kritik der Reinen 
Vemunf§l} a work which makes an epoch in philosophy. 
Among ourselves Hume was feebly answered, upon obvious 
common-sense grounds, by Held and his^llowers; but they 
were rather psychologists than metaphysicians. * Coleridge, 
whose genius preeminently fitted him to excel in meta¬ 
physics, has left, indeed, much that«is of the highest talue, 
but" in a discontinuous sketchy condition, and with large 
desiderata. The Aids to Reflection is the work which 
contains more of his mind upon the deepest questions than 
any oth§r. The Friend^ and the IM&rary Retnaim, while 
they illustrate to a great extent his metaphysical tenets, 
belong in form rather to the department of Essays. 


Political Science; Filmer, Hobbes, Kilton, Burke. 

Political science, as might have been expected in a 
country with such an eventful political history, owes much 


* ’ Critique^of Pure Reason. 
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to English thinkers. The conservative and absolutist side 
has been ably and warmly argued, but on the whole the 
palm undoubtedly rests with the writers on the liberal and 
constitutional side. Sir Bobert Filmer and the^ philo¬ 
sopher Hobbes, upon widely different grounds, wrote in 
support of arbitrary power. In his Patriarcha, published 
in 1680, but written long before, Filmer maintained, 
not only against Milton and G-rotius, but also against St. 
Thrmas and Bellarmine, that men were not bom free, but 
slaves; and that monarchs reigned with a patriarchal, 
absolute, and unquestionable right, derived, like that of 
Adam over his own household, immediately from God. 
Hobbes was an absolutist on quite other grounds. He 
believed in no divine right of kings; but he had the 
lowest possible opinion of subjects, that is, of mankind in 
general, and thought that to place povy^er in the hands of 
the masses was the sure way to bring in anarchy. He was 
therefore in favour of a strong central government, which 
he would not allow to be thwarted in its task of repression 
by the licensed''meddling of the persons, whether acting 
directly or^by representation, who were subjected to it. 
Hobbes* political system is unfolded in several of his 
worl^, particularly th^ De Give (1642), the De Corpore 
Politico (1650), and the LeviatJuin (1651). ^ 

On the other side occur the names of Fortescue in 
the fifteenth, Milton, Algernon* Sydney, Harrington, and 
Locke in the seventeenth centuiy; and Burke, Godwin, 
and Payne in the eighteenth; all of whom Vere in 
favour of liberal principles of government, however wide 
the gulf, in spirit and practical aims, which separated 
the republican Sydney from the constitutionalist Locke, 
or author of the Jtights of Man from the upholder of 
thje sacredness of prescription. Milton's Areoj^agitica, 
or speech for the Liberty of urUiceneed Printing, though 
in form a mere pamphlet, is sc full of weighty thoughts, 
which have since been adopted by the treason of civilised 
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Europo^ that we prefer to consider it as a contribution 
to political science. It is an argument for the freedom 
of the press, and is perhaps the most eloquent—certainly 
one 0 ^ the lea^ rugged—among the prose work% of 
Milton. The following is one of the most important 
passages. After speaking of the glorious spectacle of a 
great nation ' renewing her mighty youth,’ and producing 
in boundless profusion the richest fruits of awakened in¬ 
telligence, he proceeds: —- 

What should ye do then ? Should ye suppress all this flowery 
crop of^knowledge, and new light sprung up and yet Sj^ringing 
daily in this city? Should ye set an oligarch 3 %of twenty en¬ 
grossers over it, to bring a famine upon our mtbds again, when 
we shall know nothing but what is measured to us by their 
bushel ? * Believe it, lords and commons ! they who counsel ye 
to such a suppressing^ do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves; 
and I will soon sliow how. If it be desired to know the imme¬ 
diate cause of all this free writing and free speaking, there cannot 
be assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane 
government; it is the liberty, lords and commons, which your 
own valorous and happy counsels have purchased us; liberty 
which is the nurse of all great wits; this is that which hath 
ratified and enlightened our spirits like the influence of heaven; 
this Is that which hath enfranchised, eiAarged, and lifted up our 
apprehensions degrees al^ve themselves. Ye cannot make us now 
less capable,'less knowing, less eagerly pursuing of the truth, 
imless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, 
less the founders, of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant 
again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye founfl us; but you then 
must first become that which ye cannot be, oppressive, arbitrary, 
and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye have freed us. That 
our hearts are now more capacious, our thoughts more erected to 
the research and expectation of greatest and exactest things, is the 
issue of your own virtue propagated in us; ye cannot suppress 
that, unlefta ye reinforce* an abrogated and merciless law, that 


* The censors of books are compared to those who engrost or forestall all 
the com in the market, jhd tints cr^te an artificial scarcity. 
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others znaj dispatch at will their own children. . . . Give 
me the liberly to know, to utter, and to argue freely accbrding to 
conscience, above all other liberties. 

* 

Harrington's Oceana has been already noticed.^ Locke’s 
two Treatises on Govemifnmt were written as a reply to 
the Patriarcha, and embody the famous doctrine of an 
* original compact’ between prince and people. An in¬ 
teresting summary of them may be found in Hallam’s 
Literature of Europe. Among Burke’s political writings, 
those which contain the clearest and fullest statement of 
his political^philosophy are the Reflections on the Trench 
Revolution, ^nd the Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs. His principles were constitutional and progressive, 
but anti-revolutionary. The Appeal, &c., was occasioned 
by some slighting notice taken in Parliament of the 
Reflections, as the work of a reneg;ade WT^iig. Burke 
endeavours to show that the new Whigs have changed 
their principles, and not he; that from constitutionalists 
they have ^become revolutionists. The following striking 
passage occurs near the end of the treatise:— 

Place, for instance, before your eyes such a man as Montes¬ 
quieu. Think of a genius not born in every countiy, or every 
time ; a man gifted by nature with a penetrating aquiline eye ; 
with a judgement prepared with the roost extensive emdition; 
with an herculean robustness of mind, and nerves not to be 
broken with labour; a man who could spend twenty years in one 
pursuit. Think of a man, like the universal.patriarch^in Milton 
(who had drawn up before him in prophetic vision the whole 
series of the generations which were to issue froip his loins), a 
man capable of placing in review, after ha~ung brought toge^er 
fi||p the east, the west, the north, and the south, from the 
erarseness of the rudest barbarism to the moat refined and subtle 
civilisation, all the schemes of government which had ever pre¬ 
vailed amongst mankind, weighing, measuring, collating, and 
comparing them all, joining fiict .with theoiy, and calling into 

' See p.4236. ’ 
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council^ upon all this infinite assemblage of things, all the specu¬ 
lations i^hich have fatigued the understandings of profound 
reasoners in all times! —Let us then consider that all these were 
but so manj preparatory steps to qualify a man—and such a 
man—tinctured with no national prejudice, with no domestic 
afiect^on, to admire, and to hold out to the admiration of mankind, 
the constitution of England! And shall we Englislunen revoke 
to such a suit ? Shall we, when so much more than he has pro¬ 
duced remains still to be understood and admired, instead of 
keeping ourselves in the schools of real science, choose for our 
teachers men incapable of being taught; whose only claim to 
know iji, that theja have never doubted; from whom we can 
learn nothing but their own indocility ; who would teach us to 
scorn what in tlie silence of our hearts we ought^ib adore ? 

In the Reflections, which we have not space to examine 
in detail, occurs the famous passage on Marie Antoinette 
and the ‘ ages of cfiivalry.* 


• Essays. , ^ 

An essay, as its name implies, is an endeavbur, within 
definite limits of time and subject, to attain to truth. It 
is the elucidation by thought of some one single topic, of 
which the mind had previously possessed an indistinct 
notion. The essay ^iter stands at the opposite pole of 
thought to the system-mofiger ; the first is ever analysing 
and separating, the second grouping and generalising. 
This style of writing, speaking generally, was unknown to 
the middle ages; it arose in the sixteenth century. Nor 
is the explanation* obscure, or far to seek. The general 
tendency of thought in the middle ages was to totality; 
to regard philosophy as one whole, truth as one, religion 
as one, nature as' one. One of the typical books of the 
middle ages—the Zlber Sententiarum —is a complete 
theology, corpus Theologi^; it traverses the entire field. 
But the general tendency qf thought in modern times has 
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been to separation and subdivision; to break up wholes, 
to mistrust generalisations;—to examine the parts seve> 
rally and attain to a perfect knowledge of each individual 
part, in the hope of ultimately combining the knowledge 
of particulars into a sound theory of the whole. The 
same tendency of mind which has in the last three cen¬ 
turies produced and rendered popular so many volumes 
of essays and detached cogitations in literature, has in the 
scientific world resulted in the innumerable monographs, 
reports, and papers, by which each enquirer into nature, 
in his own special department, contributes to the already 
enormous stock of particular knowledge. 

Essays do not include political tracts or pamphlets, from 
which we may easily distinguish them by considering the 
dilSTerence in the ends proposed. The end of an essay is 
knowledge; the end of a political tract or pamphlet, 
action. Logic appertains to the former, rhetoric to the 
latter. The essay writer has answered his purpose if he 
presents to us a new and clearer view of th^ subject which 
he handle!^and Iqpds us to think upon it. The political 
writer has answered his purpose if, whatever the view may 
be which he wishes to enforce, his arguments, whether 
they be sound or specious, tend to arouse his readers to 
action in the direction pointed out. 

The heterogeneous character of tlie subjects of essays 
makes it useless, if not impossible, to classify them. An 
essay may be written about anything whatever which an 
attentive thinker can place in a new light, or form a 
plausible theory about; there would, therefore, be no end 
to the division and subdivision. We nhall merely notice 
^l^e of the most remarkable collections of essays in our 
Inerature. Bacon’s essays, concerning which some par¬ 
ticulars were noted at page 155, are the earliest in the 
serieEU As a specimen, we give a passage from the essay 
Of PUmiationa, which must Have been one of the latest 
composed, for it is evident fi^m it that the colony of 
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Virginia (founded in 1605) had then been in existence 
for sevdltal years:— 

Plan^tions are *amongst ancient, primitire, and hcroical 
Mrorks. When the world was young, it begat more children; but 
now <t is old, it begets fewer; for I may justly account new 
plantations to be the children of former kingdoms. I like a 
plantation in a pure soil; that is, where people are not dUplantedf 
to the end to plant in others. For else it is rather an extirpation 
than a plantation. Planting of countries is like planting of 
woods; for you must make account to lose almost twenty years’ 
profit, told expect ^our recompense in the end. For the prin¬ 
cipal thing that hath been the destruction of most pl&utation^ 
hath been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. 
It is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may stand 
with the good of the plantations, but no farther. It is a shame¬ 
ful and unblessed thipg, to take the scum of people, and Wicked 
condemned men, to be the people with whom you plant. And 
not only so, but it spoileth the plantation, for they will ever live 
like rogues, and not &11 to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, 
and spend victuflls, and be quickly weary, and# then certify over 

to their country, to the discredit of the plantation. 

Consider, likewise, wltat commodities the soil, where the planta¬ 
tion is, doth naturally yield, that they may some way help to de¬ 
fray the charge of die plantation; so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the main business, as it hath fiired with 
tobacco in Virginia. Wtood commonly aboundeth but too mudi ^ 
and therefore timber is fit to* be one. If there be iron ore, and 
streams whereupon to set the mills; iron is a brave commodity 

where wcx»^ aboundeth.For government, let it 

be in the hands of one, assisted with some counsel; and let them 
have commission to execute martial laws, with some limitation. 
And abovp all, let mdh make that profit of being in the wilder¬ 
ness, as they have God always, and His service, before their eyes. 

.If you plant where savages are, do not only 

entertain them with trifiqp an<f gingles; but use them jusdy and 
graciously, with sufficient guard, nevertheless; and do not win 
their ffivour by helping them* to invade their enemies, but for 
their defence it is not amiss. And send oft of them over to the' 

K K 
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countiy that plants, that they may see a better condition than 
their own, and commend it when they return./ ( 

Felltham’s Resolves, Bishop Hall’s CerJiuries of MedUor- 
tions and Vows, and Browne’s Rdigw Medici, have* all the 
character of essays: Hume’s Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, published in 1742 and 1752, show a remarkable 
union of practical shrewdness, with power of close and 
searching thought. In our owm age, John Foster’s Essa/ys 
in a Series of Letters to a Friend, have obtained a 
high reputation. They are upon ethical subjects, written 
in a plain Strong style, and profoundly*’ reasoned. * Lord 
Macaulay’s Essays, most of which were originally contri¬ 
buted to the‘Edinburgh Eeview, would generally fall, 
according to the terminology that we have adopted, under 
the head of Criticism; and the same remark applies to 
Jeffrey’s Essays. 


CriticiBm. 

. * 

Criticism may be, 1. philosophical, 2. literary, 3. artistic. 
Of the first kind. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning is a 
splendid instance. Afjer having, in the first book, expa¬ 
tiated in that beautiful language, not more thoughtful than 
it is imaginative, which he could command at pleasure, 
upon the dignity and utility of learning, he proceeds in 
the second part to consider what are the principal works 
or acts of merit which tend to promote learning. These, he 
decides, are conversant with, 1. the places of learning; 2. 
the books or instruments of learning; 3. the persons of the 
learned. He then passes in review the cliiief defects observ- 
dtlb in the existing arrangements for the promotion of 
learning. One of these is, that * there hath not been, or 
very rarely been, any public desfgnation of ii^riters or 
enquirers concerning such parts of knowledge as may 
appear not have been already sufficiently laboured or 
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undertaken; unto which point it is an inducement to 
enter idto a view and examination what parts of learning 
have been prosecuted, and what omitted; for the opinion 
of plepty is am5ng the causes of want, and the great 
quantity of books maketh a show rather of superfluity 
thaif lack; which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to be 
remedied by making no more books, but by making more 
good books, which, as the serpent of Moses, might devour 
the serpents of the enchanters.’ The object of the work, 
therefore, is to institute a critical survey of the entire field 
of learning, witl^a view, partly to guide public patronage, 
partly to stimulate volunhiry endeavours to cultivate ^e 
waste places indicated. And this survey he proceeds to 
make, dividing all learning into three branches—history, 
philosophy, and poetry, and noting what has been done, 
what overlooked, i^j each. 

2. In the department of literary criticism, some admi¬ 
rable works have to be named. The earliest and one of the 
best among these is Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poms 
(mentioned at page 157), from which we must find room 
for an extract, describing the invigorating morg,l effects of 
poetry:— 

Now, thoroin, of all sciences (I speak still of human, ai^d ac¬ 
cording to the human conceit) is our poet the monarch. For he 
doth not only show tlie*way, but giveth so sweet a prospect into 
the way, as will entice any man to enter into it: nay he doth, 
as if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the very 
first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may 
long to pass further. He beginneth not with obscure definitions, 
which must blur the margin with interpretations, and load the 
memory with doubtAilness, but he cometh to you with words 
set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for, the well-enchanting skill of music; and with a tide, forsooth, 
he comedy unto you wi^ a tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimncy-comer; and, pretending no 
iflore, doth intend the winning of the mind from wickedness to 
virtue; even as the child is often brought to take most wholesome 
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things, bj hiding them in such other as hare a pleasant taste: 
which, if one should begin to tell them the nature of th&'aloes or 
rhubarbanim they should receive, would sooner take their physic 
at their ears than at their mouth: so is it in men; (most of whom 
are childish in the best things till they be cradled in their ghaves;) 
glad they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, 
^neas: and hearing them, must needs hear the right description 
of wisdom, valour, and justice: which if they had been barely 
(that is to say, philosophically) set out, they would swear they be 
bi ought to school again. That imitation whereof poetry is, hath 
the most conveniency to nature of all other: in so much that, as 
Aristotle saith^ those things which in themselyes are horrijble, as 
cruel battles, unnatural monsters, are made, in j)oetical imitation, 
delightful. Truly, I have known men, that even with reading 
Amadis de Gaul, Vhich, God knoweth, wanteth much of a perfect 
poesie, have found their hearts moved to the exercise of courtesy, 
liberality, and especially courage. Who readeth ASneas carrying • 
old Anchises on his back, that wisheth not were his fortune to 
perform so excellent an act ? Whom do not those words of 
Tumus move (the tale of Turnus having planted his image in 
the imagination)— , 

• fugientem hscc terra videbit? 

* Usque adcouc uiori mibormu est ? 

Gapeoyne, Puttenhanj, and Webbe, who all wrote critical 
treatises on poetry and metre, belong also to the sixte^th 
century. Dryden’s famous Eaaay wi Dramatic Poetry, 
vindicating the use of rhyme* in drama, appeared in 
1667. The critical passages which occur in Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets appear to be in the main just and sound. 
Shakspearian criticism has given rise to an entire library 
of its own. Fielding led the way, by^the admiring yet 
discerning notices of the great dramatist which he intro- 
in his Tom Jones, The prefaces and notes of Pope 
and Johnson followed; at a lat^r date appeared Hazlitt’s 
Charaders, and the critical notices in Coleridge’s %itera/ry 
Bemains, • • 

But the greatest achievement of literary criticism that 
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we can point to is Hallam’s Literature of Europe in the 
FifteeMh, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, This is 
a book of which the sagacity and the calmness are well 
matcljed with the profound erudition. A certain coldness 
or dryness of tone is often noticeable, which seems not to 
be Pondered at; for it is not easy to imagine that the 
man who spent so large a portion of his moral existence in 
surveying the labours and mastering the thoughts of men 
of the utmost diversity of aspiration and opinion, could 
have felt a very warm personal interest in any of their 
systepis. • 

Among works on poetical criticism, we can scarcely err 
in assigning a high and permanent place to^Mr. Thaqkeray’s 
Lectures on the English Humorists. 

3. In artistic criticism, the same remark might be 
hazarded as to Buskin’s Modem Painters and Stones 
of Venice. Nothing else of much importance can be 
named, except Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting 
and Sir Joshua Keynolds’s Lectures. 
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ON ENGLISH METRES. - • 

There exists no work of anj authority, so far as I am aware, 
upon the metres used by our poets, except Dr. Guest’s History 
*of English Rhythms^ which is too long and too intricate for general 
use. In the absence then of better guidance, the following brief 
description and classification of English metros may be of use to 
students. 

Metre is the •arrangement into verso of dei^nite measures of 
sounds, definitely accented. Thus the hexaqieler is the arrange¬ 
ment in lines of six equivalent quantities of 'sound*, called feet, 
each of which consists, or has the value, of two long syllables, 
and is accented on the first syllable. .The heroic metr^„when 
strictly regular, is the arrangement in rhymed couplets of five 
feet, each foot being equivalent to an iambus (a short and a long 
syllable), and accented on tho last pliable. In practice, spondees 
and trochees are often introduced, the accent is often laid on the 
first syllable of a foot, and there are frequ,ently not more than 
four, sometimes not more than three, accents in a line. 

Bhyme is the regular recurrence in metre of similar sounds. 
There are four princ)^ kinds; the perfect, the alliterative, the 
assonantal, and the consonantal. In the perfect rhyme, the 
rhyming ^llables correspond throughout; in otheif words,they 
are identical. It is common in French poetry, but rare in 
English, e. g.:— 

Selon dirers besoins, il est une science 
IXetendre les liens de notre conscience.— Moli^bb. 
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The alliteratiye rhyme is the correspondence of the initial con¬ 
sonants of the rhyming ^llables. This is the ordinary iliythm of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and also of the Scandinavian poetry, e. g. 

^ ^ A 

Eadward lunge, engla hlaford ' 

Sende sothfoeete sawle to criuta « 

On gi^es wi^, gtut h^gne.’ 

These lines, which represent the most common of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms, have each four accents, and either three or two rhyming 
syllables, which are always accented. When the rhyming syl¬ 
lables begin ^ with vowels, these vowels ar^ usually dilFerent, 
though not always. 

The assonan/al rhyme is the correspondence of the vowels 
merely in the rhyming syllables. It is of two kinds^ in the first 
the vowel ends the syllable; in the second, it is followed by a 
consonant, or a consonant and vowel. The first kind occurs* 
continually in English poetry; the second, never; but it is a 
&vourite rhyme with the 3panisli poets. Examples- 

(1) If she seem not such to m«, 

What care 1 how good sho he? ^ 

(2) Fcrid los, caralleros, por amor de caridad; 

I Yo soy Buy Diaz el Cid, Campeador de Dibar.^— 

Balleid of the Cid. 

Thp consonantal rhyn)e is the ordinary rhyme of English 
poetry; it is the correspondence of the vowel and the final con¬ 
sonant or consonants in the rhyming syllables. Example 

Gulden boys and girls all rcMst, 
lake chimney sweepers, come to dust, 

I 

All that has been said hitherto applies only to single rhymes, 
the masculine rhyme of the Italians. The double, or feminine 
rhyme, which is the ordinary rhyme of Ij^alian poetry, is also 

%%rom Guest’s Bhffthms, ii. 70. His translation is, 

King Edward,'lord of the Engle, 

Sent his righteous soul to Christy 

(In God’s promise trusting) a spirit holy. 

* Smite them, knights, for the lore of diority; 

1 am Bny Diaz the Cid, champion of Biyar. 
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common with us. The first syllables form always a consonantal 
or assonatital (No. 1 .) rhyme, fbe second syllables a perfect rhyme. 

Ecco da tnille Toci nnitimen-te, 

Gerusalemme salutar si scn-te.-^TA. 880 . Geru. lAber. 

And join ^th theo calm Peace and Qui-ei, 

Spare East, that oft with Gods doth di-et. 

In the triple rhyme, called sdnicciola by the Italians, the first 
syllables follow ibe same rule as in tlie double rhyme; the 
second and third must be, in English poctiy at least, perfect 
rhymes. Example:— 

• Kings nAy bo blest, bnt Tam was glo-ri-ous, 

O’er all the ills of life victo-n'-ous. * 

Before p^j^ceeding further, it is necessary t0*enumerate the 
principal kinds of feet used in English poetry. A long syllable 
is represented by the mark ("*), a short syllable by the mark 
Two short syllables ajc equivalent to, or have the metrical value 
of, one long syllabic; except at the end of a line, where one, two, 
and even occasionally tliree sliort syllables are introduced ex 
ahirulantij or by way of redundancy; and must be considered as 
having no metrical value. The feet most used are,— 

The spondee (”") * , 

The iambus ('' “)* 

The trochee (“ 

The dactyl * 

* The anapaest '' ”) 

Ttie amphiambus 2 - w j 

* In English poetry, length or quantity depends almost entirely upon 
accent. Aibceuted cyUables are long, unaccented. short. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, as is well known, quantity is something intrinsic in each 
syllable, and depends upon the nature of the vowel and the consonant or 
consonants following it., Our ears, trained to mark the accents only, take 
little notice of this kind of quantity; yet those poets who utterly neglect it, 
are felt to write roughly and unmolodiously, though most of us could not 
explain distinctly the grounds of the filing. A Roman ear could not have 

endured su^ a dactyl as fmr in because to it the in would be made 
irredeemably long by position. This we scarcely notice; bnt even an 

English ear would stumble at such a dactyl, as e. g.,/ar midet ike. 

a Using the analogy Of the Hon^erio thtas ltfuiuK6we?>Aoif I have, for the 
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Engli^ metres may be divided into, 1. the unrhymed; 3. the 
rhymed. The first, in which a comparatively small portion of 
our poetry is written, may be quickly disposed of. They are of 
three kinds, hexameters, blank verse, and choral metres. The 
general rule governing the formation of English hexameters has 
been already given; it need only be added* that the last or fdxtli 
foot must always be a spondee, and the fifth ordinarily a dactyl, 
though a spondee is also admissible. Example:— 


Felt she in | myriad | springs her | sources | far in the | mountains | ' 

Stiiring, col|lecting, | heaving, up|rieing, | forth out-[flowing, j — Clovoh. 

»r . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Blank verse is a continuous metre, consisting, in its most 
perfect form, of lines containing five iambuses, each iambus 
being accented*^ on the last syllable. In other v^Crds, it is a 
decasyllabic metre, having the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and 
tenth syllables accented. We have not space to discuss here all 
the variations from this form, which are numerous; but the 
student will find tlie subject ably handled in Johnson's papers 
in the Rambler on Milton’s versification. The following examples 
illustrate the principal variations, which affect 1. the position 
of the accents; 2. their number; 3. the termination of the 
line:— 

When down j along j by pf^lsant Tcmjpe’s stream j (1) 

Left for I repenjtaifce, no^o j for pwjdon left j (2) 

In-fl-jnitc wrath,] and inlfi-nite j despair | 1 /q\ 

/ / / 

How o-|vcrcome j this dire | ca-lam-jity | 

To the I labt syl-jlablo of j recor-jded timo | (4) 

Tomor-jiow and | tomorjrow and j tomor-jrow (5) 

Who can j be wim, j amazed, j temperate, j and /u-jri-ous (6) 


In (1), a strictly regular line, the accents are five in number, 
oecup^r their normal positions. In (2) they are still five, but 
e first pliable is accented instead of the second. In each of tlie 
two examples of (3) there are but four accents, differently placed 


Si^ of convenience, substituted this term for the more usual ‘amphibrachys,’’ 
from which it is impossible to form an adjective. ' 
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in each line. In (4) there are but three accents. In (5) there 
is one, and in (6) two redundant syllables. 

In most English deca^Uabic verse, whether blank or rhymed, 
the line with four agcents predominates. It is often possible to 
find a dozen lines in succession so accented in Shakspeare and 
Milton. But in Pope's decasyllabics, as might be expected from 
so perfect a versifier, the line with five accents predominates. 
The effect of the variation in the position of the accents is to 
prevent the monotony which would arise from the perpetual 
reoursence of iambuses. It answers the same purpose as the fi'ee 
intermixture of dactyls and spondees in the hexameter. The 
effect of the reduction in the number of accents is to quicken the 
movement of the line. This explains why lines of five ^accents 
are the*exception, not the rule, in Shakspeare; fej* the dramatic 
movement, representing dialogue, and the ;.ictual conflict of 
passions, is essentially more rapid than either the epic or didactic. 
With less justification Wordsworth in the Excursion firequently 
introduces lines of only three accents, such as,—. 

By the defomities of brutish vice. 

Such lines can seldom be So managed as to make otlier than an 
unpleasing impression on the ear. The license of redundant 
syllables is allowed in dramatic, but not in 'epic ve^se- Milton 
does indeed use it, but sparingly. In eighty lines taken at random 
from the Paradise Post I have found four instances of redun¬ 
dancy ; in the same number of lines similarly taken from the 
play of King JohUf eighteen instances. 

Choral metres may be desi^iated according to the kind of foot 
which predominates in them. Those used in Southey’s I7ialaba 
are dactyUc or iambic:— 

In the Doni|daniel | cavems, 

Under the | roots of the j ocean; 
and, , 

* Sail on, I sail on, | quoth Tha-|laba, 

Sail on, | in Al-]lah’s name. | 

In Quun Mob they are ianibic, and in the Strayed Reveller^ 
trochaic 

Faster, | falter, | 

Q I Circe, | Go^ess. | 
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Rhymed Metres. 

Every English rhymed metre is in one of three measures, the 
iambic, the trochaic, the triple. « 

Again, all rhymed metres are either continuous or in i^tanzas. 

Continuous Verse. 

I. The following is a list of continuous rhyming metres, in 
iambic measure:— 

1. Tetrasyllabics; e. g.:— 

vy 

The sted | we toudi | 

Forced no'or j so much, | 

® Yet still ( removes | 

* To that I it loves. | —^Drayton (in Guest). 

2. Octosyllabics, having, in strictness, four accents; e. g.: — 

Woe worth | the chase! | woe worth*| the daj^l | 

That cost I thy life, | my gal-|hint grey! | 

This metre is extremely common ; ipost of the old romances are 
in it, as well as Scott’s and Byron’s romantid poems (except 
Lara and the Corsa-'r), Hudibras, Lalla Roolch, &c. 

3. Decasyllabics, having, in strictness, five accents. If 
rhyming in coui)lets, they form the famous heroic metre;— 

Awake! | ray St. | John, leave | all men-|ner things | 

To low 1 ambi-ltion, and j the pride | of kings. | 

• 

It is needless to remark that an enormous quantity of verso has 
been composed in this metre. Sometimes the rhymes occur 
irregularly, as in Lt/etdas 

Fame is | the spur | that the | clear spirit | doth raise, 

(Tlvat last | infir-|mity | of no|ble minds)^ ( 

To scorn | delights | and live | labo-jrious days, | Ac. ■* 

'^ndccasyllabics, which constitutfe the heroic metre of the 
Italians, lall, in our metrical system, under the description of 
redundant lines. As exceptions to the decasyllabic rule, they 
occur very frequently; but still only serve to prove that rul^, 
like other exceptions. 
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4. The Alexandrine, or twelve-syllable metre, having in strict¬ 
ness sixaaccents. This is the metre used by some of our old 
rhyming chroniclers, and by Drayton in his Poly-olhion ; it is 
also the heroic metre of France; but with us it has fallen into 
disuse fbr three centuries. Example:— 

The black | and dork {some nights, | the bright | and glad | some days 
lndiff|oront are | to him, | his hope | on God | that stays. 

Dbatton (in Guest). 

,5. The fourteen-syllable metre, with seven accents. This 
measure occurs in some old metrical legends, and was used by 
Chapman in his translation of the Iliad; but it is lumbering and 
unwiel3y, and as such had long been laid aside by our pqets, until 
revived by Mr. F. Newman, who strii)ped it of jhyme, and en¬ 
riched it wi4l ^ redundant syllable:— • 

0 gen|tle friend! | if thou | and I | from this | fincoun|tcr scafping, 

• Horoaf |tor might | for o|ver bo | from eld | and death J oxemp|tod. 

A 

The following is from Chapman:— 

■ 

To all I which Jove’s | will gave | offiset; | from whom | strife first | be> 
gnune | 

Betwixt I Atri|dos,*king | of men, | and Tlio|tis’ godjlike sonno. | 

Combinations of some of these five metres3iave baen occasion¬ 
ally employed, but with indiflbrent success. Thus Surrey joined 
the fourteen-syllable metro to the Alexandrine:— 

'^hen so|mer took | in band | tho winjtcr to | assailo, | 

With force | of might | an*! vor|tuo great | his storjmy blasts | to quail. | 

II. Trochaics. In contifiuohs verse, rivo trochaic measures are 
in use; the fifteen syllable and the seven syllable. In the latter, 
eight-syllUble lines, containing four full trochees, are of common 
occurrence; but the characteristic line of tlic measure is of seven 
syllables, and contains three trochees and a long syllable. 

1. Thc.fifteen-syll^le trochaic line is in fact a combination of 
the eight pliable and the seven syllable. It is not common; the 
best example of it is Zocksley Hall :— 

Fool! algiiin tho | dream, the ( fun<^ II but I | know my J words wore | 

* wild. I * 

But T I count the } grey barjbamn II lower | than the | Christian | child. 
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2. The seven-syllable measure, both in continuous verse, and, 
as we shall presently see, in stanzas, was a great iavourite with 
Keats and Shelley. In it ibe latter composed his Lines written in 
the Euganean Ilills, and Keats his Ode on<the PoetSf and The 
Mermaid Tavern. Shakspeare also used it, as in the lines 
beginning— 

On a I daj, ajlack the ( day! | 

The intermixture of eight-syllable lines, is exemplified in the 
following quotation:— 

Thus ye | live on | high, and | then | 

On tlie I earth ye | live ajgain; | 
fh And the | souls yo | left bejhind yo;., | 

Totich us, I here, the | way to | find you. | 

Other mixed .measures occasionally occur, as in^§hakspeare’s 
‘ Crabbed Age and Youths &c.; which contains fives, sixes, and 
sevens. 

III. In Triple measures, there is but one accentor every three 
syllables; while in the iambic and trochaic, there is one for 
every two. There is a close analogy between poetry in tlicse 
measures, and music in triple time; a dancing lightness and 
gliding rapidity are characteristic of both. They are of three 
Hnds, according to the foot which predominates in them— 
dactylic, anapcestic, and amphiambic. I can recollect no instances 
of the use of a triple measure in continuous verse, except 
Campbell’s Lochiel and V.’^ulsh’s Despairing Lover. The former 
is in amphiambic cndccasyliable rhyming couplets, each line con¬ 
taining Uiree amphiambuses, and an iambus,— 


Lochiel, | Lochiel, | beware of | the day, 

'When I die Lowlands | shall meet thoo | in battle | amy; | 


the latter in amphiambic fives and sixes; each line containing 
either an amphiambus and an iambus, or two amphiambuses; 

e. g.:— 

Tlio’ I his suit was | rejected, | 

He sadly | reflected 
That I a lover | forsa,kcit | 

' A new love ] may get | 


W “■ W V mm 

But I a nodi that’s | qnee broken | 

w * w w — 

Can never ( be set. | , 
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In these examples, the words ‘ when,’ * tho’,' that,* and ‘ but', < 
are redusdant eyllalbles. 


• Stanzas. 

The varieties of the stanza or stave are almost countless; some 
of the most common forms only can be noticed here. I again 
adopt the division into iambic, trochaic, and triple measures. 

1. 1. The decasyllabic quatrain, or four-line stave, with 

alternating rhymes. Davenant’s GoTidibertj Diyden’s Elegy on 
Crvmwell and Annus MtrabiliSj Gray’s Elegy, and many other 
considerable poemsf are in this metre. A specimen of it may be 
found at p. 209. * 

2. The six-line stave is not uncommon; itisusdd by Southwell 
in his pretty'^ems, Time goes by Turns, and Scorn not the Least. 
It is the preceding four-line stave, with the addition of a rhym¬ 
ing couplet at the end. 

3. The Chauceiian heptastich, or seven-line decasyllabic stave. 

It has three rhymes—one connecting the first and third lines; 
another the second, fourth, and fifth; and the third, the sixth 
and seventh lines. For an example, see p. 368.^ Up to the reign 
of Elizabeth, no measure was a greater favoi^rite with our poets 
than this. • * 

4. The ottava rima, or eight-line decasyllabic stave. This is 
the heroic metre of tlie Italians, in which Tasso and Ariosto yrrote. 
Witl^us it has been seldom used; the chief example is Don Juan. 
It has three rhymes, thus arranged :—1, 3, 5;—2, 4, 6;—7, 8. 

5. The Spenserian stamzai or nine-line decasyllabic stave, 
closed by an Alexandrine. It also has three rhymes, thus 
arranged i—1, 3;—2, 4, 5, 7 ;—C, 8, 9. • For examples, see 
page 375. 

C. The sonnet, or fourteen-line decasyllabic stave, of which 
there are several varieties. The sonnets of Shakspeare scarcely 
deserve the name in a metrical sense, their construction being so 
inaitificial. They have no fdwer than seven rhymes,*and consist 
merely of three quatrains, with alternating rhymes, followed by 
a rhyming couplet. All our other poets, so fiir as I know, follow, 
id writing sonnets, the Petraroan model, with some unimportant 
deviations. The soiviet of Petrarch is composed of two quatrains, 
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twith extreme and mean rhymes,* two in number; followed by 
' six lines, of which the rhymes are arranged in several (different 
ways. The most ordinary case is that in which the six lines have 
but two rhymes, and are arranged in three^rhyming couplets. 
Milton's sonnet On hit Deceased Wife is an example of this kind. 
If the six lines have three rhymes, they usually follow each other 
in order, as shown in the following passage, taken from Milton’s 
sonnet to Cyriack Skinner :— 

To measuro life leam thou betimes, and know 
Towards solid good what leads the nearest way; 

For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

"That with superfluous burden loads bio day, * 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

Other yarietiee of arrangement may be found ii^he sonnets 
of Drummond, Milton, and Wordsworth; but they only affect 
the six concluding lines. The two opening quatrains, with their, 
two rhymes, and the peculiar arrangement x>f these rhymes, are 
a fixed element in the sonnet. It has generally, at least in 
Italian poetry, four, and must never have more then five rhymes. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the different kinds of 
staves formed out^of octosyllabics, afid the combination of these 
with shorter lines. Three of these staves, the octosyllabic quatrain, 
the quatrain in eights add sixes, and the quatrain in sixes, with 
the third line octosyllabic, are commonly called. Long measure, 
Gomnron measure, and Short measure. The six-line stave, in 
eights and sixes, was a favourite measure with the old rom&nce- 
Avriters. I call it the * Sir Thopas metrd,' because Chaucer uses 
it for his ‘ Eime of Sir Thopas,’ in the Canterbury Tales. A 
rough specimen of it may be seen at page 100. The eight-line 
stave, formed of two quatrains in eights, or in eights ahd sixes, 
with alternating rhymes, is also common. But enough has now 
been said to enable the student to recognise and describe for 
himself any iambic measure that he may meet with. . 

Trochaic staves, though much used by our poets, do not 
present the same weU-marked forms as the iambic, staves. The 
predominant line is of seven syllables^ that is, contains three 

,} .ifhat is, rhymes connecting the firs^ with the fourth, and the second 
with the third, linee. 
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. trochees and a long sjUable. Howerer, octosyllabic lines of 
four troahees are of constant occurrence in heptasyllabic staves.' 
The six-line stave in sevens, exemplified by the lines at page 427, 
by Jonson’s Hyfmmto Diana (1.), and many other pieces, and the 
eight-fine stave in eights and sevens, exemplified by Glover’s 
Hosier's Ghost (2.), are perhaps the most important among pure 
trochaic staves• 

—^ U .p. _ ^ 

(1.) Queen and | huntress, { chaste and | fair, &c. 

, (2.) As near | Porto | hello | lying | 

— V " w •• 

On the I gently | spelling | flood. | 

A very beautiful Aetre sometimes results from the coc^bination 
of a trochaic with an iambic measure. Thus in Shelley’s 
lark (see > 436) a trochaic quatrain in sises and fives is 
followed by an Alexandrine, the length and weight of which 
serves beautifully to balance and tone down the light joyousness 
’ of the trochaics. Shelley has given us another beautiful combi¬ 
nation, that of trochees with dactyls. Example:— 

•• W •• W “ w 

When the | lamp is | shattered, * 

* The I light in the | dust lies | dead, dec. 

III. In triple measures, three important slaves n»y be distin¬ 
guished, the quatrain, the six-line stave, and the eight-line stave. 
Each of these three .again may be either dactylic, anapaestic, or 
aniphiambic, but the last is infinitely l3ie most common variety of 
the three. 

1. Quatrains .—The dactylic quatrain, each line of which 
contains three dactyls, followed either by a long syllable or a 
trochee, is not very common. There is an example in one of 
Byron’s * Hebrew Melodies ; the * Song of Saul before his Last 
Battle ’ 

Farewell^ | others, but | neter ve | part | 

• Heir to my | royalty, | son of my | heart; 

and again,— , . 

*ww 

Brightest and | best of the4| sons of the | morning.—^H sbbb. 

• • 

The anapestic quatrain is distinguishable from the dactylic by 
{he ilict of its commencing with an anapaest. In triple measures, 
the foot with which a poem ppens is nearly always a key to-its 

L 1. 2 
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metre. In the following example spondees are mixed with the 
' anapsests:— 


Not a drum | was heard, | not a fujneral note. | —Wonrs. 


A purer specimen znaf be found in one of the Hebrew melodies, 
in which the line contains three anapaests: — 


K/W* WV — S/U* 

And the Toice | of my moum|ing is o'er, | 


WW— WW“ ww — 

And the mounjtains behold | me no more. | 


The amphiambio quatrain, in which each line has either four 
amphiambuses, or three with an iambus, is the metro of a great 
number of baUads and songs. The rhjmes are'Sometimes coupled, 
semetimes alternate. Examples: — 

— \y \/“w w — 

I saw from | the beach, when {the morning | was shining, | 

A bark o’er | the waters | move glorioas|ly on. | —^Moobe. 

Count Albert | has armed him | the Paynim | emong, | 

Though I his heart it | was false, yet | his arm it | was strong. 

Scott. 

9. The six-line stave, triple measure, is only used, so &r as 1 
know, in amphiambio endecaeyllabics. Scott’s Lochinvar is an 
instance. <• 

3. The eigiit-line stave in the amphiambio tetrameter, or tetra¬ 
meter catalectic»' is a noble measure. Examples:— 

I ^ — 

Then blame not | the bard if (in pleasure’s | soft dream, | &c.— Moobe. 

V> — W It 

I climbed the | dsxk brow of | the mighty [ Hclrellyn. | —Scott. 


There are also eight-line staves in fifes, and in fives and sixes. 
These are dactylic. Examples: — 

WWW w 

Over the | mountains, 

W — W W w 

And I over die | waves, | 

w w W w W I 

Under the | fountains, < 

W WWW w 

And I under the | greves, &c. 

Where shall the | t];aitor rest, | 

He the de|ceiver, J &c.-*-Soott. • 


> A line which flails short by one syllable of the ftill measure of four 
ampbiambueee, is so designated. 
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A dactylic stave in raxes, fives, and fours, varying in the 
number linee^ vras used by Hood with great effect in his* 
Bridge of Sighs :— 

0 •• w w • w w 

One more Uniortanate I 
* Weaiy of | breath | 

Bashly imlpoTtunste | 

Gone to her | death. | 

There are many other varieties, but the rules already given 
will probably enable the student to name and classify’ them as he 
foils inawith them. % 


Pindaric Meascrrs. * 

* 

These hold an intermediate po8||;ion between stanzas and con- 
Jiinuous verse. They are divided into strophes, ‘which seldom 
contain more than twenty-eight or fewcifthan fourteen lines. 
Irregularity may be said to be their law ; the lines, as well as the 
strophes, are of different lengths, and the rhymes are arranged in 
half a dozen different ways. For an example, see p. 426. As 
a general rule t^ey are in iambic measure; but trochaic lines are 
sometimes introduced with striking effect. Thus in fray’s Bard, 
which consists of nine strophes, six containing fourteen, and three, 
twenty lines, each shorter strophe opens with a trochaic line, so 
as to produce the sense of abruptness vPhich the poet was aiming 
at:—i 

Buin I seizf thpe, | ruthless | king, | 




Confu|sion on | thy bonlners wait. 
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capacity; or, How and What to Bead. By the Bev. J, Ptcrovt, BA. 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 6s. 

XANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, Historical and Critical. Bj 
Thomas Abkolo, j[.A. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Orowa Sto. 
price 7s. id. 

SOUTHEY’S DOGTOB, complete in One Volume, Edited by the Ber. 
J. W. Wabtbb, B.D. Square crown 8to. 12s. id, 

HISTORICAL «nd CRITICAL COMUENTART on the OLD TESTA¬ 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. EaxIbch, Pb.D. Vox. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. Vox. II. Exodus, 
16s. or adapted for the General Reader, l&. Vox. III. LsmUeus, Part I. 
16s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s.'' 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Ezercisea By the same Author. Part I. 
Outlines with Exercises, Svo. 12s. 6d. F^, 6s. PART II. Ibwmtional 
Fon/ns and Constructions, 12s. 6d. 

A "lATIN-ENGLISH DICnONAEY. By J. T. White, D.D. of 

Corpus Christ! College^d J. E. Biddxb, MA. ef St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 2,126, tfs. doth. 

A New Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the larger work 
of White and Etddle (as above), by J. T, Whitb, DJ). Joint-Author. 
Meefium Svo. pp. 1,0<1S, price 18s. cloth. 

The Junior Seholar’e LatlnpEnglish Diotionafy, abridged from the 
larger worXs of White and Riddle (as above), by J. T. White, DJ>. aurviving 
Joint'Autbor. Squm ]2mo. pp. 662, price 7s. id. cloth. 

An ENGLISH-GREEN LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of (mod authority. By 0. D. ToBGB, BA. Fifth Edi¬ 
tion. 4ta2ls. * ' 

Hr. TONGE’S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged flrom 
bis iKger work (as alKrfe). Bevised Edition. Square ISmo. 8s. id. 
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A GBEEX-EKOLIBH LEXICOIT. Compiled hj H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott, DJD. Master of Balliol. I'inh Edition. 
Crown 4ta Sir. 0^ ^ 

A Lexioon, Greek and English, abridged from Lidpeix and Scott's 
Qrtek‘3ngUsh Lexicon. Eleventh Edition. Square 12ma 7r. ed. ^ 

A BAITBKBIT-ENGLISE DIOTIONABT, the l^nskrit words printed 
both In the oriirinal Eevanawi and in Roman letters; with References to 
the ^st Editions of Sanshnl; Authors, and with EtymoloiRies and Compa* 
risons of Cognate Words chieily in Greek, Latin. Gothic, and Apglo>Saxon. 
Compiled hy T. Bebpbt, Prof, in the TJniv. of Gottingen. 8vo. Sis. Sd. 

A FRACTIGAL DIGTIOHABT of the EBENOE and EEOLI8E LAE- 

GUAGE8. By L. Gobtansbab. Eleventh Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Centansean’SjJPooket Siotionatj, French and Ej^lisb, abridge^ from 

the above by the Author. New and Cheaper Edition, 18mo. 34. Od. 

ESW PBACnCAL DICTIOEARY of the GEBHAE lAEGEAOE; 

German-English and English-Gernian. By the Rov. W. L. Blacklist. M.A. 
and Dr. Gael Mabtib Pbjbdlabdeb. Cheaper Issue, pofit Svo. Is. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

A. K. H. B.'s Works, Cabinet Editions. 

BECBEATIOE8 of a COTINTBT FAB80E. Bjr A. E. II. B. A New 

and careAilly revised Edition of the Sbcobd Sbbibs. Crown Svo. 34.6d, 

The Conunon*plaoe Philoeppher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 34. od. 

Leiinre Eenrs in Town; Essays Consolatory, ./Bsthetical, Moral, 
Speial, and Domeetlo. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 34.6d. 

The Autumn Eolidaye of a Country Parson; Essays contrituted 
to Fraser's Magagine and to Good Words. By the same. Crown Svo. 34 .6d. 

The Grawer Thonghts of a Country Parson. Second Sbbies. By 
the same Author. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Gritieal Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con¬ 
tributed to Fraser^s Magazine. By the same AutW. CTown 8vo. 3#. 6d. 

Sunday Aftemoone at the Parish Church of a EniTonity City. 

By the same Author. Crown Svo. Ss. Cd. 

BEGET 8TCDIE8 on OBEAT BUBJEOTB. ,,By James Anthony 
Pboudb, M.L, late Pcllow of Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition, com* 
plete in One Voluma Svo. price 94. 

BTVEIEB in PABLIAHEET. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 
tteians. By B. H. Hutton. [Reprinted from the ‘Pail Mall Gasettc.'l 
Crown Svo. 44.6d, 


NEW >VORKS PVBUBHBi) BT .LONGMANS abd CO. 9 

LOBD kAOAULAT'S MIBCELLAFEOUS WS1IING8. 

Librart Editiob. 2 vols. 8 to. Fortmit, 2l«. 

Pbopie's EuifiOB. 1 Tol. crown 8va 4a. 9d. 

The BBT. STQNET SKITE’S UlSCELLANEOITS WOBKS; iaclad- 
^ Ing his ContributloDS to tho Minburgh Seview. 2 roll, crown Svo. S«. 

Elementary Sketohde of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institutftn. By tho Bov. Svbbby Buith, H.A. Fourth Edition. Fcp.6«. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sidney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conversation, lemo. 6a. 

'EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern; Hamorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and Panegyrical. Edited by Bev. Johb Booth, BA. C^bridge. Second 
Edition, revised and eulargra. Fcp. 7a. 6d. 

ProxS MATTER t^ SPIRIT: the Result of Ten Years* E^qierience in 
Spirit Manifestations. By Sophia E. Bb Hoboab. With a PBBpacb by 
Professor Db Moroab. Post Svo. 8s. Qd. 

The ENGLISH and THEIR ORIGIN: a Prologne to authentic^nglish 
History. *By Litkb Owrb Pike, M.A. Barri8ter>«t>lAW. Svo. 9a. 

ESSAYS selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to the Edinburgh Eeview, 
By Hebrt BoaRits. Second Edition. 3 vols. fbp. 21s. 

Reason and Paith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, rovisod and extended, and accompanied by several ^ther 
Essays, on related subjects. Crown Svo. 6a. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Paith; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 6a. 

Defence of tht Eclipse of Paith, by its Author; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's BspZy. Third Edition. Fop. 3«. Gd. * 

Selections from the Correspondence of R, E. Grqyson. By the 
same Author, l^ird Editicm. Crown 8voi^7«. Gd. 

OCCASIONAL ESSAYS. By Cuandos Wkek Hosktns, Author of 
' Talpa, or the Cbroniclos of a Clay Farm^ Ac. 16mo. 6a Od. 

An ESSAY on HUMAN NATURE; shewing the Necessity of i IMvine 

^Revelation for the Pcrflsct Development of Mn’a Capacities. By Hbbbt 
S. Boasb, M.D. F.B.S^nd G.S. Svo. 12a. 

The PHILOSOPHY of N^TU^; a Systematic Treatise on the Causes 
and Laws of Natural Pheenometia. By the same Author. Svo. 12a. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Indactivo 
M^hod. By. J.D.Mobbii.,MA.LL.D. 8vo.12«. 

Elements of Peyohology, containing tho Analysis of the Intellectiial 
Powers. By the some Author. Post8vo.7a.6d. 

The SECRET of SffiGEL: being the Hegelian System In Origin, 
Priaciple, Form, and Hatter. By Jahbb Hcichibob SxiRUBOk I vols. 
Svo. 83a. I 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alezabdxp Baik, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdoon. Second Edition. Svo. 
price 15a. * 
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f 

The EMOTIOKS and the WILL. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo.l6«. 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 

By the Bune Author. Svo. 9«. ^ * 

Tins and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By ^hadworth H. 
Hodgson. 8vo. pp. KS, price les. * 

The WAT to BEST: Results from a Life^search after Religious Truth. 
By B. VAUGnAN, D.D. Crovn 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

HOITBB WITH THE MYSTICS: a Contribution to the History of 
Religious Opinion. By Robert Altred YAUonAN. B.A. Second Edition. 
2 rols. crown 670. 12s. ^ * 

The FHILOSOFHT of NECE6BITT; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Cbabxbs Brat. Second Edition. 
8va 9s. ^ 

The Education of the Feelings and Affeetlons. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 8s. 6 d. 

On Force, its Mdhtal and Moral Correlates. By the same Author. 
8va 5s. • • 

The FOLH-IOBE of the HOEIHEEN COUNTIES of ENGLAND and 

the Borders. By William Hendruson. With an Appendix on House¬ 
hold Stories by the Rev. S. Basing-Gould, M.A. Post Svo. with ProntiS' 
piece, 9s, Od. , 


Astronomy^ Meteorology, Popular Geography, &c. 

OUTLINES of ASniONOMT. By Sir J. F. W. HIrsguel, Bart. 

M.A. EighthEdition, revised (With Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

ASAGO'S POHULAE isTBONOMT. Translated by Admiral W. H. 
Smyth, P.R.S. and R. GraAt, MA. With 25 Plates and 858 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. Svo. £2 6s. 

SATUBN and its SYSTEM. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. late 
Scholar of St John’s Coll. *Gamb. and King’s Coll. London. Svo, with 
14 Plates, 14s. • 

The Handbook of the Stars. ^ the same Aufhor. 3 Maps. Square 

fcp. Ss. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TElllSSCOPES. By the Rev. 
T. W. Wbbb, MA. F.RA.A WithMap of the Moon, and Woodcuts. Ifimo. 7s. 

PHYSICAL GEOGBAPEY for SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. 
ByM. P. Maury, LL.D. Fop. with 2 Charts, 2s. ad. , 

M'CULLOOH’S DIonONABT, Gkographical, Statistical, and Hi8torica4 
of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural OUects in the World. 
New Edition, carofhUy revised, with the Statisticqjl Inrormation brought 
up to the latest returns by F. HAniiN. 4 vols. medium Svo. with numerous 
cotoured Maps, £4 4s. i 

A*GENEBAL.DICTIONABY of GEOGBAPEY, Descriptive, Physical, 
Statisticali^and Historical: fomdng a complete Gazetteer of the WerlA ^ 
A. Ebite JOBNITon, LLJ>. F.R G.8. 8t o. 81s. 6d. 
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A KANVAL of OSOGBAPHV, PhTsicalf ladostrial, and Political. 
By W, Htohko, J.ILG.8 . Rro/wsor of OcoBraphy in King's College, and in 
C^een's College, Xond«Mi. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7«. 6d. 


HAWAlIi the Past, Present, and Futore of its Island-Kingdom: an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. By Mabuby Hopkins, 
Hawidian Consul-General, Ac. Second Editioin iwiaed and continued, 
with Portrait, Map, and B other niustrations. Post Bro. 12s. 0d. 


KAUNBEB’S TBEASBBT of GEOGBAFHY, Physical, Historical, 
BeacrintlTe, and Political. Edited by W. HnanSB, F.B.G.A With 7 Maps 
andlOnatcB. Fcp.ids.6(2. 


*• Nature^ History and Popular Science. 

ELEUENTABY TBEATIBE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, 
for this use of Colleges and Bidiods. Translated and pdited from Gakot'b 
JElfmentAie Phvstgue (with the Author's sanction) by E. Atkinhon, Ph. D. 
F.C.S. Second Edition, revised and enlarged; with a Coloured Plato and 
620 Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 15s. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATITBAL PHILOSOPOT. By 
Nbi£ Abbott. M.n F.II.S. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. 2 Farts, Bvo. 21s. * 

SOTIND : a Course of Eight Lectnres delivered at the Royal Institation 
of Great Biitain. By John Ttnuaix, LL.D. F.S.S. Professor of N.it. 
Philos. Ill the Boyal Insttfutinn and in the Royal School of Mines. Crown 
Bvo. with Fq|;tFait of Jf. Chladm and 16D Woodcuts, price Os, 

HEAT CONSIBEBED as a MODE of MOTION. • By Professor John 
Ttniiaij,. LL.D. F.It.8. Second Edition. Crown Oro. with Woodouta.12s. Gd. 

LIGHT ; Its Influence on Life and Health. By Fobbes Wikbimvt, 
M.D. 1>.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fcp. 8va 6s. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED^ By Besnhaud Von Cotta. 

An English Edition, by P. H. LAWititNCB (with English. Gerntan, and 
French l^nonymcs}, revised by the Author. Post Bro. 14s. 

Lithology, or a ClMwlled Synopsis of the Names of Bocks and Minerals, 
also by Mr. Lawbenck, auapted to the above work, may be iiad, price Os. or 
printed on one side only (intfrpaged blank) fbr use in Cabinets, pnoe 7s. 

A TBEATISE on ELECTBIOITY, in Theo^ and Practice. By A. 
Dbxa Bite, Prof, in the Aeademy of Geneva, wanslatedby 0 .'V.Wa£KEB, 
F.B>.S. .B vols. Bvo. with Woodcuts, £3 13s. 

The COBBELAI^ON of PHYSICAL POBCEK By W. B. Gbotb, 

QXl. Y.F.B.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed hy a Discourse on Con- 
nnuiry. Bva 10s. Od. The J>ucourse on Conttnnitv, separatdy, 2s, 

MANUAL of GEOLOGY. By 8. HAvaHTOK, M.D. F.R.S. Fellow of 
Trin. Coll, and Prof, or Geoh m the VuiT. of Dublin. Beviaed Edition, witli 
66 Woodcuts. Fcp, 7s. 6(2. • » 

A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By 9. Phzlufs, M. A. Proibasor of Geology 
inthalTniversi^of Oiford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Fcp. 4s. 
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A GL088AXT of XINEKALOGT. Bj H. W. Bristow, F.O.S. of 
the GeologlcBl Siuvey of Great Britain. With 486 Fiej^res. Crown8vo,6«. 

PHIUIPS’S ELEKENTABT lETBODECnON to MINERAEOGT, 

with extensive Altcratlniis and AarlUlnus, by H. J. B]5}0KB, F.U.S. and 
W. H. Milieb, F.6.S. PostSvo. with Woodcuts, 18«, , 

VAN EEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition hy the Bcv. W, Clark, H.D. F.It.6. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Fifiures, 

The COMPABATIYE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

brate Animals. By Bichabd Owsx, F.ILS. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. pri(»! 2ls. each. Yol. Ill. jus|rcady. 

The F1B8T HAN and HIS PLACE in CBEATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common Bonae ft'Om a Christian Point of View; with an 
Appendix on Negro. By Geobob Moore, lll.DfM.Tl,C.P.L. Ac.* Post 
8vo. 8s. 6(/. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZEBLAND and other parts of 
Europe. ByDfrP. Eellbb, President of the Antiquarian As«(ociatiou of 
Zurich. Translafcd and arranged liy J. E Lee, F.S.A. P.G.S, With 8C\'eral 
Woodcuts and nearly lOO Plates of Figures. Itnyal 8vo. 31s. ed. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Princiiilo of Constructinn. By Bev. J. 
6. Woon, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 fiill size of 
pjigc). Socond Edition. 8vo. 21s. * 

MANUAL of COBALS and 5;EA JELLIES. By J. JL Grekbis. B.A. 
Edited by tho Itov. J. A. Galbraitji, M.A. and the Bov. S. IJArojiiON, 
M.D. Fcp. with 30 Woodcuts, M. 

Manual of Sponges and Animalcnlee; with a Gcnersl Introdnction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Emtoiw. Fcp. with 
10 Woodcuts, 2a. ^ 

Manual of the Metalloids^ By J. Apjohn, M.D. F.R.S. and the 
same Editors. Bevised Edition. Fop. witli .18 Woodcuts, It. Qd. 

The EABMONIES of NATUBE and UNITY of CBEATION. By Dr. 

Georoe Habtwio. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, IBs. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders, By the same Author. Third 

(English) Edition. Svo. with many lllustrations^^BIs. 

The Tropical World, By the same Author. Witli 6 Cliromosylo- 
grapfas and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. 21a. <■ 

A HUNTEB'S EXPEBIENCES in the SOUTHEBN STATES of 

AMEBIC 4; being aii Account of tho Natural History of tho various Quad* 
Tupods and Birds which aro tho objccls of Chase in thos<» Coniilrics. By 
Captain Flack (The Banger). Post 8vo. 10«. 6d, i 

SKETCHES of the NATUBAL HISTORY of CEYLON. By Sir J. 
Exebsob Tsbeeet, K.C.S. LL.D. MTith 82 Wood Engravings. Post Svo. 
price 129. ffd. r 

Oijrlon. By the same Author. FiOh Edirion ;cwith Maps, See. and 90 
Wood Engravings. 8 vols. Svo. £2109. ^ 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habite, with tho Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By*thc same .luthor. Fcp. 8ro. with 
22 Woodcuts, Sr. Cd. * • 
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A FAICIIIAB ZISTOSY of BIBDa By E. Stablbt, D.D. F.RJS. 

late Lord Biahop of^orwicb. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuta. Vcp. S«. 9d. 

EIBBT* and SFENOE’S INTBODVCTION to BNTOHOIOOT, or 

ElemotAa of thedfalural Hiatory of Insecta. Seventh Editiou. Crown 8 to. 
price 8s. 

HAlftrSEB’S TBEASUBT of FATVBAI EISTOBY, or Popular 

Dirtionary of Zooloiiy. Roviscd and corrected by T. S. Cobbols, H,D. 
Fcp. with 000 Woodcuta, lOa. 

The IBEASUBY of BOTANY, or Popiilar*Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kinffdom; with which is incorporated a Glossary of Botanical Terms. 
, Edited by J. Libblet. F.B.S. and T. Moobe. F.L.S, assisted by eminent 
Contributors. Pp. J,-27*, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Farts, 
fcp. 20s. 

The ELEKENT8 of BOTANY for FAUILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Teulh Edition, revihed by Thomas Moobb, F.L.S. Fop. with 164 Wood* 
cuts. 2s. ad. '' 

The BOSE AMATETTB’S GUIDE. By TaouAS Rivebs. Ninth Edition. 

Fcp. 4s. * • 

The BBITI8H«FLORA; comprising the Phsenogamotis or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hookbb, KH. and G. A. Waleeb* 
Abbott, LL.D. 12ma with 12 Plates, its. or coloured, eis. 

'BBYOLOGIA'BBITANNIGA; containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland, arraiiftcdpnd described. By W. Wilson. 8 va with 61 Plates 
42s. or coloured, de4 4s. ' » 

LOUDON’S ENGYCLOFJEDIA of PLANIJS; comprising the Specific 
Cliamcter, Description, Culture, Histoiy, Ac. of all the Plants found In 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. Sro. 42s. 

Loudon’s Encyolppedla of Trees and Shrubs ; containing the Hardv 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientillcally and popularly described. 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.50s. ^ 

MAUNDEB’S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABf TREASURY; a Popular 

EncycIopBedm of Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition, thoronghly 
miscil and in Bi*c»t part n'-wrilWn, with above 1,000 new Articles, by 
J. Y. JouKSOK, Corr. M.Z S. Fcp. 10s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITEBAYUBE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, re^dited by W. T. Brafde (the Author), and Geobob W. Cox, MA. 
Assisted by coiitribiitora of eminent SciontiAc and Litoraiy Acquirements, 
tivols. medium 8vo. priceuSs. cloth. 

ESSAYS on SCIENTIFIC «and other SUBJECTS, contributed to 
Ilcviows. By Sir U. Uolland, Bart. M.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 
ESSAYS from the EDINBURGH and QUARTERLY REVIRW8; 
with .Addresses and other Pieces. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbbchbl, Bart. MJL 
8 vo. 18s. I _, 

Chemiairy^ Medicine^ Surgery^ and the 
• * Allied Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences: founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henet Watts, F.C.8 . 
assisted by eminent Contributors;:* 6 vols. medium 8vo.in course of publica¬ 
tion in Ihirts. VoL. 1.31s. 6d. VoL. II. 2Cs. Voi-. 111.31s. 6cl. YoL. IV. 24s. are 
now ready. 
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EU!a[EMTSofGHEmBmT,Theoreti(siliiQdIVacti^^^ BrWiLLUM 
A. Miubb, M.D. LL.D. F.RiS. F.6.S. ProfessOT of ChomubT, King's 
College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price £3. Pavt F. CHBaiiciAXi Phtsics. 
Pourth Edition, 16s. Past II. Iboboakic Ghbmistbt, ills. PLbt 111. 
Oboasio Gbbujstrt, Third E^tion, S4s. ** 

A XANUAL of CHEXISTBT, Descriptive and Theoretical.* By 

WiLLUK Odlikg, M.B. P.R.S. Part I. Svo. 9s. 

A Course of Praetioal Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, vrith 70 new Woodcuts. Crewn Svo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

jlieotures on Animal Chemistry, delivered attheBoyal College of Fhy- 
siciaus in 1865. By the same Author. Grown Svo. 4s. Qd. 

The BIAOKOSIS and TBBATXBKT of the DISEASES of WOXEE; 

including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gbak^ Hbwiit. MJ). New 
Edition, tKoroughly revised; with numerous woodcut Ulnstrations, 
Svo. [Ifearly ready. 

lECTITEES on,the DISEASES of IKFABCT and CHILDHOOD. By 

CnABLBS Wb^, M.D. Ac. Fifth Edition, rovised and onlarged. Svo. 16s. 

EXPOSITIOK of the SIGHS and SYXFTOXS of PBEGNAHCT: 

with other Papers on suUects connected with Midwifery. By W. P. 
Moktqombby, MJi. MJ>. M.BJJL Svo. with Illustrations, 25s. 

A SYSTEM of 8UEGEB7, Theoretical and ifVactical. In Treatises 
*■ by Various Authors. Edited by T. Hot.ues, M.A. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George's Hospital. 4 vols. Svo. £413s. 

Yol. I. General Pathology. 21s. 

Yol. II. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Bach. Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the IJpifoT and Lower Ex¬ 
tremities, am Diseases of the Eye. 2ls. 

Yol, III. ((perativi Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Ciroula- 

tien, Locraotion, Ao. 21r. 

Yol. lY. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito¬ 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin; with 
AyBEBDix and Gebbbai. lerpBX. 30s. 

LECTUBES on the PBIHCIPLE8 and PRACTICE of PHYSIC? By 

Thomas Watsob, M.D. Pliysician-Extraordipary to tho Queen. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 81s. 

LECTURES on BUBGICAl. PATHOLOGt. By J. Fagbt, F.B.S. Sur- 
geon-Extraordinaiy to the Queen. Edited by W. Tubheb, M3. Svo. with 
117 Woodcuts, 21s. , 

A TREATISE on the OOHTIHUED PEYER6 of GREAT BEITAIH. 

By C. MuacHiBOH, M.D. Senior Physician to the lAdon Fever Hospital. 
Svo. with coloured rIateB, I8s. 

ANATOMY, DE8CBIPTIYE and SURGICAL. By Hehkt Gbat, 
F.R.8 . With 410 Wood Enmvings from Disseefions. Fourth Edition, by 
^ T. Holuea MJL Cantab. Royal Svo. 28s. 

The CYCLOPMDU of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by 
the late XL B. Todd, M.D. F.R.S. Assisted by nearly all the most eminent 
oultivatom of Fhysioiogical Science of the present age. S vols. Svo. with 
' 2.Sn Wo^outs, £0 6s ' * 
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PHTSIOLOOICAL AITATOXY and PHYSIOLOGY of HAN. .Bvthe 
late R. fi. Tobp, H J>. F.R.S. and W. Bowiuxr, P.R.S. of Eiug's CoUem. 
With numerona niustrationa. Vol. 1£. 8vo. 2 Ba. 

VoL. 1. Now Edition ^ J)r. Lioebl S. Rbale, FJLS. in oourso of nubli- 
catira ;^Pasx L^vith 8 Plates, 7«. 

HISTOLOGICAL DEHONSTEATIONS; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Ekamination of the Animal Tissues in Health and Distvse, for tho use of 
tbo Medical and Veterinary Professions. By O. Habijet, MJ). and G. T. 
Bbowit. M.R.O.V.S. Post Sro. with £23 Woodcuts, price 12s. 

A DICTIONABY of PHAGTIOAL HEDICllTE. Bj J. Copiakd, M.D. 
F.R.S. Abridged from tho larger work by the Author, assisted by J. C. 
CoPLAVP, M.R.C.S. and throughout brought down to the present State of 
' Medical Science. Pp. r,680 in 8vo. price Sos. 

The WOBKS of SIB B. C. BBODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
by OhauIiEB Hawkinbi, F.R.O.SJB. S vols. Svo. with Medallion and ]rac< 
simile. 48e. • 

Antobiography of Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Printed from the Author’s 

materials loft in MS. Second Edition. Fcp.4s.6d. 

The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE: a New Mannal on Ppisons, giving the 
Best Method to bo pursued for the Detection nf Poisons (pos]t*mortem or 
otherwise). By Jomr Hobsxby, F.O.S. Analytical Chemist. Post 8va St. 6d. 

, A MANUAL of HATEBIA MEDIOA and THEBAFEUTICS, abridged 
from Dr. Febbika'B Elements by F. J. Fabbe, M J). assisted by R, Benilet, 
M.R.G.S. and by R. WaiuEOTOif, F.R.S. 8to. with 90 Woodcuts, 21t. ^ 

THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BBITISH FHARMACOPiEIA. 

Twonty-fourth Edition, coiTcctod by E. Eeoyo Bibeett, MJ>. 18mo. 
price 6f. 6d, 

MANUAL of the DOMESTIC PBACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 

Kestevev, F.£I!G.SJB. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. Fop. 0t. 

The BESTOBATION of HEALTH; or, the Applioution of the Laws of 
Hygiene to the Recovery of Health; a Manual for tho Invalid^ and a Guide 
ui the Sick Room. By VV. Sibakoe, M.D. Fep, 6t. 

SEA-AIB and SEA-BATHING for CEILOBEN and INYALIOS. 

By tho some Author. Pop. boards, 8t. t t 

MANUAL for the GLASSIFICATION, TEAINING, and EDUCATION 

of the Feeble-Minded, Imbecile, and Idiotic, By P. Mabtie Doboan. M.B. 
and William Millabd.* Crown Svo. fit. 


The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions* 

HALF-HOUE LECTURES on the HISTORY and PRACTICE of the 

Fine and Oruaineiital Arts. By William B. Scott, late Head Master 
f joveriiinent School of,A) t, Nowcastle-upoii-Tyne. New Edition, revised by 
tho Auljior; with 50 WTiodcuts. Crown Svo. St. 6d. 


An INTBODUenON to *the S;CUDY of NATIONAL MUSIC; com¬ 
prising Researches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Caul 
Eboel, Author of ‘ Tbo Music of tho most Ancient Nations.* With Frontu- 
piece an^ numerous Musigal Spocimons. Svo. 16t. 
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LECTTJBEB oa the HISTOBT of MOBEBK HSBIC, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By Johk TTci.nA.H. Fisst CoiritSB. with Chro^ 
nological Tables, post Bvo. 6a. M. Sbcobd Coqbsb, on the Transition 
Period, with 40 Specimens, 8vo. loa. t 

SIX LECTVBES on EABUOITY, delivered at th(^ Royal *Institution 
of Great Britain before Easter 1867. By 6 . A. Macvabben. With imiue* 
rous engraved Miuical Examples and Specimens. 8vo. lOa. fid. 

SACBEB XITBIG for VAULT USE; a Sclcctiofi of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Voices, (hftn the best Composers, Foreign and English, 
EdltM by Jonir Huixah. 1 vol. music follob price 21a. 

Iho NEW TESTAMENT, illostrated with Wood En^rravings after the 
Early Maatera, chiefly of the Italian School. Cihwn 4to.fl3a. cloth, gilt top; 
or £5 6a. elegantly bound in morocco. 

I7BA OEBMANICA ; Hymns for the Sundays and Ch’ef Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by Catebbibb W'lVirwoBTHt 9^ Ulus* 
tiations on Wood drawn Iqr J. Lbioexob, F.8 .A. Fcp. 4to. 21a. 

The LIFE of VAN SYMBOLISED hy the MONTHS of the YEAR in 

their Seasons |md Phases; with Possa^ selected from Ancient and Modern 
Authors. ByRiCHABD PiooT. Accompanied ^ a Serias of 25 fhILpage 
lllustratlonH and numerous Marginal Devices, Decorative Initial Letters, 
and Tailpieces, engraved on Wood from Original Designs hy Joeb Lbioeioit, 
F.8Jk. 4to.42a. 

CATS’ and VABLIE’S MORAL EMBLEMS; pth Aphorisms, Adages, 

* and Proverbs of all Nations: comprising 121 Illustrations on Wood by J> 
liBiOHTOir, F.SA. with ao appropriate Text by R. PiooT. Imperial 8vo. 
price 6ia. 6d. * 

SHAXBFEARE’B SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illuminated In the Missal Stylo by Hbhbt Noex Hvepebbts. 
In massive coven, containing the Mraallion and Cfpher (Mf Bhaksiicare. 
Square post 8tA 21s. 

SACRED and LEC^NDARY ART. By Mrs. Jamksok. With nu- 
merons Etchings and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
price £516«. 6d. (Kith, or £1212s. bound in morocco by RiviCre. To be had 
also in doth only, iu Foub Sbbies, as follows 

Lagpndi of the Saints^and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 1S7 Woodcuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31a. Qd, 

Legends of the Monastie Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Ejbhings 
and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 2}r, 

Legends of the Madonna. Tliird Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown Svo. 81a. 

The History of Our Lord, with that of his Types, St. John the Bap¬ 
tist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testaments. Cooipletod by 
laiay Eastxakb. Revised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 

2 voh). square crown Svo. 42a. ' 


ArtSj Manufactures^ &c, 

DRAWING from NATURE ; a Series of I'rogressive Instructions in 
Sketching, from Elementary Stadlew to Finished Views. By Geobob 
Babbabd, Professor of Drawing at Rugby School. With 18 Litbogranhlo 
Plates, and lOS Wood Engravings.* Imperial Svo. price 26a. Or in Three 
Parts, n^l 8vo. Fart I. Tive$ and IbUMs,7M.ed. Part IL Ibr^ffround 
Studies, 7a. ed. Part III. 2b«r in BvtUzenand and ths Pf/rsnees, Is, 6d, 
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TiyiCAlf SCULFT0B8, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Oravings and Pliotographs, By 
CnABLSB G. PsRKixa 2 vols. impeml Svo. 6|i«. 

The GBAHHAB of HBBALDBY : contdining a Description of all the 
Principal Charts nsed in Armoiv. the Signification of Heraldic Terms, and 
the Buies to he observed in Blasonlng and Marshalling. By Josx £. 
’ Oveaixa Pep. vitlf 180 Woodcuts, 4r.ea. 

The ENGIKEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Haohinciy. By 
C7B.L0WIIDE& Post Svo. fis. 

The BLEXBNTS of XBCHANISU. By T. M. Goodevb, M.A. 
Profeasor of Mechanics at the B. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Pdst Svo. 6s. ad. 0 

DBE'S DIGTIONABY of ARTS, UANTTFACTYBES, and HINES. 

SUtli Edition, chiefly re^rritten and greatly enlarged by Uobbct Huxt, 
P.B.S. assisted by numerous Contributors uniinciit in Science and the Arts, 
and runiiiar wii h Mannfhctures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. S vols. me* 
dium 8vD. price £4148.6d. « 

ENGYCLOFJEDIA of CIVII ENGINEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and Practical. By £. Gbbbv, C.E. With above S,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 428. 

TBEATISE on MIUiS and HILLWOBK. By W. Eaibbaibn, C.£. 
Second Editlfti, with 18 Plates aud 322 Woodcuts. 2^vols. Bvo, 328. 

Dsefal Information for Engineers. By the ^me Anthor. First, 
SscoxD, and Third Series, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. lOa. 6d. each. ' 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Bnilding Furposee. 

By the same Author. ThlrdEdition. with O^ latcsand 118 Woodcuts. Svo. 168, 

IBCH SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 

Series of Experimental Koscarches on the Liws of Strain; the Strengths, 
Forms, and other conditions of the Matennl; .indan Inquiry into the Present 
and Prospective State of the ]^avy, including the Emiriniental Besuits on 
the itcsiMting Powers of Annour Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By the 
same Author. With 4 Pistes and 130 Woodcuts, svo. 188. 

The ABTISAN CLUB’S TBEATISE on the STEAU ENGINE, in its 

various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways and Agri¬ 
culture. By J.Bourne, CJi. Seventh Edition; with 37 Plates and 646 
Woo^ts. 4t0.428. 

Cateohiim of the Steam Eng^ine, in its various Apfilioations to 


Handbook of the Steam En^ne. By the same Author, forming a 
Ket to the Catechism of the bt0Bm Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fi’p- Or. 
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A TBZATIBE on the 8CBEW FBOPELLEB, BCBEW YESSELB, and 

Sorew EngineB, as adapted for purposes of Peare and War; illustrated by 
many Pla^ and Woodcuts. By Jomr Bbownb. C.B. Nevand eolargea 
Edition, in course of publication iti 24 Farts. Boyal 4to. 2c. 6d. eaohf 

A HIBTOBT of the KAGEUrE-WBOVGET EOSl^BT an& LACE 

Manuflictures. ByWiLLTAM Felxiv, P.Ii.S. F.S.S. With 3 Steel Plates, 
30 Lith< gratihic Plates of Machinery, and 10 Colotin'd Impressions of 
Pattens of Lace. BoyabSvo. 818. 

XAEEAL of PBAGTICAL /SBAYXNO, for the use of Metallurgists, 
Captains of Mines, and Assayers in nneral; with copious Tables for 
Ascertaining in Assays of Gi>ld and Silver the precise amonntin Ounccsi 
Fonny weights, and Grains of Noble Metal oontaincA in One Ton of Ore from 
a Given Quantity. By Joiix Mitchell, F.C.8. Second Edition, with 
360 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21c. 

'The ABT of FEBFUltEBT; the History and Theory of Odoma^ and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. PiBSSB, F.G.S. 
Third Edition, with 58 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ids. 6<2. 

Chomioal, Hatnfal, and Physical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. same Autlior. Third Edition, enlarged, with 38‘Woodcuts, 
Fep. 6c. 

TALFA; or the Chronides of a Clay Farm. By G. W. Hosktvb, 
Esq. Sixth Edition, with 24 Woodcuts by G. CnuiKsiiANX. 16iuo. 6s. M. 

LOTOON’B ENCYOLOPMDIA of AGBICULTIKBE: comprising the 
Laying>out, Improvement, and Management of Landed ‘E’roperty, and the 
Cultivation aiuf Economy of the Productions of Agnculturo. With 1,100 
Woodcuts. 6vo.Sl8.6d. 

London’s Enoylopeedia of Gardening: comprising the Theoiy and 
Practice of Horticulture, Florioulture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gar¬ 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 3lc.6d, 

London’s EnoyolopsBdia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture 

and FumitBra. With morp than 2,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42c. 

GABDEN ASCEITECTVBE and LANDSCAPE GABDENING, illos. 

trabing the Architectural Embellishment of Gardens; with Bemarks on 
landscape Gardening in it| relation to Architeuturo. By Joux Abthvb 
Hvoees. Svo. with 104 Woodcuts, 14c. 

BAYLOON’B ABT of VALVING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at dlicliaclmas and Lady-L^. 
Ei^th Edition, revised by J. G. Mobtok, 8yo. 10s, 6d. 


Eeligious and Moral Worl'.s. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Habou) Bbowbx, D.D, Lord Bishop of El^ Seventh Edit. 8vo. lOc. 

The Pontatenoh and the Elohistie Psalms, in Beply to Bisho]) Colenso. 
^ By the some, Second Edition. Svo. 2c. *’ 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES ; with a doramentaiy, and Practical and 
Devotional Suggestions for Headers aad Students of the English Bible. 1^ 
the Bev. F. C. Coos:, MA. Canon of Exeter, Ao^ New Edition, gvo. 18c. M. 
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The LIES A&d EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By W. J. Cohtdeabe, 
JII.A. late Fellow of Triii.GolhGaiitaA).and the Veiy Rev. J. 6. Howsob. DJ) 
Loon of Chester.* 

tiiBSABY Editiob, with all the Orifciiml lUuBtrations. Maps. 
on Stiel, Woodcuts. &0. 2 vols. 4to. 48«. 

. IRTBBMSDIAIB Editiob. With a SelectioB of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts 
2 vols. square crown Sro. Sis. d<f. 

PxoPLB'B Editiob, revised and oendenseA with 46 lUustratious and 
Maps. 2 vols. erown Svo. 12t. *• 

The VOTAOE and SBIPWBEOX of ST. PAUL; with Dissertadona 

on tho Life and Writings of St. Luke and tho Ships and Navigation of the 
* Ancients. By Ja^bs Smiiit, late of JoiAinhill, P.R.S. Third Edition, 
with Frontiapiece, Jt Chai'ts, and 11 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ito. 6d. 

FASTI SACRI, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament; 
cowvrisiiigaii His^rical Harmoii}' of the Pour Gospels, and Chronological 
Taolos generally from b.c. 70 to a,d. 70: with a Ifrehminory Dissertation on 
tho Chronology of tho Now Tcistami'nt, and other Aids to the clucidatiou of 
the subject. By Thomas Lbwib, M.A. F.S.A. lmpona],8vo.42s. • 

A CBITICAIl end GRAHUATICAL GOMMENTABV on ST. PAUL’S 

Epistles. By C. J.Ellicoit, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8vo 

Galatians, Third Edition, 8s. 6if. • 

Ephesians, Third Edition, 8s. %d. 

Pastoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10s. 6d. « 

Philippians, Golossians, and Philemon,, Third Edition, 10s. 6A 
Theesalonians, Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Historical Leotnres on the Life of our Lord Jesus Christ: being the 
Hulsean Leclihres for 1800. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 
price lOs. 6d. 

The Destiny of the Greatnre; and other Ser&aons pneached before 
the University of Cambridge. By the Mame. * Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way; Two Sermons preached before 

the University of Cambridge. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Bew. T. fi. HOBNE’S INIBODUCIION* to the GBITICAL STUDY 

abd Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
eatended under carefhl Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Vo. £313s. 6d. 

Bow. T. H. Horne’s Com^ndioni Introdnotlon to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of tho larger work by the same Author, Re->edited 
by the Rev. JoifB Ayjub, MjI. With Maps, Ac. FostSvo. 0s. 

The TskhSUBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Flaoes, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture: intended to establish its Authority and illustrate its 
Contents, Rev. J. Anus, M.A. With Maps. 16 Plates, and sumerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 10s 

The Gb£eK TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Rev. W. WassTEK, M.A. and the Rev. W. F. Wileibbob, UA. 
2 vols. 8va £2 M. * 

Vo£. I. the Gospels and Acts, 2Bs. 

Vox. Ah the Epistles iind Apocalypse, 24s. 
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XVZR7>1>AY BOBIPTUBE BIFFICT7ITIES explained and illustrated. 
i. E. Pbescott, MA. Vox. L Matthew and Marki Vox. IL Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo, 9a. each. » 

The PEKTATETTGE and BOOK of JOSHTTiCBITlCAUTEXAMIEED. 

^ the Bight Bcv. J. W. Colbhso, D.I). Lord Bishop of Natal. PeoQ^e's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6«. or m 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The CEUBCE and the EirOSIiB: Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Editeih by the Bev. Obey Shipley, M.A. Pibst 
Sbbieb, Third Edition, 8vo. IBs. Second Bbbieb, just published, price IBs. 

TBACTS for the DAT; a Series of Essays on Theological Subjects. 
Ry various Authors. Edited by the Bev. Obby SAflbTjMA. 1. Priestti 
Msolutum Soriptnral, 9d. II. Purgatory, 9d, 111, The Seven SaerOf 
wents, 18. Qd. 1 v . Miracles and Prayer. 6d. V. The Peal Presence. 

The FOBXATION of CHBISTENDOM. Fast la By T. W. Aklibs, 
8vo. 1Z». 

GHBISTENDOM’S DIYISIONS, Fart L, a Fhilosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions or tho Christian Pamiiy in East and West. By Edhund S. 
Ffoulxes, forullirly Fellow and Tutor of Jesus GolL Oxford. Post 8vo. 
Is. Qd, 

Christendom’s Oivisionst Fart IL Greeks and Latins, being a His¬ 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Befonnation. 
By the sanie Author. The only full and connected history of time traneaC’ 
tions. Post 8ro. 10s. * 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of C.HBI8T and the KET of SNOWLEDGE; 

or. History of the Apoorypha, By Ernest De Bunsen. 2 vola 8vo. 28«. 

The SETS of ST, PETEB; or, the House of Rcchab, connected with 
the Hist- >ry of Symbolism and Idcdatry. By the same Author. 8vo, 14v. 

ESSAYS on BELIGION and IITEBAIDBE. Edited by the Most 

Bov. Archbishop Makningi. 8ro. 10s. 6d. Second Series, nearly ready. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and 

Bevelation, By thd Most Bev. Archbishop Manning. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 8s. Cr. 

ENGLAND and CHBISTECfDOM. By the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Manni.\G. I'reccded by an Introtluction on the Teiidoncira of Religion in 
England, and the Catholic Practice of Prayer for the Restoration of Christian 
Nations to the Unity of tho Church. Post 8vo.t0s. 6d. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Reu. W. Temple, D.D. tho Rev. 
B. Williams. B D. the Bcv. B. Powell, M.A. the Bev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. G. W. Goodwin. M.A. the Bev. M. Patiison, fi.D. and the Bev. B. 
JowBTT, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Fop. Svo. iK. » 

MOSHEIM’S ECCLESUSTICAL HISTORY. MuRDpoK and Soahes’s 
T nuslatiou and Notes, re>editod by the Bov. W. Stubbs, MJu 8 vols. 
Svo. 45s. 

RISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR’S ENTIRE WORKS: With Life by 
Bishop Hbbeb, Revised and corrected by the nev. C. P.Edhjt, 10 vols, 
price £5 5s. • 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of tho .ATONEMENT: an HUtorical 

' Inquiry into its Development in the Church; with an Introduction on the 

Fiinoiplo of Theological Devolopmeifts, By H. N. Oxbnham, MA. for¬ 
merly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo.*8*.Gct. * 
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PAB81N0 THOVOETS on BELIOION. By Euzabeth M. Sewiox, 
Author of' Amy Qertaert.' New Edition. Fcp. Sto. it. 

Ihonglliti for the Holy Week, for Yoang Persons. By the seme 
Autbdkr. Thlit Edition. Fop.8vaSs. 

EelftExaminatioa before Gonflmuttion. By the same Author. 32mo. 
price Is. Od. 

Headings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

ofthe Early and English Churah. By the dhme. Pop.es. 

Headings lor Every Day in lent, compiled from the Writings of 
• Bishop Jebbut XAr^B. By the same. Fcp.Ds. 

FreparaUon for the Holy Communion; the Devotions chiefly from 

the works of JebbutTayIiOB. By the same. 38mo.8s. 

PHIHifilBLES of E^ITCATIOH Drawn from Nature and Hevelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the same. 
2 Tols. fcp. 12s. Od. 

The WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and ^ongs on,Several 
Oooaaions of a Matron's Life. By tho Rev. W. GAi.VBB;r, M A. Crown 8vo. 
price 10s. is, 

8PIHITUAL SONGS for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS throngh- 

out the Tear. By J.S.B.MoirsBiiL, LL,1).yi<auf*of Egham. Fourth Edition. 
Fcp> 4s.-6d. 

The Beatitudes: Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit i Desire for Holiness; Gentleness; Purity of Heart ;the I^aco> 
makers i Siilferings for Christ. Bythosatpe. Third Edition. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

LYHA DOMESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Sarp of C. J. P. Sfitta, and from other 
sources, by Eichabd M abbib. Fibst and Skcond Sskieb, fcp. 4 b. 6d. each. 

LYRA SACHA; Hymns, Ancient and Modern, Giles and Fnmments 
of Sacred Poetiy. Edited by the Bev. B. W. Satmb, HA. Third Edition, 
enlarged and improved. Fcp. Gs. , ■ 

LYHA GEHMANICA, translated from the Gern^n by Miss C. Wxbk- 
WORTH. First Sbrirb, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Fostivala; 
Srcorii Sbbisb, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3s. tid. each Sbbibb. 

Hyigns from Lyra Germanioa, l8mo. Is. • 

LYHA HUCHAHISTICA; Hymns and Vetses on tho Holy Communion, 
Ancient and Modern: ^ith other Poema. Edited tqr the Bev. Obbt Skip* 
£BT, MA. Second Editiqp. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Uesaianioa; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern; with other Poems. By tho same Editor. Second Edition, 
altofed and enlarged. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

Lyra Mystica; Hynms and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modem. By the some Editor. Fcp. 7s. Od. 

LYHA BHITANNICA; a Collection of British Hymns, printed from 
tho Kcnuino Texts, with Biographical Skbtchos of thr Hymn>Wrlters. By 
the Bev. CiiABLES jSooebs, LL.D. F.S.A. Scot. Crown 8vo. 12s. ed. 

The CHORALE BOOK* for ENGLAND; a complete Hymn-Book in 
arcordanco with the Serviocsraiid Festivals of the Church of England: the 
Hymns translated by Miss C. Wiukwoktu! tlw tunes arranged by Prof. 
W. S. Bbhrett and Otto Goi.iAchiiidi. Fcp. 4to.l2s.6d. 
Congregdtional Editiofi. Fcp. 2s, 
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ENDEAYOVSS after the CHBISTZAIT LIFE: Diecoureca By 
Jambs Mabtikeav. Eourth and cheaper Edition, eareftdly revised; the 
Two Scries complete in One Volume. Post 8 vo. 7s. 60 ; , 

FEOK SUHEAT TO S17NDAT: an attempt to consider famiMarlj the 
Weekday Life and Labours of a Country Clergyman. By B. Gbb, 1^. 
Vicar of Abbott’s Langley and Rural Bean. Fcp. 6 e. * 

Our Sermons: an Attempt to consider familiarly, but reverently, the 
Preacher’s Work in the pf^ent day. By the same Author. Fcp. 9s. 

FALET’S MORAL PHILOSdPHY, with Annotations. By Bichabs 
Whatblv, D.D. late Archbishop of Bublin. 8 vo. 7s. 

On the TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY. Compiled from Lessons on the 
Truth (if Christianity and other Writings of Archbishop Wliatciy, with 
Introduction. Ac. byRoBBBT BabcIiAY. Edited by Sahttbi. Hiirns, D.D. 
formerly Lord Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, ^larged. Pep. 3^ 

Whately' s Introductory Leesons on the Christian Evidenoee. ISmo. 9d. 

ZNTBODUCt6rY lessons on the HISTORY of RELIGIOUS 

Worship; .boirllf.a Sequel to tho 'Lessons on Christian Evidences.’ By 
RTcifABD WiiA4'Bji;.t:, B.D. late Archbishop of Bublin. ^New Edition. 
18mo. is. ed. 

LIBER LIBRORUM; its Structure, Inmitations, and Purpose: a 

Friendly Communication to a Reluctant Sceptic. Svo. 7s. 9d. 

The SECOND DEATH and the RESTITUTION of ALL TBINOS; 

with some Preliminary Remarks on the Nature and Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture. A Letter to a Prioiid, by M. A. Crown 8 vo. 4s. Od. 


fravels^ Voyages., &c. 

The NORTH-WEST lENINSULA of ICELAND ; being the Journal 
of a Tour in* Iceland in thovSiimmcr of 1862. Hy C. W. Shbpuebd, M.A. 
P.Z.S. With a Map ^d Two Illustrations. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 9d. 

ICE-CAYES of FRANCE and SWITZERLAND ; a Narrative of Sub¬ 
terranean Exploration. By> the Rev. G. F. Bboweb, M.A. Fellow and 
Assistant-Tutor of St. Catherine’s ColL Cambridgo, MA.C. With 11 Sllus- 
trationa on Wood. Square crown Svo. 12e. 9d. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMMER; or, a Voyagie en Zigzag in Switzer¬ 
land and Tyrol with some Members of thaALyiEB Club. From the Sketch- 
Kook of one of the Party. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 4to. with 
about 300 lllUBtrations, 16r. 

BEATEN TRACKS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. * Ry the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag.’ With 48 Plates, containing about 800 
Sketches from Brewings made on tho Spot. 8 vo. 16s. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Abams-Rbiixt, P.R.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In ChromoUtlregFaphy on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10s. or mounted on oanvsa in a folding 
oaae^ las. etC 

NRANSYLYANZA, its PRODUCTS and*itB PEOPLE. By Chaubs 
Bowbb. With 6 Maps and 43 Illustrations on Wood and in Cbromolitho- 
graphy. 8 vo. 8 is. • s 
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XXPL0BATI0N8 in SOUTH WEST AFHICAi froni Walvisch Bay to 
Lake Ngami and the Victoria Falla. By Thouis Baisbs, F.B.O.S. 8vo. 
with Map and lUiiptrationB, 21«. 

EISTOBT of DISCOVERT in onr AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

AuetAlia. TaAnania, and New Zealand, from the Earlieat Date to thu 
Present Day. By Wiuiam Hottiit. With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorn- 
Tione from Official Bourcos. 2 vols. Sto. 20a. 

The CAPITAL ofjthe TYCOON; a Narratiao of a Three Years* Rcoi- 
denoe in J^n. By Sir RornKBPoan AICOCK, E.CD. 2 yoU. 8yo. with 
numerous DIustrations, 42a. 

PLORSNCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. By C. B. Weld. With 

* several Engravings In Wood from Drawings hy the Author. Post 8vo. 
price 12a. fid. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
CiymiolA, and Friuti, 1861-1863. By J. Gildbki and G. C. Ghurcrill, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21a. 

A LADY'S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; including Visits to the 

Italian Valleys. With Map and lllustratioiis. Fost8y&*14a. * 

guide to the PYRENEES, for the nse of Mountaineers. By 
Crasles Pacxb. Second Edition (1867). rewritten and enlarged; with 
Map and other Illustrations. Grown tKvo. 7a. OdI 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By Johr Ball. M.B.I.A. late President of 

the Alpine Club, l^st Sto. with Maps and other Dlustratlons, « 

Guide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ratdy. 

Guide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 

Zermatt, Ac. 7a. 6d. 

Guide to the Oherland and all Switzerland, excepting the Neighbour¬ 
hood of Monte Rosa and the Great 8t. Bernard; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7a. tfd. 

A GUIDE to SPAIN. By H. O’Shea. , Post^8vo. with Travelling 

Map, 15a. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, Vosges, and Discoveries. 

Revised Edition, with 4 Woodcuts, 18mo.^. 6a. 

CAPTAIN JAMES COON; his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. Revised 

E'clition, with numerous Woodcuts, isiuo. 2a. 6d. 

NARRATIVES of SHIPWRECKS of the ROYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 1867, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty ^ W. 0. B. 
OiLLT; with a Prefree by w, B.Gillt,D.D. Third Edition. Fop. 6a. 

A WEEK at the LAND’S END. By J. T. Buoht ; assisted by E. 
H. Blbni), R. Q. Couch, and J. Ralpb. With Map aofd 96 Woodcuts, Fcp. 
price 6a. ed. ^ 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES: Old HaHs, Battle-Fields, and 
Soeuss Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
:E^ Williar Howixt. 2 vols. square crown 8vu. with Wood EDgraviiiKS, 
pnce^6s. 

The RURAL LIFE ofoENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodouts by Bewick and Wiliiams. Medium 8vo. 12a. 6d. , 

The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA.^ By Charles Raixes, Esq. C.f!.T. 
formerly Commissioner pf Lahore. Post Svo. 7a. M. 
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Works of Fiction, 

ATHER8T0HS PBIOBT. By L. N. Comth. S yoIs. post Svoi Sl«. 

Bllloe: a Tale. By the same Author. Post 8vo. 6<f. * 

TALES and STORIES by Elizabeth M Sewell. Author of ' Amy 
Herbert/ uniform Editipn, each Story or Tale complete in a single Volume. 
Amt HEBBBltT, 2s.6(t. Ivobs, 8«. 6(2.* 

Gertrude, is. od. Katharibr Asirroir, Ss. 9d, 

Earl’s I)a vohtbr, 2s. 6d. Maraaret Pbrcival, 6s. 

Exprkibbce 0 ? Lirb, 2». 0A Lanetor Parsonage, is.9d. 

Cleve Hall, S«. 9d. Hrbitla, As. 6d. 

A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of * Amy Herbert.’ Fcp. 7s. Sd. 

The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Aayior. Post 8ro^9«. 6d. 

THE SIX ntSTERS of the VALLEYS: an Historical Romance. By 
W. Bramley^oorb, M.A. Incumbent of Genwl’a Cross, Bucks. Fourth 
Edition, with illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The GLADIATORS: A Tale of Rome and Judma. B^Q. 3, Whttb 
Melville. Crown 8v^.6r. 

Dii^by Grand, an Autobiography. By the same Author. 1 toI. Ss. * 

Rate CoYentry, an Autobiography. By the sadSe. 1 yoL Ss. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. By the same. 1 yoI. Ss, 

Holmhy House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 1 Yoi. 5s. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. By the samf. 1 yoI. 6«. 

The Gueen’s Marie^ a Romance of Holyrood. 1 yoL 6«. 

The Interpreter, a Tale cf the War. By the same. 1 yoI. Ss. 

TALES from GBEfiX HTTEOLOGT. By Georob W. Cox, M.A. 
late Scholar of Triii. ColL Oxon. Second Edition. Square ICmo. Ss. 6(2. 

Tales* of the Gods and Eerhes. By the same Author. I^cond 
Edition. Vcp.6s. 

Tales of Thehes and Argos. By the same Author. Fcp. 4s,6(f. 

A KAHTTAL of MYTHOLOGY, in the' foAa of Question and Answer. 

By the same Author. Fcp. 3s. 

BECKER’S GALLtrS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excursuses illustrativo of the Maniiei| and Customs of the 
Anciont Romans. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6(2. 

BECKER’S CHARICLES; a Tale illastratiYe of Private Life among the 
Ancient Greeks; with Notes and Excursuses. Nqg Edition. Post 8vn, 7s. Or/. 

The WARDEN: a Novel. By Anthony Tboilope. Crown 8m 2s. Sd. 

^ Bareheiter'Towers: a Sequel to ’The Warden.’ By the same 
Author. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6(2. » 
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Poetry and The Drama. 

HOOBE’S POETICAL W0BX8, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 toI. 
^ncltiding the Autobiographical Preibcos and Author’s but Notes, vhloh are 
still eop^ight. Crown 8ro. mhy type, with Fortndt, 5s. or l^ple's 
Edition, in larger type, 128.6d. 

koore’s Poetioal Works, as above, Library Edition, noedhun Svo. 
with Fortralt^and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 voA. fop. Ss. td, each. 

UOOEE'S IBISH KSLOD1E8, Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Origiaal Drawings. Snper'iroyal 8ro. 81s. 6d. 

Miniature Editiotji of Moore’s Irish Melodies with Maclise's De¬ 
signs (as above) muced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. l(U.6d, 

MOOSE’S LAIIA BOOKH. Tenniel’s Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings froo^ original Drawings and other Dlustrations. Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

SODTHET’S POETIOAL WOBX8, with the Author’s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 ml meoiam Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fcp. .*ls. 6d. ^b. 

LAYS of AirCIEET SOME; with Jvry and the Armeuia. By the 
Bight Hon. Lord Macatiat. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 

Lord Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Borne? With 90 lllnstrations on 
Wood. Original and from the Antique, from Drawings by O. Schabp. Fep* 
4to. 21s. , 

Miniature Edition, of Lord Maoanlay’s Lays of Anoiont ^amo, 
with Scharfs llluatraiiona (aa above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. l6mo. 
price 10s. SiL 

POEMS. By Jean Iboelow. Thirteenth Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

POEMS hy JvWL Ingelow. A New Edition, wi^i nearly 100 Illustra¬ 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Daxzibl. 
Fcp. 4to. 2is. s ^ 

A STOBT of DOOM, and other Poems. sBy Jean Inoelow. Fcp. 5s. 

POETICAL WOBSS of LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDOH (L.E.L.) 

2 vols. 16mo 10s. 

BOWDLER’S PAMILT SEAKSPEAEE, cheaper Genuine’Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. large type, with 35 Wocdcut Illustrations, price 148. or 
with the same Illustrations, in 6 pocket vols. 3s. M. each. 

8HAX8PEABE*S SdNHETS NEVEB BEFORE IKTEBFBETED; 

his PRIVATE FBlENdlS identified; together with a recovered LIKE¬ 
NESS of HIMSELF. By Gbrald Mabsev. SvalSs. 

The iENEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
CdNiNOTON. M,A. Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Crown Svo. 96- 

ABtTNDIMES CAMI, sire Mnsaram Cantabrigiennum Losns canori. 
Oollegit atque edidit H. Drury, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavlt H. J, Hodoson, 
Ml A. Crown 8vo.^s. 6d. 

PLA'mME with the POETS: a Selection of the best English Poetry 
for the useofChfidrmi. ByaLADT. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS of J0B!N EDMUND BEADE; wit£ final Revision 
and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 18s. or each vol. separately, 6s. 

B 
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7he ILIAD of HOMES TBANSLATED into BLANK VEBSE? By 
IcHABOD Chaiuxs Wbiqht. M.A. late Fellow of Magd. ColL Ozon. 9 role, 
crown 8voi, 21«. ^ 

The ILIAD of HOMES in ENGLISH EEZAMETEB VEBSE. 

7. HsiniT Dabt, M.A. of Exeter College, Oxfiml: Author o( 'The Erileof 
St. Helena, Newdigate, 1838.’ Square crown 8vo. 2U. 

DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Bima by 
Jouk Dathaw, H.A. [With the Italian Text, after Srmettit interpaged.j 
Svo. 21s. • * 


Rural Sports, &c. 

ENCTCLOFMDIA of BUBAL SPOBTS; a complete Account, Hia- 
torical, Practical, and DescriptiveL of Hunting, Shooting. FisUng, Racing, 
Ac. D. P. Slaizx. With above 600 Woodcuts ^ from licsign^l^ 
7oHir LBBOxr).'l8vo. 49s. 

NOTES on BIFLEeSHOOTING. By Captain Heaton, Adjutant of 
the Third Hanohestor Rifle Volunteer Coii>s. Revised Edition. Fcp. 2s. ti, 

COL. HAWXEB'S INSTBUCTIONB to YOUNG SFOBTStfEN in all 

that relates to Guns and S]pothig. Revised by the Author’s Son. Square 
crown 8vo. with lUustratious, ISs. 

The RIFLE, its THEORY and PRACTICE. By Arthur Walker 
(79tti Highlanders), Staff. Hythe and Fleetwood Sthools of Musketry, 
Second Edition. Grown Svo. with 125 Woodcuts, 5s. ^ 

The DEAD SHOT, or Sportaiflan’s Complete Guide ; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gum D<^>breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &c. By MABKsacAN. 
Revised Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates. 6s. 

HINTS on SHOOTING, FISHING, &c. both on Sea andt Land and in 
the Fresh and Sal^Water Lodis of Scotland; being the Experiences of 
C.IBI.B. B erond Editian, revised. Fcp. 6s. 

The FLY-FI8H1QFS ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfred Bonaldb. With 
coloured Representalfcms of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition; with 20 coloured Plates. 8vo. 14s. 

of 


F^t 8vo. 16 S. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING : Teaching Fij-fishtng, ‘nolling, Bottom- 
flshlng, Salmon-flshiiig; with the Natural Histery of River Fish, and the 
best modes of Catching them. ByEpHSKERA. Fcp. Woodcuts, SS. 

The BILLIARD BOCffi. By Captain Crawlet, Author of'Bil'iiards, 
its Theory aud Praccieo.* With about 100 Diagrams on Steel and Wood, 
bvo. ais. _ , 

The CRICKET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of the Game 

of Cricket. By James Ptcboei, BA. .Fourth Edition. Fep. 5s.« 

The Grichet Tutor; a Treatise exclneiyelj Prac^cal. By the same. 
iSme. Is. ^ 

Crieketana. By the same Author. With 7 Poftraits. Fcp. 6s. 

Thb. HOBSE-TBAINEB'S and SPOBTSMAN’S GUIDE: with Consi- 
ilerationa on the Duties of Grooms, oiaPurohasing Blood Stock, and on 
Veterinary Examination. By Diobt Coluns. Rpst8vo.6s. . 
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TIlo HOUSE’S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOVNp. By W. 

Mxib8, £H 4 .»Ninth Edition, with IlIuBtratious. Imperial Svo. I8t. M. 
A^Plain Treatise on Horse-Bhoeia;. By the some Author. Pose 

8fro. withdllustratioDS, 2». Qd. 

•StablesandBtahle-Fittings. Bythesame. Imp. Sto. with 13Plates,isi. 

Bomarks on Horses* Teeth, addressed to Poxebasers. By the same. 

Post 8vo. ls.fid. _ • 

On SEILL and MAHCEBYBES of CAYALET, combined widi Horse 
Artillery. By Major*Gfen. Hicjiabl W. Smith, C.B. Svo. 1£s. Od. 
BLAIHE’S YETyTHABY ABT; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
olonr, and Curanve Treatment of tho Diseases of the Horse, Neat Cattle 
anoSbeep. Seventh[Bdition, revised and enlarged by C. Stbsl, M.B.C.V.S JL. 
Svo. with Plstos sud Woodcuts, 18s. 

The HORSE: wSth a Treatise on Draught. By Willux Yodatt. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, 12s. Gel, 
The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with num^us Woodcuts, 6s. 

Tho DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By SnoKiHEMOB. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Bquaro crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Greyhound. By the same Author. Revised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. Square evown oto. 21s. 

The OZ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay"On Parturi¬ 
tion 1)1 the Gowf By J.ILDobsoh, M.B.G.V.S. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 
price 7s. 6d, 


Commerce,, Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs, 

The COMMERCIAL HAHDBOOZ of FRaItCE. By Frederick 
Martik, Author of ‘ Tho Statesman’s Year-Bbok.' With 3 Maps. Crown 
Svo. 7«. G(l. * 

BANKING, CURRENCY, and the EXCHANGES; a Practical Trea¬ 
tise. By Arthur Crump. Post Svo. Sr. 

The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By Henrt DORKimo 
a Macueod, M.A, Barriater-at-Law. Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 
2 vols. Svo. sOs. 

PRACTICAL GUIBE for BRITISH SHIPMASTERS to UNITED 

States Forts. Pi|mBEFOXi EnWABDa, Her Britannic Hiyeaty’s Yice- 
Cousul at Now York. Post Svo. Ss. Gd. 

A NAUTICAL DICTIONARY, defining the Technical Language re- 
4ative to the Building and Equimnent of Sailinjfyessels and StMuners, Ac. 
By Abihub Youho. Second Edition; with Plates and IQe Woodcuts. 
Svo. 18s. * 


A l^ANUiLCi for 'i^YAL CADETS. J. M«Nxil Botd, late Cap¬ 
tain R.N. Third Edition; with 246 WWcuta and 11 coloured Plates. 
Post Svo. 12s. 6(i. * • 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Com- 
mtuities. By Hbawsbb Twiss, D.C.L. Regius Pteftssor of Civil Law in the 
Umversityof Oiford. 2 vols. Svo. 30f. or separately. Part L Peace, lit. 
TaxsII. War,lit. 
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Worlcs of Utility and General Infomaiion. 

t 

XODEBV COOKERY for PRIVATE PAXILIEB, reduced to a S^tem 
of Buy Practice in a Series of oarofiilly-tested Receipts. By Eliza Actok. 
Newly revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 Flues of Figures and 160 
Woodcuta Fop. 7«. 9d. 

On FOOD and its DIOESTIUK j, an Introduction to ‘Dietetics. By 
W. BBiiTTOir, M.D. late Physician to St. Thomu's Hospital. With 48 Wood* 
outs. Post8vo.l2«. 

WIREi the VINE, and the CELLAR. By Thomas G. Snaw. Se¬ 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece and 31 Illustrations 
vn Wood. Svo. 16s. 

20W TO BREW GOOD BEER: a complete Gui^ to the Art^of 
Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter^, and Table Beer. 
By Jonir Pitt. ^Biovised Edition, Fcp. 4s. 6 d. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING ; with Formulse for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Blacu. ^Svo. 10 s. 6 d. 

8E0RT WHIST. By Majob A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
Essay on the Theory of the Bodem Sdontifle Game by Pbof. P. Fep, 3 s. 9d, 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Third Edition. 32mo. Is. 

The ERECVTOB’S GVIBE. By J. C. Hudson. Enlarged Edition, 
revis^ by the Author, with reference to the latest reported Gases and 
Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 6 s. ' 

Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making Wills. Fcp. 2s. 6</. 

The CABINET LAWTEB; a Popular Digest of the Lawsaof England, 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-second Edition, entirely re¬ 
composed, and brought down by the Auinoa to the dose of the Farliamsu- 
tary Session of } 866 . FSii. 10 s. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of EEALfH ; or, an Exposition of the Physio- 
loidcal and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness. By Souihwood Smith, M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlarged; with 113 Woodcuts, fii'o. lOs. 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTS 

daring the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room, By T. Bull, 
M.D. Fcp. 6 s. * 

The Maternal Management of Children in Health and Disease, By 

the same Author. Fcp. 6 s. 

The LAW BELATING to BENEFIT BDILDING SOCIETIES; with 
Practical Observations on the Act and all the Gases decided thereon; ^Ito a 
Form of Rules and Forms of Mortgages. By W. Tiod Fsait, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 3s. Gd. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. By Fiobkncb Niohtinoalb. Third Edi¬ 
tion, enlarged; with 13 Fluis. Post 4to. 18s. ^ 

THOMSON’S TABLES of INTEREST, at Thre& Four, Four ahd a 
Half, and Five per Cent, from One Pound to Ten Tnousand and firom 1 to 
-863 Days. 18 n{ 0 .3s. 6 d. 

MADVDEB’S TR^SDEY of ENOV^EDGE and LIBRARY of 
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Beaten Troeka. 22 
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Bhowvx'ii Ice Ca>ca of France and Switier* 

land. 12 

-Expuaitioii 39 Artiolea. is 

Pentateuch .. 13 

BicKLP'i lllatory ui CisTllzation . 2 

Bulii'b Ilinta to MuthOa. 23 

- Hatcnml Uaniwment of Cliildren. 2 n 

BuNiix'atnaron^ Ancient Egypt. 3 

BoManN (R. Di) on Apocrypha. 2il 

- 9 c Keys of S(. Peter. tO 

HuHKc'iiYicliiiUudtttof Futtlllec. '> 

Buhiun'k Cluiatiiui CJiurch. 3 


Cabinet Law) cr. 24 

Camkh^b Wife'sMauual . 41 

; t'l ri' and Fauui’b Moral Emblemi. 16 

I (liorale BookforEniriaud . 21 

CLiiuitii’a 1.1 vea from Plutarcli... 4 

j CiuNNiolBialiopiou Fentutcucli und Book 

ufJualiuu... 20 

CiiuiAa'a Horae-i'roinei’a Guide. 2ii 

CuLOMiK a'a Yoyagea . 23 

I toinmonploce Phnoaopher j^i Town and 

Country^. R 

CMNiauTowo Trimalatlon of YiiioiL’a^f'jMiil 35 
Cu^TAKiEAu'i PociJIbt French and Euglioh 

Dictionary. h 

. . Prouticol ditto. 3 

CojtriiKiAiand UowaoN'a Lift and Eplatlei 

of St. Paul. 19 

CnoH on the Acta. IH 

CooK’a VoyoKca . 23 

I'lipi A»D'a Dictionary of Practical Medicine 15 

Cox'iMiinuai otMithology. 21 

-Talea of the Great I'eraiiui War. 2 

—Talci from Greek M>tholotcy. 24 

—— Talui of tile Goda and lleroea . |4 

-Talea ot Thebca and Aivoe.. 24 

Cam’a EnoycIopiDdiaof Civil Engineering 17 

i Critical Eannya of a Crnntry Paraon. s 

' Cauwe'a liiatnry ot France . 2 

I Cni'np on Banking, Currency,He Exclioiigea 27 
CoaaAKf'aGrammiiiof lleraiury . 17 


Dah r'a^lad of Homer. 26 

DABUArr'aDantu'aDivlnaCommeijia. t 6 

D AvHiuMt'k HUtory ol Uie Belonnatioii in 

tlietimeof Caltin. 2 

Dead Shut (The), by MAHKaUAii . 2b 

)>■ LA Kivi'a Treatiae on Eleciiicity. II 

Da M'liiii AM on M utter and Spirit . 9 

Da T<M.m)nriLf.i'a Democracy in Amerlui.. 2 
DiABiati’iSpecchcion ParUamentar} Be- 
form. 6 
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N£W VOSKS nrBUSBXD BT LONGMANS avd CO.’, 


SI 


IImavut 


'■AiOid)XtMff 
—HMory ^Ew 


inci^ 


.liiyi of Anclo^R^s. > 


-MlmBuicoiuJiriittnca • 

-ftteei^i.?•••». 

______ DloUmurjr of Political Kfonojnjr 

o Theory and Piiotloeof Braldiv 

McCoju-ooi’elMcaowwof CMnmewi. 

___^__OeoirAPhictl Inetloiieiy. 

Km< '• Lift ofFather Ibthew.. 

__. Komeand Iti Ruwn.... 

IfiTMinNa oallolyOhoit.jy^... . 

_'■ Entflaod and Chiiitendom...... 

IlAaifiiiAN*i l3fc of HoTCiwlt. 

„ - ..Hiitoiy of India . 

Mabtin'i Commercial Hondbo^ of J^nce 
Mabciixau** Endeavour! afler the Chni- 

tianLlft .. 

Maimt'! Uiitory of EiurlMd. 

-lUJ on whaKroeare^aapneta ...... 

Mam ifroBniD’t HIttoiT of twiffhrniatlon.. 

HAOMi>M'iJltozraphfcai:^uuiy. 

—(ieoRTaphical Treaiury.. 

-HfatorioalTreaanqr.. 

_Sdentilloand Literary i^aauqr 

. Treasury of Knowledite. 

______ Treasurjapf Natnral History .. 

MAuar'i Ph^calU^aphy ...j.......... 

Mat's Constitutional History of Entland.. 

Mutulb's Uiffby Qmd. 

--General Bounce. 

^___--,Gladiatota. 

___(fOod (br Noihms.. 


.Flolmby House. 

.InterpiirtOT. 

-Kate Coventry . 
(Queen’s Hanes. 


Mbmdblssobn's Lctten. 

Msair ale's iH.iIHitorlcnlhludies ........ 

__ (C.) IVill ofthe Roman Republic 

__ Boyle l^tares . 

____ HomaiiTander the Empire 

Muu on Horse's Foot ami Uorseshoeing... 

■ on llorsci' Teetli and htables. 

Mill on Liberty............. 

_on Hepresentatlve Uovenimeot. 

_on IJtllitarianism... 

Mill’s DisserUtlons and Discussions. 

_ Political Economy. 


_ riwiiton's Philosopliy... 6 

_at. Andrews'InauKurel Address .. a 

Miu.ia’s«:iementsofCUeimstry. jl 

MiTCHSLr.'s Manual of AssayluE. >« 

Monisll'sS piritual Sonts .. *1 

_Beatitudes.. 

MoKTooMsaf on Fr^aney.■4*"**i! 

Moons'f Irish Melodies. 25 

-LailaRookh . « 

-Poetical Works. » 

-(Dr. (y First Man....,. 12 

Moeell’s EldfcienU of PsycholoKy. B 

-Mental Philowhy. 9 

MoreaiM'sEcdeiiaEticallltstory. SO 

Mosaht's Letters,....« ^ 

MBllbh's ( Max) Lectures on the Science of 

llUffUftM ..nee. . 7 

CK. 0.) Literatnre of Ancient 

Qreeoe..•. 2 

MvncmioN onRkinttnucd Fevers.. 1J 

Muai’s LeagustKe wd Uteratnn o|Greeoe 2 


KewTestementiRlustreted with Wood E^- • 

gravinssiront^ieOld Mestere....^....... to 


Kswmaji's History of Us BcIIgloueOj^alons 4 

RioniMOALa'sKotcsonHosptals...... M 

Obumo's Animal Caientotiy... 14 

-—Course of PraotloalChendstiy • ••B 14 

.I .Maonalof Chemiitry.. 14 

O'SasA's Odide to Spain. IS 

Owsn's Comparative Anatomy and Physio* 

logy of Vertebrate Animals. 13 

OxENHAu o^Atoncuient. M 

PACKx'sGuldo to the PyreneM .. IS 

Paoet's iMotures on Snrgicel Pathology 1., 14 

Fsesiea’s Manual of MateriaMeMoa. I.t 

Pbhkihs'sT uscan Sculptors... 17 

Peillim's Guide to Geology. 11 

* IntndnotioD to Mineralogy.... It 

PiEus's ArtofPerfhmery . U 

—— Chemical. Motural. and Fhyiloal 

Moffic. IS 

Fikb's English end their Origin. 9 

Pitt on Brewing. 

Pla^me with the Pcwts .. IS 

Pkatt’s Law of BulldinB Pieties . M 

PHncon'i Scripture l^ouitled. SO 

Peoctok's Sutiim . IS 

— Hendbonk o< the Stars. M 

I's Course ui English Beading. 7 

~ CriohetFleir. M 

— CriAetTutor. M 

_ Crluketana. S6 

lUiEBs’i Englishmen in India . 

liEAns't Poetical Works. 

Kecreatloni et aCouiitiy Psnon.. 

Keim’s Map of Mont Blanc. 

KiVees's Ron AmEteur's Guide. 

Boobei’sH!:.! Fifth'Monarch' Man. 

- (tLiCorresnondenre of Gieyson.. 

Eclipse Faith. 

lieftnce^ ditto. 

l^yafrom the HdMmrgk Jteviao 

_ Henson and Faith. 

Roost’s Thesamruapf English Words and 

PbiBsea. . ... 

Ronai os’s Fly-Fisher'a Entomology. 

Rowtom^ Debater.. 

RpHiuftn Govemment andConsUtatini.. 

i^ANpAas's JniUnlan’s InititutH.. S 

Scurr’s liccturea on the Fine Arte. 16 

t'ccoDd Death and lUrstltutlon of ail Things IS 

Seseoiiii'* Ozturd Heforraers of 14M. I 

Sbwsll’s Amy Herbert . 14 

-Clevellell. 14 

-Earl’s Dangiter...... 14 

____Exaininat]oD ftr Conlrmaticdi... 11 

___Experience of Lift. 14 

_Gertrude. 14 

_____QUmpBe of tlie World. 14 

—__-lfiEtory ofthe Enif Church. 4 

___«-ivorB. 14 

_£-Journalofa Home Life . 14 

___—Katharine Ashton. M 

____l 4 meton Parsonage. M 

____MannretPerelvu .. *4 

_Psasing Thoughts on Re^on.... li 

___-~Prepanitlon tor Communion. II 

^—Principles of Eduoatli)n. 21 

. H^ngsftrConflrmatlim. II 

_Heedlngi flirLent. . 11 





































































































S8 


NEW WORKS PUBUSHEB BT LONGMANS A^D C 

___A..--- 


i. 


SawBU't Talei and Btorln. 


xuei ... 

-Thoiwhtt for the uoly vr«ek. 

.Umilft. 


BaAw't Work on 'Wine 

HacDpav'f Eleraente of Logfo. 

Bnepueen't foelend. 

Baipi.R>'e Chiir^ knd the World . 

■ ■ I-Tractifor the Dar . 

BhortWhlrt.A. 

Brort'* Church Hfatonr. 

BispaKiim'i (Amrua) liUe, by WiNeveeTR 
Bmitr'i (SocTRipaepl P/iiloMphy of Health 
-(J.) Paul'i Voym and Sh^reek.. 

(O.)Werieyaa Methodlim.. 

—iBrhNBylMiecellaneouaWorkB .... 

_Morel Phllmaifoy. 

...I-WU and Wladom. 

Rmttb on Cavalry Drill and MonouTiea.... 

SrAKoeiv'* Hiatory of Britleh Bbile .. 

BTRneiito'f Analysis of Mii.i.'s IjorIo.... 

Btrprsn’s Eiaaya in Ecclesiastical Bio> 

yrapliy.. 

I ItecturMonUistory of France.. 

BTFPBKvsex's IR.) ufe, by JaArrnBson and 

l'ni,s.... 

PnauNo's Secret of HIkel. 

STnNHHSROB OU thC DORa.. 

.. - on the Greyhound. 

Stbanos on Sea Air.. - 

-on Restoration of Health 


. Vaa'a Dictionary of Arte, MafufoetureSi 

andlUnea. 17 


Van Dbb Hobvbm’s Handbook of XAlouy.. U 
VAconAn’s (K.) Revdlutlone he EURllsh 

— - ^aytofest... le 

Vaobhan*! ^R. a.) Hours with the Mysilca lo 


Walrbb on the Hiile.4. 2S 

Waimn’s Principles and Practice of Fhyelo le 

Watts’s fHctlotiary of Chemistry. IS 

Wasn’sObleet^or Common Telescopes..* l» 
Wkbstrr A WrLamsoN’s Greek I’estament le 

Wklo's Florence. S3 

WRaemoTOK's UA, by the Rer O. R. 

Guno . s 

Wasr on Cihildn'edMMasee..». It 

Whatrat’s EnitTlsh Synonymes. 6 

.^ic.... t> 

Jtemalna. A 

■Rhetolie. 5 


-Life and Correspondenoe . 4 

-Falcy's Moral TliUosophy. St 


Whatbav on the Truth dP Christianity, by 
BABCAATand Hinds. SI 


AKVIIVA loiuwae va Mvuaava* eoeeae«« aw mm -m ,, , 'j. mm 

Sunday Afternoons at the FarisfoChuieli of Wnatbat on ItellKioiu Worship ......». . SS 

nScottiah University City lAbwacen).... 8 Wbrwraa’s History of the UidncUve Bel- 


TATAfa’s (Jeremy) Works, edited by Edrn 

Tfhhptt's Ceylon . 

-Natural Hietory of Ceylon. 4 .... 

- Wild Elephant. 

To iHLsr A All’s Hiatory of Greece... 

Tromsok's (Aiehbiuiop) I.aws of Thonght 

- 'J.l Tables of Interest. 

■ Conepectus, by BiaNRrr . 

'i'nna (A ) on Porlianientpry Government.. 
Toon's Cycloiissdia ot Anatomy and Phy' 

-nnd'jlnWueN's Ana^Sinyeaiid Fliy- 

slology of Man t, .A. 

THoij.eFB*s Borchestcr Towen. 

-Warden--- —S. 


I'wju'b Lrif of Nations.. 

Ttmpaaa's lAictttresott Heat..... 

Sound.........• 


.. ^ 

Whist, what to 1^, by Cass . S8 

WniTR and Rrsdar's iMtm-EnRlisli Dl^ 

Uonarles . T 

I Wiason'sB ryolosialirltannlca.11 

> WiHSfuwon Tilaht. II 

Wciou's Ifomes wIthout Hands. IS 

WoomrABo’s Historical and Chronological 

Eneyclopeedia . 1 

I WbiBht’s llomei'alll^^. IQ 


Tonob’s Enellah-Oreek Lexicon . f 

—-- Abridiired ditto.. 7 

. Yocao’s Nautical Dictionary. V 

VosATTon the lloir . si 

I —- — on the Horse . S7 


LDTBOtr 

FBIKTBS BT SFOXTIBU OOP 3* AFB CO. 
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